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The following u a Letter from the Author to a 
Ftnetuly who had requested a Narrative of hu 
Life. 

Washington, 25th July, 179>. 
Dear Sin, 

The uninterrupted attention of your politeness 
to my welfare, since mv arrival in tins coui^try, is a 
sufficient inducement iox me to attend to any re- 
(juest which you shall barely intimate. You men- 
tioned ]^e8terday, whilst I was enjoying the agree- 
able society of vour family, that a relation of m^ 
advcmtures would be highly gratifying at some con- 
venient time, when opportunity would serve. You 
say, that what had come to your knowledge pre- 
vious to any acquaintance with me, but more espe- 
cially what has occurred since my residence in tnis 
place, has iiUed you with an ahnost irresistible anxi- 
ety to be made acauainted with the more minute 
circumstances of a ufe which has been filled with so 
many ciurious anecdotes and unheard of occurrences. 
I fear the relation will poorly answer your exj)ecta- 
tions. My life, it b true, has been one continued 
course of tumult, revolution and vexation j and such 
as it is, I will give to you in detail, (in this method, 
rather than verbally, it being more convenient to 
peruse it at your leisure, than to listen to the dull 
tale of egotisms which I must make use of in a ver- 
bal relation.) When you become tired with read- 
iiigt you will be under no necessity of holding the 
book in your hand from the feelings of delicacy, but 
can lay it by at leisure. This liberty you could not 
so conveniently take with a dull relater of a more ' 
dull narrative. You say my character, to you, is ar 
enigma ; that I possess an uncommoh share of sen- 
sibility, an4 at the same time, maintain an e<^uality 
of mind which is uncommon, particularly m. the 
midst of those occurrences which are calculated to 



wound the feelings. I have learned fortitude in the 
school of adversitjr. In draining the cup of bitter^ 
ness to its drees, 1 have been taught to despise the 
occurrences of misfortune. This one thing I fully 
beheve, that our happiness it in our power more 
than is generally thought ; or at least, we have the 
ability of preventing that misery which is so com- 
mon to unfortunate situations. No state or condS* 
tion in life, but from which we may (if we exercise 
chat reason which the God of Nature has given us) 
draw comfort and happiness. We are too apt to be 
governed by the opinion of others, and if they 
think our circumstances unhappy, to consider them 
so ourselves, and of course, make them so. The 
state of the mind is the only criterion of happiness 
or misery. The Cynic Diogenes was more nappy 
than the Conqueror Alexander, and the Philosopher 
Socrates more happy than either. They all had, 
undoubtedly, passions and feelings alike, which, 
not properlv regulated, would have rendered them 
equally unhappy. Yet, whenever reason stood at 
helm, the vessel was brought into the haven of 
peace. 



MEMOIRS 

OF 

STEPHEN BURROUGHS. 



CHAP. I. 

■* Full well I know yon ; deep, too deep engrav*d, 
** On memory's lublel your rude liontirs live." 

In relating the facts of my life to you, f shall 
endeavor to give as simple an account of them as I 
am able, without coloring or darkening any circum- 
•tances : although the relation of many matters will 
give me a degree and kind of pain, which only they 
who feel can describe. I have often lamented my 
neglect of keeping minute? of tht occurrences of my 
life, from time to time, when tliey were fresh in my 
memory, and alive to my hselings ; the disadvan- 
tage of which I now feel, when 1 come to run over 
in my mind the chain which has connected the 
events together. Many circumstances are entirely 
lost, and many more so obscurely remembered, that 
I shall not even jittempt to give them a place in this 
account. Not to trouble you with any more prefa- 
tory remarks, I will proceed to the relation. 

I am the onlv son of a clergyman, living in Han- 
over, in tho State of New-Hampshire ; and, were 
an^ to expect merit from their parentage, I might 
justly, look for that merit. But I am so far a repub- 
lican, that I consider a man's merit to rest entirelv 
with himself, without any regard to family, blood, 
or connexion. My fathf^r being a Presbyterian by 
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principle, I was educated in 'all the rigor of that 
order, which^ illy suited my volatile^ impatient tem- 
per of mind ; this being the case, my first entrance 
on the stage of life, was by no means the most 
agreeable. My thirst for amusement was insatiable, 
and as in my situation, the only dependence for that 
gratification was entirely witnin myself, I sought 
It in pestering others, especially those who w^re my 
superiors in age, and in making them appear in a 
ludicrous situation, so as to raise the laugh at their 
expense, and partalce of the general diversion, 
which such a matter created. My success in those 
undertakings was so great, that l became the ter- 
ror of the people where I lived, and all were very 
unanimous in declaring, tliat Stephen Burrouglu 
wa< the worst boy in town ; and those who could 
get him wh'pt were most worthy of esteem. Their 
attempts to bring on my back a flagellation were 
often very successful, for my heedless temper seldom 
studied for a retreat, when I was fairly in danger ; 
however, the repeated application or 'this birchen 
medicine never cured mv pursuit of fun. A neigu- 
bor of my father, an old man, had a fine yard of 
water-melons, which had been purloined by some- 
body for three or four succeeding nights ; the old 
man, being of a hast}^, petulant disposition, was 
determined to watch his water-melons, with a club, 
and severely beat the thief. One night he took his 
stand in a convenient place for watchmg, unknown 
to any one. Accident made me acquainted with 
the old man's situation, and suspecting his intention, 
I went to a son of his, a young^an of about twen- 
ty, and told him I saw a man in the water-melon 
yard, whom I suspected to be the thief, and advised 
him to go cautiously to the yard, and peradventure 
he might catch him. Accordingly the youQg 
man went ; but no sooner had he got into the 
yard, than the old man, supposing this to be 
the thief, rushed from his hiding place, and attacked 
his son with his clubi and sevi^rely handled the poor 
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fellow before he found out his miitake: the ton, 
supposing the thief was beating him, bawled out to 
his father, who, he expected was at the>hoiise, mur- 
der? father! father! murder! murder! This scene of 
merriment I enjoyed to t'he full, but soon paid for it 
through the nose. The plot being discovered, and 
the agent who sat this machine m motion clearly 
detected, complaint was made, and 1 tasted of the 
same food 1 had so ingeniously cooked for the old 
man's son. I should hardly mentioned the insipid 
anecdotes of my childish years, were it not for the - 
purpose of shewing how those small occurrences 
had a decided influence in giving a tone to the char- 
acter which i sustain at this time, and in directing 
the operations of my after life. So much do tlie 
greatest events depend upon circumstances so min- 
ute, that they often pass unobserved, and conse- 
quently, wrong causes Jire attributed to the efiects 
which take place. Being passionately fond of iii'- 
formation, I embraced all opportunities for reading, 
which my desultory life would admit, and unfortu- 
nately many novels fell in my way, of that kind, 
which had a direct tendency to blow the fire of my 
temper into a tenfold rage. The character of Guy, 
Earl of Warwick, was my favorite. I felt an en- 
thusiastic ardor to tread the stage on which he had 
so fortujiately exhibited. I otten viewed myself at 
the head of armies, rushing with impetuosity into 
the thickest of embattled foes, and bearing down all 
who dared to oppose me. Reading and dwelling so 
much on those romantic scenes, at that early period 
of life, when judgment was weak, was attended with 
very pernicious consequences in operations of niy 
after conduct. Nothing gives the mind of child- 
hood a more unfavourable bias, than a representa- 
tion of those unnatural characters exhibited in novels 
and romances. It has a direct tendency to lead the 
mind from the plain simple path of nature, into the 
aiiT regions of fancy; and when the miAd is once 
habituated to calculate on the romantic system, error 
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and irregularity are the common consequences. 
Likewise, when a man is long habituated to think 
erroneously,* we can hardly expect that he will be 
able to root out the first unfavourable sentiments of 
his education. 1 will candihly. confess, that I too 
strongly feel the truth of their doctrine, even to this 
day. Permit ine here to disress a moment from the 
narrative, and ofter a remark on education for your 
consideration. 

'i'he motives of the most sincere friendship to you 
and your family induce me to do it. 1 have beea 
in habit the of educating youth for seven years, con* 
stantly ; in the course ofmy business, i have endeav- 
ored to study the operations of the human heart, that 
I might be able to afford that instruction which would 
be salutary; and in this, I find one truth clearly es- 
tablished, viz. a child will endeavor to be, what 
you make him ^ink mankind in general are. His 
first ambition is to be like hi^parents; he soon finds 
that his neighbors, the inhabitants of the country, 
nay, the world of mankind, are to be his associated 
for life, and to whom . it is necessary for him to 
recommend himself, in order to enjoy the benefit of 
their society, without alloy; he therefore endeavors 
to assimilate himself to the character which he sup- 
poses mankind generally possess. This motive, I 
believe, has an operation more or less on evejy man. 
If these remarks are iust, which I think no observ- 
ing man will deny, how evident is this truth, that 
a child, in forming his own character, will be essen- 
tially directed by that idea which you instill into his 
mina respecting mankind? Give him an idea, that 
the inliabitants of the world esteem virtue, integrity, 
mildness, and modesty, and that the contrary 9iXp 
obnoxious to them, he will be most likely to 
pursue that c6urse unremittingly. Perhaps an 
objection may arise in your mind, to the truth of 
this observation, and you. will say, it often 
happens that those who are the most strict in culti- 
vating principles of integrity in the minds of their 
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children, are disappointed in their endeavors to make 
the children virtuous. In answer to this objection, 
I will observe, that our actions aie as strong a lan- 
guage, and perhaps strongs, than our words : and 
as the observations of children are extremely keen, 
they discover at once, whether our words and 
our actions speak the. same language ; and when 
they find them interfering, they immediately con- 
clude, that deception is the object of the parent, 
and not sincerity, that he utters words that he does 
not believe himself, and puts on a false appearance 
to answer some sinister end; a view of which ifisensi- 
blv leads the child,into the practice of dissimulation. 
The ambition in children of becoming like their 
superiors, rightly directed, is of the utmo9t impor- 
tance, in forming them such as they ought to be. 
To grant a child your approbation, when doing, or 
desiring to do right, is a reward which he will ever 
seek after, when he tlpinks it within his reach; there- 
fore to keep that reward uniformly within his pow- 
er, is a matter of importance ; and not by indulg- 
ing a petulent disposition, destroy or render doubt- 
fujhis expectations 'of obtaining what he merits. 
Here you establish the first principles of justice in 
his mind, upon which he will practice, when he be- 
comes an active member of society. As the child 
advances to a riper state, and becomes what is gen- 
erally termed a youth, he feels the strength of 
his disposition for assimulating hb character to 
the feelings of mankind increase, and he will 
adopt such measures as his judgment then dictates ; 
hence, to inform his judgment, is the only way to 
make him capable of conducting well ; to restrain 
him, by dictatorial dogmas, from the paths of error, 
will answer but a tempory purpose ; until he learns 
by the lessons of reason, or by the more feeling ef- 
fects of prudence, he never will be in a capacity to 
act his part in life with propriety. We must expect 
to find many errors in the calculations of youtnful 
yearsy and tnose errors ought to be pruned by the 
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most careful hand, lest the haahness of the f i^niog 
should appear to the subject the cruel strike ^of an 
e&emy, rmther than the gentle touch oCj'.^ friend. 
To censure the £%ulte of youth bej^,,-, .^, Wh^t 
they ought to bear, is generally attended :u ai fatal 
consequences. It destroys the object of tneir pur- 
suit, viz. approbation ; they revoh at justice, which 
they sensibly feel;, therefore, inflicting unjust pun- 
ishment is generally attended with fatal consequen- 
ces in the system of education. It destroys the 
princmles of equity in the youthful breast, and sub- 
stitutes in their room, the despotic principles of tyr*- 
ranny. This cause strongly operates in society. 
Hence, my Lord Hale, with gteat pertinency and 
humanity says '* better ten guuty escape, than one 
innocent pereon suffer." I have often seen instanr 
ces where the ambition of youth to do well, has 
been destroyed, by censuring their faults with too 
much severity; one of which J will mention. I once 
taught a school in a town of jSlasschusctts, by the 
name of Charlton. Having a school consisting of 
eighty members, I divided Uiem, according to my 
usual custom, into two classes. My school, at this 
time, was entirely related according to my mind, 
and in the most obedient order, greatly to the sat- 
isfaction of the parents of the children, who fre- 
quented the school. Application was made to me 
at this time, by a clergyman in the vicinity, for the 
admission of his son into" the school. With great 
difficulty I persuaded the committee, who had the 
direction of admitting members, to admit him. 
My desire for his admission sprang from the same 
cause which the committee's aversion did,, The 
youth was fifteen years of a^, and had been ex- 
pelled from all the schools in the country, conse- 
quently, whatever Dodge, the name <jf this youUi 
was concerned in, must, in the opinion of people, 
be adopted from a wrong motive. Convinced 
from my own feelings under simular circumstances, 
that a different line of conduct towards him, from 
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wli8' aad been observed, would produce a different 
efieci., J -^as desirous of trying the experiment. Ac- 
coW'ir when he came to my school, I intimated 
to hiB at he must take the lead of one , of the 
' classes, .vhich composed the school ; and that I ex- 
pected from his exertions and example, his class- 
w>9uld make a very respectable appearance. I en- 
deavoured to convince him, that this appointment 
was not from design, but from a real esteem of his 
merit, by showing him many little distinctions. His 
conduct, for about twelve or fourteen days was 
equal to my most sanguine expectations ; but re- 
turning from dinner one dav, I found the school in. 
an uproar at the conduct of Dodge, who, in my ab- 
sence, had gone into the u^per loft of the house, 
and had most scandalously insulted some youhg wr^ 
men, who tirere at the back side of the school ho'i^e. 
Complaint was made of this, with all the exagger- 
ations which are apt to attend the transgression of 
such a character. Dodge himself was present at. 
the time, and discovered that mortification in his 
. countenance, which made me feel sensibly affected 
[ox him. I treated the report as though I could not 
believe that Dodge had conducted in such a man* 
ner as to render it possible, that the thing should be 
as represented ; that some mistake must have existed, 
and refused to pay any further attention to it. It 
would have been to you, sir, a matter of cmriosity, 
to have observed the workings of the countenance 
of Dodge under this trial ; and when he found that 
my confidence in him was yet unshaken, so contra- 
ry to his fears, I was really afraid he would have 
fainted. This had the desired effect. Never had 
I one in my school who conducted better afterwards, 
during his whole continuance with me, which wa* 
about a year. 

I wotUd not widi to be understood that a relax- 
ation of discipline is ever to be admitted ; on th» 
contrary, the most uniform course of this adminisp 
•tration should be attended to, without the least de- 
2 
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fiation. Our commaiidsj in the iint place, ou|lit to 
b^ reasonable, humane, and parental, calculated to 
promote, not only the ^ood of the subject of our 
government, but likewise embracing for their object, 
ine behefit of the whole community.. When the 
commands are once given, never ought we to suffer 
a breach of them under any circumstances whatever. 
Bv such a practice we make good subjects, good leg* 
islators, and good executors. By these means we 
habituate our youth to submit to good and whole* 
some laws, without being in danger of that restless 
turbulent disposition, which so frequently distracts 
the government of a Common wealtn. We likewise 
make them good legislators, bv giving them con- 
stant examples, in our mode of sovernmg them, of 
justice, humanity, and parental kindness; and when 
those principles are once established in the human 
breast, tlie governing obiect of such characters will 
be, to enact and establish such laws as will distri- 
bute and support the genuine and real principles of 
their education They, likewbe, will make men, 
who, in theii executive capacity, will promote the 
highest good of society, by uniformly adhering to 
an undeviating course of executing laws to wnich 
they are appointed. But I return from this digres- 
sion to the narrative. 



CHAP. II. 

'Tis education (bmw the common mind: 
^tist as die twig u bent, tiie tree's inclin'd. 

B£m« possessed with the most romantic ideas 
of military prowess, i loni^d for an opportunity 
of signalizing myself in that department, and con- 
sequently, embraced the iiist opportunity of enter- 
ing into the military line^ At tnis time a reei«ijent 
of the^contineata] forces, commanded by CcJ, H%- 
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ten, were marching though the country where I Ihr* 
ed, and I, at the age of fourteen, enlisted into an ar- 
tillery company attending the regiment, as a pri- 
vate soldier. This cicumstance s6on coming to the 
knowledge of my father, he applied to the officer un- 
der whom I had enlisted, and obtained my discharge. 
Chagrined and disappointed at this une^^P^t^^ ^' 
pulse, I -concluded that all my prospects for fame 
were at an end, knowing of no other opportunity 
by which I could, probably, intrbduce myself into 
the military department. The regiment were on a 
march, which took them about six weeks, and re- 
turned through Hanover again, on their way to head- 
.quarters. While they lay encamped in tnis town, 
about five miles from my father's nouse, I began to 
consider the probability of joining them again; 
thinking that should I neglect this opportunity, ali|^ 
my future prospects in lile were at an end. After 
revolving tnis subject some time in my mind, I came 
to a resolution to elope from my father, about the 
time the regiment were to mardi, anit^ ^o off with 
them. Report said they were to march on Monday 
morning, therefore that was the time fixed in n^y 
' mind to leave my father's house. On the Sunday 
preceding the time of their march, my father was 
absent, on a change with a neighboring minister, and 
80 produced a favorable opponunity for the execu- 
tion of my plan. On some pretended cause, I tar- 
ried from church that day, in order to have an oppor- 
tunity of making those arrangements which I thought 
necessary to equin myself for a soldier. Acconl- 
ingly, I took a beet blanket and tied it full of clothes 
and provisions, not knowing that I should ever 
be provided with either by tne publi'* ^ My pro- 
vision consisting of bread and* cneese, that being 
-the only kind wnich was ready cooked, would best 
answer i 
with an < 
horn filled 1 _ 
conveineBt place until the important momentshtrild 
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arrive. About the dawn of day, on Monday uior*. 
ing, I placed myself under the enormous load, con- 

' tained in the blanket, after being accoutred with 
powder-hori^ and musket, and pursued my way 
with energy to the camp, where I arrived a little al- 
ter sunrise. My appearance in camp, in this ludi- 
crous pli^, was an obiect of universal curiosity 
and amusement. Sweating under an enormous load 
of bread and cheese, brandishing the old family 
musket of my father's, accoutred with a due quan« 
tity of powder in a horn, by my side, and a suffi- 
ciency of ballin my pocket to kill thirty men, if 
rightly directed, I made the appearance of more 
than Quixotic bravery. Surely the knight of La 
Mancha, had he seen me in my present plight, would 
have dismounted from the most redoubtable Rozin- 

^nte, and would have yielded to me the palm of 
chivalry, as the most accomplished knight on the 
sod; 

These first dawnings of resolution and perseve- 
rance, which were manifested in this ridiculous essay, 
1 found were pleasing to the officer, under whom I 
h^ formerly enlisted ; to whom I again applied for 
admission into his company, but previously declared, 
that I would not again enlist with him, unless he 
would engage not to discharge me if my father 
should pursue me. The regiment did not march till 
near the middle of the day, much to my disappoint* 
ment, and I received the disagreeable intelligence 
that my father had arrived in camp previous to their 
march. 

The resolution of my officer, who was a man of 
feeling, was not proof against the solicitations of my 
father. He again discnarged me, and my father 
took me home. As the obstacles to my joining the 
arnxy increased, my resolution to surmount them, 
gained strength, and my anxiety for this piurpose had 
risen to such a degree* that 1 determined to elope the 
first minute I was from tinder my father's', eye, and 
follow the regiment, c All that day and rught I was 
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guarded with the iitmdst attention. About ten 
o'clock the next motning I was sent on an errand to 
the next neighbor's, about the distance of ten rods. 
When I had gotten that distance, I ran with all my 
might, and never stopped until I bad run twenty-eight 
•miles from home, wnere I overtook the regiment. 
There I enlisted with another officer, determined not 
to be dismissed again by my former misplaced confi- 
dence. I had not been here long before my father, 
with two other men, came full^tilt after me. Bgiug 
somoiwhat doubtful whether I should again be dis- 
charged, I determined to make my own safety by 
flight, but the men who were with my father, obser- 
ving my operations, pursued and overtook me after 
some little difficulty. However, the officer under 
whom I had enlisted absolutely refused to discliage 
me, unless I gave my consent. Accordingly, my 
father made application to me, for my approbation 
in the matter. This was a new scene ; to viewnpny 
parent before me a supplicant, beseeching me to re- 
turn with him ; stating to my view, the situation ol 
ai disconsolate mother, the most affectionate of pa- 
rents ; the yearnings of his own feelings of compas- 
sion towards me, and the unhappy situatian to which 
they should all be reduced, should I still persist in 
my desperate resolution of leaving them ; this was a 
situation too affecting for me to bear. A flood of 
contending passions rushed on my mind. To return 
from the first attempt for military fame, before 1 had 
fairly set out, after forming such strong resolutions 
to the contrary, appeared to me pusillanimous and 
foolish. On the other hand, to break through all the 
ties of nature, compassion and benevolence, was 
what my soul sickened at viewing. One moment* J 
was determined on going, at the next 1 was for re- 
turning. No permanent resolution could I form till 
the next morning, when the revallee being beaten, 
all the feeling of military ardor were again rekindled. 
and I was determined to march. My father finding 
my re8olution-fi:'ed, took a most solemn and affec 
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tmg leave. This scene I cannot reflect upon without 
feeUng the weakness of a woman. 

The ni^ht following, when the hurr^ of conten- 
ding passions had subsided, and 1 had full leisure for 
taking a retrospective view of those very singular 
transactions, tney filled my mind with the severest 
compunctions. To view my parent rcttirning to a * 
disconsolate fanuly, laden with sorrow, whilst I had 
been deaf to all the calls of nature and compassion, 
wer% circumstances which filled me with the keenest 
iiensation of distress ; and the night following I was 
not able to close mv eyes to sleep, such were the agi 
tations of my mind. 

There I determined to return to my father, not- 
withstanding all the mortifying circumstances which 
would attend such a procedure. Early tlie next 
morning, a dergvman, by the name of Olcott, came 
to mc, to persuade me to return to my fatlier. This 
be ibund no difficult matter to do. I told him 
frankly I was willing: but when he made application 
to my officer tor a discharge, he was flatly refused. 
We marched from thence to head-quarters j at West- 
Point, without meeting with any occurrenc es worth 
relating. 

When the regiment had arrived on the North Riv- 
er, they were constantly alarmed by the enemy, and 
)iad a number of skumishes with them. At such 
times I was always kept back with the baggage, and 
never sufifered to go into action, notwithstanding 
all my entreaty. I fully believe, had I been indulged 
in my romatic disposition, I should have rushed fool- 
ishly into that danger, from which 1 never should 
h^ve returned. These repulses brought about that 
mortification and disappointment which cured me of 
military ardor. Filled wiUi resentment and chagrin, 
\ suddenly left the army and returned home to my , 
father. Soon after my return, mv father wrote the 
foUowing letter to General Wasninston for my dis- 
charge, and sent it by the hand' of the honorable 
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Bezakel Woodward, Esq. who was then on his way 
to Congress j from I he state of New-Hampsiiire. 

Hanover^ N. Hampshire^ Dec, 24, 1779. 

**MCCF HONORED SiH, 

" Thede wait on your excellency to inform, that 
while Col. Hazen's regiment remained at Coos, 
Lieut. Crowley, an officer of the train, meeting with 
my son, a young lad of thea^e of fourteeen years, 

Sersuadcd him to enlist ii/^o his company ; with some 
ifficulty I obtained his release from that enlistment. 
But the youn^ lad having had his mind inflamed bv 
many fair promises and airy encouragements, with 
unappeasable desires to join service, afterwards 
eloped froiu me, and enlisted under Capt. Lloyd, on 
the regiment's return from these parts to head-quar- 
ters. But finding his expectations disappointed, he, 
left the army soon after its arrival at head-quarters, 
and is now at home with me. As a sovereign God 
has not long since deprived me of four children, and 
has left me but two to survive their death ; and as 
this son is a lad so much under the age that is com- 
monly deemed necessary to constitute a soldier fit • 
for the service, and as I had ever designed him for 
a public education, yoiur excellency will please to 
indulge my request, that he may be discharged from 
the service. 'I hough I have the cause of America 
sincerely at heart, and ever have, and trust ever shall 
exert myself to the utmost of my ability in its behalf; 
yet your excellency will not wonder at any degree 
of reluctance in me, against my son's engaging in 
the service under my present circumstances. Y(>ur 
excellency will please to signify your pleasure by 
the bearer, and due obedience shall be rendered to 
your commands with cheerfulness. With daily 
prayers, that tiie Ood of armies will be your shield 
and friend, aud honor your excellency as an instru- 
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ment of complete salvation and deliTetance to tte 
United States of America, I am your excellency's 
Most obedient humble servant^ 

£D£N BURROUGHS. 
His Excellency George Washington, Es^. 
P. S. During the time my son was in the army, 
be never passed muster* nor drew any bounty or 
clothing;." 
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Scenes of ray yuuth ! pale torrow 
A ibade o*er ixW yi>ur beautiei now ; 
And rolls tlie momeiils of tlieir wings. 
Tint scatter ^leasuiies as tliey flow. 

Soon after this my father placed me at school un- 
der the tuition of the late Joseph Huntington, D. 
D. whose fame for an instructor was very noted 
throughout all the New-England Stales ; where I 
continued one year, and was then removed to Dart* 
mouth College, of which I became a member. 

Whilst I was With Doctor Huntington, many of 
those boyish pranks Which students are apt to prac- 
tice, in order to give themselves the tone of wits, 
were performed by me to the no small diversion of 
myself and the other students, and to the great hin- 
drance of my pursuits in literary acquirements. This 
was the hour of folly. From the effect of this 
age flowed a continued stream of crude, undigested 
whims, which kept the school and myself in a con- 
stant uproar. I became an inmate in the family of 
my preceptor, which consisted of the Doctor, Mrs* 
Huntington, two sons by a former wife, nearly my 
own age, and a number of smarll children, how 
many I do not recollect. The Doctor himself was a 
character whose parallel is not commonly found. A 
man of very considerable oratorical abilities, which 
consisted more in smooth figures, and ingenious dec- 



laniation, than in close metaphysical masoniiig. A 
mind by no jneans tied down to establisl^ modes 
and forms, out internally despisiilg them ; posses* 
sing an unbounded ambition ; fpnd of flattery^. A 
temper, when undisturbed, philanthropic, but disap* 
pointDient and chagrin, changed it into the boister- 
ous vsige of a northwest whirlwind. Mrs. Hunting- 
ton, a character truly amiable. Joseph, second son 
' to the Doctor, after his own name, about one year 
younger than myself. This youth was truly the son 
of hia fatlier.- 'rhe fire of his ambition was great ; 
his resolution was equal to his ambition ; and his 
excentricity was. equal to both ; with a strong 
mind, equal to his father, he despised the ^hackles of 
education, broke through all the little obstacles of 
vulgar prejudice, and piursued those paths to which 
the fire of genius, and tlie want of judgment at that • 
time directed him. The rest of the famuy had noth- 
ing imcommon in their characters which distinguish- 
ed them from mankind in generaL 

Being full of vivacity, Joseph and I were almost 
perpetually prosecutins some scene of amusement 
or diversion. Some of those pastimes were grado* 
ated upon a scale of innocence, an4 some I am soi^ 
ry to say, embraced for /their object the vexatioa 
and detriment of the neighbors. Our chief force 
was aimed at a neighbor, commonly known by the 
name of Tyger, on account of his morose misan- 
thropic disposition. One night we repaired to his 
house, and took logs from his wood pile, about two 
feet in length, and piled them np against his door, 
until they reached the top« laying them in such a 
manner as to incline into the house. After arrang- 
ing matters in this order, 'we made a noise as if ,at- 
temptins to get into the old man's garden, sufficient- 
ly loud for him to hear ; immediately upon this the 
old man crept softly to the door, and opening it sud- 
denly , down came the logs so rapidly as to knock 
bim to the floor, and cover him over. The noise 
which this had made alarmed the family universally, 
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with an idea Hbht they felt the shodc of an eartll-i 

quake, and that the lastjudgment had a||riTed, which ' 
8et«oiue a screaming and some a praying, and for a 
long time these ideas so wholly occupied the' min^ 
of me family, that the old man could not get any 
assistance from the load of timher under which he 
was huried. Immediately upon his being freed from 
his confinement, he put on some clothes and repair* 
ed to Dr. Huntington's, in order to enter a com* 
plaint against Joseph and myself, whom he suspect-* 
ed of being the agents in this disagreeable scehe ; 
and the reason of his suspicion was founded in this^ 
viz : but a few days before^ Joseph and 1 were 
caught by him, pickmg some early apples oflf a tree 
in his garden ; a complaint of which was made, and 
we obuged to pav three shillings* But as we were 
seen to go to bed that night and found in bed when 
he came with this laftt complaint, and no eyidenee 
that we had left our bed^ it was concluded tliat hitf 
suspicions wanted proof, and' there this matter 
ended. 

Soon after this wo contrived another plan to dis-> 
turb the old man's quiet. Joseph went to him, and 
with a vroful countenance profesied his sorrow for 
his having given him trouble, and in order to evince 
his sorrow, told him he had to inform of an intention 
of some of the scholars to rob his apple trees that 
night, and advised him to watch, that he might, diH 
tect them ; and if he should, they would &ve to 
pay him a considerable sum of money. I'his bait 
the old man eagerly swallowed, and took his stand 
accordingly for watching. 

The other jpart of this, contrivance I was to act 
myself, as being the best fitted for it, on account «if 
my superior ability. Accordingly, about ^ten at 
i^iight, 1 crept along dose to the garden fence till I 
came, as though by accident, near to the old man, at 
which 1 turned and ran, and he after Hne« Ileing 
able abundantly to out-run him, I kept but a very 
imaU dista*ice before him, pretending to run v;ith 4l 



mrmi^i^U in aider to «w« bUi^speeltlloin of being 
iDlc to overtftKeiw ; when eoming to the edge of a 
dUtdi, which contained «hOut three feet depth of 
mud and fi|th» I c^pp^d down on my hs^nds and 
knees before the old nian, and he stumbled over me 
plump into the ditch ; but catching hold of the 
skirt of my eoat, toie it off and canied it into the 
ditch with him. Thi; was a clue which senred the 
next day to uniayel the plot in part, as it related to 
me ; and when complaint was made to our Pre* 
ceptor, he acquitted us entirely, as not having done 
any thing unlawful, nor having i^ttempted it accord- 
ing to the proof. 

This was a scene of great divenion to the Doc* 
tor. The wofiii countenance which Tyger madQ 
about falling into the ditch, together with m^ . 
strutting about without a skirt to my eoat, aKogetli« 
er, made so ludicrous an appearance, that notwith- 
standing aU the ewtion of the Doctor, he could 
«o( suppress the Mng inclination to laugh, but 
FOuld, once in a wWe, burst forth in spite of him* 
self. Not long after Ibis I had intelligence of the 
death of an omy brother by a letter firom m^ father 
to the Qoctor, a copy of the answer to which is as 
follows : 

« CevMilry, C?oii. SOlA iVbt»«»6er, 1781. 

K AbT» AHO TK£f nEAl^ SIR, 

<* In your great.aH^ction I am afflicted ; and the 
sight ot your letter, with the melancholy tidings, 
made a very deep impression upon my neart. I 
haye seyenu times tasted the bitter cup ; may we 
learn to lire wholly <m God, If our houses are not 
10 with him as we naturaUy wish, and do not grow 
and flourish agreeably to our fond hopes; jret thMre is 
nn eyerlasting covenant, mdered in all tnings, and 
sure ; let this be all our salvation and all our desire. 
Dear sir, I condole with you and Mrs. Burro-ighs in 
this furnace of afl|ictk)n, and our prayers for each 
ath0r,I4auhliiQt,aceHiiiteaL WyiregarcdloSto* 
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phcn, he behaves well, and maken good progress in 
nis learning ; seems well contented : we take the 
same care of him as of oar own children, as to eve« 
ry thing he stands in need of. I am glad to see that 
he takes serious notice of the death of nis dear broth- 
er. I have done, and shall do, all in my power that 
with the blessing of God, he may make a good ian» 
provement of it, and be a spiritual gainer by so great 
a loss. You know how, dear sir, to leave your now 
only son with God, as well as all your other con* 
cerns, for time and eternity. While Stephen is with 
me, be assured that I will be as kind and faithful a 
parent to him as I am capable. But alas ! what are 
friends, children, or any of the dying enjoyments of 
this transitory world ! had you not a better portion 
you would be very unhappy : but you can say with 
the Prof)[>het, '< although the ng tree shall not blos^ 

som ." 

<' May Mrs. Huntington's sincere love and sym 
pathetic condolence, together mth mine, be accept* 
able to Mr. Burroughs and his Wdy. I have the hon 
or to be, my dear sir, with great respect, 

Youf most obedient, humble servant, 
JOSEPH HUNTINGTON. 
Rev. Mr. Bubrooqhs." 

As it is a custom generally through the state of 
Connecticut to keep Saturday evenings as the com- 
mencement of holy time, ana consequently, to con- 
sider Sunday as expiring with the beginning of 
the succeeding evening, the relation of the following 
circumstance will not be so much woiidered at. 

One Sunday, after sunset, a number of the Doc- 
tor's students had assembled in the street, and were 
somewhat noisy about a pastime by which they were 
amusins themselves. This noisy merriment appeared 
to the Docter to be mistimed, when exhibited in the 
street, at so great a proximity with the Sunday ; and 
therefore, he wished us to desist from pursuing our 
sport in th^ street, and attend to it in the door-yard . 
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telling us we might do any thing in the yard^ if we 
would not m»ke any noise in the street. We accor- 
dingly all came into his yard, and began our amuse* 
ment again ; but soon stopped bv an idea being 
tfuggcsted of the great liberty which the Doctor had 
granted us, of doing any thing in his yard. His 
office of necessity stood within die limits of the 
yard ; therefore^ it was proposed, and immediately 
agreed, to upset this building. 

Dr. Huntmgton rbing very early the next mor- 
ning, according to his usual custom, saw the de- 
struction of his little house. On making inauiry of 
the scholars, they all denied that they knew how the 
house came to be overset, until he came to me, and 
said, "Burroughs, do you know how the little' house 
was turned over ?" "Yes, sir," — " Well, who turned 
it over ?" "We, who were at play, last evening, in 
the yard." How came you to turn it over ?" "You 
said, sir, we might do any thing in the yard." The 
Doctcr said uq more ; went down ; procured some 
hands ; and replaced the necessary on its formei 
foundation. Not long after this, the Docter wrote 
the following letter to my father. 

"Coventry, (Con.) Marek Qtk, 1781. 
'' Reveiiend and dear sir, 

"You and your lady will please to accept our best 
'egards: no doubt the welfare of your only son lie« 
near both your hearts : he is well ; has K fine genius, 
makes swift advances in the classics. There is in 
liim such an exuberance of life and spirits, as requires 
uncommon vi^Uance and care in the oversight and 
direction of his ways, in this early period of life, 
which however, I tmst may in future time make him 
80 much the more active and useful in the service of 
God and his country. I hope he will pass a good 
examination at the next commencement, if you 
choose he should enter College. At his own earnest 
request, he boards about a mue and an half from my 
house, with a young mjin a little older than he i I 

9 
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have thouj^ht proffer to dispense with the distance 
of way, in consideratioa that the family and whole 
vicinity are attached to religion, virtue, and good 
order, more than any other neighborhood in this 
place, and more, almost, than ever I knew anywhere 
in the world. Mr. Wright lives next door to him ; 
he and all the neighbors have a great respect for you, 
and miite in every friendly effort for the oest interest 
of your son. I often tell him, however, that he may 
return and board with me whenever he is willing ; 
meanwhile, I take the same care of all his wants as 
though he was in my own house. 

'^Sucfa ere the times with us, sir, that the support 
of those ministers who live by the penny, without 
farms,' is one half curtailed, even among parishes 
that do the best for them, and if such times continue* 
' I must give my sons their education at home. I 
hope, however, in the good providence of God, 
they will live to have the benefit of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

*' What we can do for your son in the family^ is 
left wholly to your generosity ; and indeed, was my 
income as in years past, the whole expense I should 
look upon not worthy of any account. Rest as* 
sured, sir, that the best interest of your son is daily 
consulted, to the utmost of my ability, and I hope 
and trust that his parents and his country will re- 
joice in his honor and usefulness in days to com& 

**l am, dekr sir, with great affection and respect, 
** Your most obedient humble servant, 

** JOSEPH HUNTINGTON. 
** Rev. Mr. Bur&ottghs." 

Sometime after this, boarding about a mile and a 
half from the Doctor's, with another lad nearly o£ 
mj own age, we took an old horse that ran in the road 
and mounted him, as we were going to school, with* 
out saddle or bridle, and rode him through the street 
full tilt. This circumstance becoming known, th« 
owner of the horse applied to a justice of the peace 



ftiia obtained a warrant for ut, and being taken, 
were brought before him and fined, together with the 
cost, fifteen dollars; the owner having summoned 
twenty witnesses to wove one fact. Soon after this 
I returned to my father, and brought th^ following. 
^^♦•T from tfie Docto#to him. 

" Coventry, Con, Sept. 1781 
** Rei'erekd sir, 

*' On examination, I trust you will find your son 
well accomplished to perform the exercises of a fresh- ^ 
man at college ; with constant study 1 think jj^is * 
able to do it better than freshmen in general dicPat 
Yale College in my day. I have done every thins 
in my power for his education and J^is morals, anQ 
am exceedingly grieved to acquaint you, that one 
affair has happened since I last wrote to you, which 
must^ uncomfortable to his parents, as indeed it 
has bRn to me. 

" Stephen was so unguarded, about the middleof 
June last as to take and use a horse several timesi 
and that even in a cruel manner, without the know- 
ledge of the owner, who lived not in my parish, but 
in me vicinity, near the borders of it: the owner of 
the horse happens to be one of the most inhuman, 
cruel, revengeful, spiteful monsters that ever disgra-- 
ced humanity: and as soon as he found out the mat- 
ter, he was wholly bent on vengeance and the ut- 
most cruelty. 1 took and pastured the horse eight 
weeks, and repaired all damage more than sev- 
en fold; I ^also offered the man two crowns if 
he would settle the matters without a law suit, and 
took every other step I could think of to save ex- 
pense and prevent a public noise : but all in vain. 
The monster knew that the law in such a case is ex- 
tremely severe, awarding three fold damages and 
all costs, and nothing could glut his infernal malice 
till he had drawn your son before authority. And, 
for three fold damages and costs, obtained judgment 
againsthim for about fifteen dollars: for the pay* 
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ment of which, two of 1117 neighbon, Mr. Porter 
and Mr. Hawkins, gave their security, and your son 
returned to his study as before. The aif'air gare me 
unspeakable distress of mind, and even kept me 
awake several nights. The authority could do nothing 
in the case but what they did ^thc law is plain.. The 
monster that prosecuted summoned a great cloud of 
evidences on purpose, I suppose, to gratify his mal- 
ice in augmenting the cost. Our people, sir, have 
all the highest respect and veneration for you, and 
are ready to interpose and do all they can to <save 
' yoj^trouble, and with one voice cry out upon the 
w Ach that has been so cruel to you and your son. 

"It is highly necessary, sir, that you should make 
us a visit as soon as may be after commencement. I 
am in fear you i^ill think somewhat hard of mc, that 
I did liot retain Stephen in my own house ; when 
I see you, I will give you the fullest satisfa^on in 
that matter. Had he been willing to ha^vAlived 
with me the whole time, I shoidd have rejoiced at it« 
notwithstandirig the extreme difficulty of my kee]> 
Ing any boarders in these times. I hope CU>d wiC 
dispose and im])rove him in some important and hon- 
onul>le station in life, as he has certainly an ex« 
cellent genius ; though he is as yet in the vanity of 
youth. \ 

' ** I mourn that I cannot wait on you, as I intend- 
ed, and the other worthy gentlemen of the board. 

" May our kindest regara« bo acceptable to Mr. 
Burroughs and lady ; may all New Covenant bles- 
sings be your portion, and that of your remaining 
children ;. after all our trouble may we rtieet in ev- 
erlasting rest 

"My kind loveio all my friends and acquaint- 
ance in your parts. I remain. Rev. and dear Sir, 
with the firmest attachments, and most cordial affec- 
tion, your faithfid friend, and most obedient humble 
servant, 

JOSEPH HUNTINGTON. 

Rev. Mr. BnB&ovous " 
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Inasmuch as you are now on the subject of Di 
Huntington, and his correspondence with my fa 
ther, I will here insert two other letters written by 
him some years ifter ; one, when I was in great' ad 
versity, and. the other, at a time of apparent pros- 
perity. 

Coventry, Con. 26fA Jan. 1783. 
•* Rev. and vert dear sir, 

" YdUr late epbtle came safe to hand ; and while 
I was affected with pleasure in your kind remen^ 
brance of me, I was impressed with mucli sympathy 
and grief in the case of yonr dear and only son. 
The ways of divine Providei.ce are a great deep j 
what God does we " know not now, but shall know 
hereafter." St. Austin, when a youth, was very 
vain, vicious, wild, and ungovernable : his pious 
mother, Monica, was continually in prayers and 
tears for him : an eminent Divine, one day, told her, 
that so many prayers would never be lost. You 
well know what God did for St. Austin, and what 
a blelsin^ he was to the Church, and to the world. 
Let us submit, pray, hope and wait. 
• " We are in eood health ; have no news more, 
perhaps, than wnat you have been acquainted with; 
the work of God has been considerable among us, 
and yet continues ; the effusion of the divine Spir- 
it with you has been more copious ; Oh ! may it be 
on all tne world, ^' as rivers in the wilderness, and as 
floods on the dry ground !" 

" I beg that my most cordial, regards, with Mrs. 
Huntineton^s, may be acceptable to Mr. Burroughs 
and his lady. 

" Remaining as ever, dear sir, 
"With great respect, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 
JOSEPH HUNTINGTON. 
Rev. Mr. Burroughs." 

3* 

# 
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<* Coventry, Con. ft$d Oct. 1724. 
"Rev. and vert dear sir, 

" Could you know the tender feelings of my heart 
toward you and vour family, it would give me com- 
fort ; my friendship is warm as ever, \vuile I lament 
the separation made amon^ your people, and mourn 
that we could not worship toother, when I last 
waited on you at / Hanover, out as my prayers 
have been answered with regard to your son, so I 
believe they will be with respect to your people ; 

rou have now great comfort in the former, you will, 
hope, soon have in tlie latter ; and the whole 'peo- 
ple shall unite and rejoice in your light, as in days 
past. 

*^ Mrs. Huntington unites with me in love and re- 
spect to Mr. Burroughs, his lady and son. God Al 
mighty, grant you evcrv New Covenant blessing. 
I have the honor to be, tiear sir, with nmch respect 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

JOSEPH HUNTINGTON. 
Key. Mr. Buaaouaiuu" 



CHAP. IV. 

« In life*! giy mom, what vivid hues 
Adorn the anitnating views, 

By flattering fancy drawn 1 
But ftornw with gkxnny aspect rise. 
To cloud Uie a«ire of the skies; 

Now mist^ obscure tlw dawn.*' ^ 

At commencement, 1781, 1 was presented, exam- 
ined and admitted a member of Dartmouth College. 
Here I had a new situation before me, and anothei 
part to act ; not possessing alt tlie advantages to aa 
It with eclat. The reports of ray many wild e« cen- 
tricities had come before me, magnified hi a tenfold 
degree, and I found all were waiting with open 
jQouths to see an explosion. ^Those, wno were fond 
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of 8ueh scenes of diyexsion, were disappointed at mr- 
neglect in exhibiting some specimens of fun, whicn 
i had determined to lay by entirely. Others, who 
were of a different cast, lowered upon me with a 
threatening brow, .indicative of their intention to 
check my wildncss at its first appearance. 

Here, I found my situation very different and dis- 
agreeable ^ on the one hand, I was excited, in* 
vited and flattered to gratify those who were fond 
of amusement ; on the other, I was watclicd, with 
the scrutanizing eye of jealousy, for misconduct, and 
a readiness to censure in me what would be thought 
innocent in others, to humble and check that grow* 
ing propensity to disorder, as was alleged. My fa^ 
ther was careful to have me take a room with one 
Jacob Wood, A. M. who, of all others, was besi 
calculated to humble and mortify an;^, whom he en- 
tertained a suspicion against as diiiering from him in 
principle or practice. A man of small stature, and 
yet smaller mental abilities : rigid and enthusiastic 
m his notions of religion, which consisted in a sour, 
morose, misanthropic line of conduct towards all 
who were not of his party. To be an inmate with 
such a character, you will readily conceive, no way 
comported with a disposition like mine ; and conse- 
quently, we never enjoyed that union and harmony 
of feelings in our intercoux^e, as room mates, which 
was necessary for the perfect enjoyment of social 
life. Possessing a mind very unstable, he was often 
out of humor, at his want of success, in making 
me submissive and humble to his caprice ; and being 
desirous of my sharing a part of his chagrin, he as- 
sailed my ears with a perpetual stream of petulant 
criminations. He sought opportunities to mortify 
me before company, by representing me as a person 
inattentive to matters of religion, and consequent- 
ly, wanting every virtue. This mode of procediire, 
1 could not tamely dispense with : my invention 
was tlie only mean of resort for retaliation. 

One night, while he was paying his devoirs to a 
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young lady, word was brought him^ that in a fit Of 
the epilepsy, I was about expiring, and wished for 
him to perform the last kind office of a friend, to 
pray with, and for me. This was a business he al« 
ways attended with great promptitude ; his Dulcinea 
being equally possessed with the laudable an^ition 
of proselyting, agreed to accompany him to the 
room. But when they came there, . they found il 
empty of every living thing, and not even the ap* 
pcarance of any person's being there that nisht ; for 
the truth was, 1 had, the day preceding, obtamed 
leave of absence, and was gone to my father's. 
This was readily understood as a pun upon his sa-* 
cerdotal character, than which, nothing could have 
wounded him more. His character, in diat respects 
he wished to have considered as Sacred ; and to tri£[« 
with that, was striking at the very root of all his 
sanctimonious self importance. He suspected me to 
be the alithor of this mortifying scene, and was un* 
wearied in his endeavors to gain some evidence of 
the fact ^but all his exertions were ineffectual. Not* 
withstanding all these singularities and eccentricities^. 
I believe him to be a man of an honest heart, led to 
practice those ridiculous plans by a misguided zts) 
lor religion. 

About this time, the Indians had made inroads 
upon some of the frontiet settlements, and destroyed 
them. It was feared they would make a descent 
upon Hanover, and bum L)artmouth College, with 
the buildings in its vicinity ; and consequently, the 
minds of me people were full of fear, and easily 
aroused by an alarm of any kind. One evening, 
being in company with a number of others, we pro • 
posed and agreed, to make a visit to a yard of wa • 
termclons, belonging to a man in the vicinity, who 
kept them for sale, and help ourselves to some of 
them. We accordinglj^ put our plan in execution ; 
and went as far as the river, half a mile out of town, 
in order to eat them more securely. After we had 
finished our repasti every one took his own wayi 
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In order to get to his room uDperceired. I came 
directly into town, by the most obvious route, in 
company with one Paine. When we had gotten to 
the green, around which the buildings stand, we dis- 
covered some person walking before my door, ^us* 
pecting, as I supposed^ my absence from my room ; 
which being against the laws of College, at that 
time of night, would give him an opportunity, if he 
made the desired discovery, to involve me m diffi* 
culty. 

All these circums^nces were venr apparent to me, 
and therefore, I wisned to avoid being known to 
him, as wellras to avoid the discovery of the water* 
mellons. We therefore turned off another course, 
than directly to the College, and rolled our gowns 
close together, and tucked them up on our backs, 
so as to make the appearence of men with packs on. 
This man, Higgins by name, seeing lis by this time, 
came on towards us ; we quicker^ our pace — ^he 
puisued us with eq(ual speed-— we ran^he ran aftet 
us, and hallooed with all his might. I was now 
sensible, that an alarm would be made among the 
inhabitants, and of course, some immediate and de- 
cisive measures must be taken to prevent a discovery, 
or a suspicion of the water-melon business falling 
on me ; i therefore, turne<l a short corner, where 
my pursuer lost sight of me, and ran directly back 
to the College, and got into my room undiscoT- 
ered. 

Fortunately, my room-mate was not at his lodg- 
ing this night, f heard an enquiry in the rooms ad- 
^oming respectng the noise ; I went into otie of 
them, and found thev were about starting after Hig- 
gins, to learn the difficulty. We accordingly all 
started together, and after running about one hundred 
rods, came up to him, who w;^ still hallooing for help. 
On enquiry, he told us that he had discovered two 
men, carrying pabks on their backs, lurking about the 
town, whom he supposed to be spies from the Indians, 
aad they had fiedon dlM^overing him. The town waa 
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ulanned, tb^ militia turned out ; tte boats up and 
down the riTer were stopfied ; the woods were scour^ 
ed, but nothing found, nothing discovered; all nighty 
the fruitless search was continued.* 

Alsout the dawn of day, the people returned, wea« 
ry and fatigued, into the town, and assembled foi 
mutual consultation. Some thought one thing, some 
another. Some thought the whole difficulty began 
in nothing, and ended in the same. Some thought 
it a trick of the scholars to make themselves diver<» 
sion. At the suggestion of dps idea, one Capt. 
Storrs observed, Suit he saw Burroughs and Paine 
pass by his house, about six minutes before he heard 
the outcry. The name of Burroughs cast a suspi> 
cious appearance upon the business ; they all turned 
their eyes on me, as the author of this alarm and 
uproar. I cited those who ran from the Col- 
lege with me, on the first of tfie outcry, to vouch 
for my innocence ; they readily did it. All were 
satisfied on my account", except my eood friend Mr. 
Wood. He rolled the eye of jeaJousy over the 
business — ^he was dissatis^d. He took Paine to m 
private room in the College, and there, by 4 r^ter* 
ate course of flattery, threatening, terror, andsootb* 
ings, he obtained the mighty secret, as it related to^ 
me. 1 was immediately informed of the business, 
by a peison whom I had placed in a room adjoin- 
ing, to overhear whatever should be the' resiut of 
this conference. 

It was now about sunrise. I inunediatelv went 
to the owner of the water-melons, and told him^ 
that passing his yard last evening, after he was in 
bed, 1 had taken twelve of his water-mellons, know- 
ing he kept them for sale, and came to let him know 
it, and pay him for them. After counting his water- 
melons, and fbidii^ twelve taken, accoraing to my 
account, he took tiSe p»y, and gatre ■» hk leceipu 

* This is too high oolorod. There was' indeed on alariii» «tA 
the writer of this note was one of the porsiiers ; bat the fright dkl 
lut contimw all night, nor did tbo militia fononlly turn out* 
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1 now returned to mf room, lead^ to meet tlw 
heavy blow I saw was preparing against me. 

By this time it had taken air, that 1 was the ao* 
thor of last night's alarm. Every countenance was 
turned upon me in an oblique direction. They had 
all heard that theft was combined in the business; 
they had all determined 1 must fall under this blow \ 
thierefore, they were waiting for the awful moment 
of my being summoned before the authority of Col-^ 
lege. Ten o'clock, the aU tremendous hour arrived ! 
I appeared ; a n^un^cr had gathered^ which cr >wd^ 
ed the room. After the charge wiais read against mes 
Mr. Ripley, one of the Tutors, addressed me in a 
speech of half an hour's length, stating the enor* 
mous crime 1 had been guiky of, the coiurse of in* 
iquity I must have led through life, to be detected 
in suck an attrocious high handed breach of law, at 
the age of sixteen ; the disgrace I had brought on 
my family connexions, and the seminary of which i 
was a member ; that my expulsion, which would 
undoubtedly succeed, would be but only a prelude 
to my punishment by the civil law : that rum and 
disgrace were the only effects, which would fall on 
my devoted head. 

jThis rant I heard with the coolness of a stoic. 
After he had talked himteU out of breath, 1 ha4 
libert]^ to answer. I mentioned the hardness of my 
case, in being accused, condemned and executed 
without anv proof, pr even beitig heard in my own 
defence. That 1 did not know what eviilence they 
could produce pf my being guilty of the crime laid 
to my charge, b<it whatever it was, I hoped to be suf* 
ficiently able to overturn its validity, and clearly es- 
tablish my innocence. At l^&st, the humane lau'* 
guage €ti candor taught us to hold every man inno- 
cent till he was proved guilty* True it was, I had 
takeh water-melons from Mr. Smith the ni^ht pre* 
ceding, but had early ^at morning informed him of 
the fact, and paid for them. This information wac 
like athvndjeiH^ to sobm of tim spectators. All 
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their hopes of seeing rain fall heavy on my head 
were now quasked in the twinkling of an e^fe. Mr. 
Smith, the oiwner of the water-melons, having been 
sent for, testified to all the facts which I had stated ; 
and of course, here the business ended. 

My father ' consented for my removal from the 
room where 1 had lived. 1 accordingly dianged my 
lodgings, to my no small satisfaction. During the 
succeeding vacation, my father, attentive to his won- 
ted humanity, took a class-mate of mine, by the 
name of Collin, home to his hotse, whose pecunia- 
ry circumstances were difficult, and gave him his 
board and tuition gratis. He likewise supplied Cof* 
fin with provision for his subsistance for the next 
winter, on condition of his paying for them after- 
wards, at a time he himself had fixed, as being most 
convenient. The time being elapsed, I asked Cof- 
fin for the money, according to his promise, in be- 
half of ray fiithcr, in order to answer some small en- 
gagements which 1 was under for the payment of 
money. Pie paid but little attention to my request \ 
A repeated it a number of times afterwards, but 
without effect. At length Coffin told me plainly, he 
had no intention of paying the debt ; stating the 
difference between his and my father's circumstan- 
ces ; that m^ father was better able to do without 
it than he was to pay it. I remonstrated in warm 
terms on the unreasonableness of his conduct. This 
brought about a violent resentment on his side, which 
he never failed to shew when he had an ppportuni- 
.ty. He united himself under the banner of my 
fiiend Wood, in order to increase their strength bj 
union. Mr. Ripley, the Tutor, was likewise disaf- 
fected, not only by the chagrin of being found to be 
a false preacher, when he was on the subject of the 
water-melons, hut likewise on account of a vif le|it 
antipathv and resentment against my father, owi% 
to their disagreeing in sentiment with regard to th^- 
management of certain religions matters ; and Uiere- 
tfoie was determined, accorain|^ to the gQ«il^'vcUe< 
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<' to visit the iniquities of the fathers on the chil- 
dren." He, uniting his force with those ahove 
mentioned) formed a powerful triumyigrate against 
me.* 

About this time the President of the College left 
Here, intending a tour to £iuoi>e. The Tutors now 
became the onJ^ executive authority of the College. 
My friend Ripley was the second in standing, and 
consequently a great degree of influence fell into his 
hands. This influence he was careful to exercise on 
every occasion. On a certain day of the week, 
when my class were called upon to declaim, I did 
not attempt; the reason of my absence was owing to 
this circumstance. 1 had sent my shoes to the shoe- 
makers, and contrary to my expectation, they had 
not yet returned, and I had not shoes decent tor ray 
appearance abroad. Mr. Ripley sent for me to ap- 
pear, and perform my part of the exercises of the 
day : the excuse, which existed, I sent him, but the 
messenger returned with positive orders for me to 
attend. I attended with such shoes as I had, moun<- 
ted the stage, and declaimed. I made my obeisance,, 
and retired. He called to me, and publicly repri- 
manded me for appearing in such habiliment. At a 
certain time he made a request to my class to assist 
him in a certain piece of business, which he was de- 
sirous of performing one afternoon. 1 turned out 
to assist hmi. We were detained till ten o'clock at 
night. The next morning I was absent from recita- 
tion. He sent for me — I came. — He again repriman- 
ded me for being deficient in my classic lesson, 
thou^ he knew the cause was my performing sez- 
viceforhim at his reques t . Finding matters t hus 

* It is justly due to the moinory of Profetnor Kipley, to acquit 
his character of stich an unremitted aspersion. I do not accuse the 
aothor of falsehood. He undoubtedly considered this genllenmn 
as bis enemy; but it is believed that nothing could be more erro* 
mous. Mr. Riplev labored with younj^ Rurrotighs, as a tender fi%- 
•her with his child, to dissuade him from his vicious courses; but 
uni^iiQatclv« the latter considered all his exertions aff the effect 
only of ponona) prfjudice* 4 
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disagreeably situated I determined to ^t thatcrpttud 
which I could not maintain with any probability of 
success. I accwdingly left CoU^^, and went to 
my father's. 



CHAP. V. 

** And dius ny days in one sad tenor nin« 
<* And end in sorrow aa they first begun.'* 

To remain an inactive member of «ocicty was far 
from my desire^ various plans were proposed by my 
. father for my entering into basiness, or at least^ pre- 
paring myself for it, but none appeared so eligible 
as going to sea ; therefore, it was determined forme 
to bend my course that way. My father fitted me 
out with a horse, saddle, bridle, and about twenty 
dollars in money, and let me loose upon the broad 
theatre of the world, to act my part according to my 
abilities. The want of experience and a natural 
hasty temper, prone to inconsiderate actions, augured 
no very favorable prospects before me. 

I had been a member of the seminary of Dart- 
mouth College sufficiently long, to be filled with that 
sort of learning which gave me an exalted idea of 
my own importance, and which was of no mannei 
of use, in my pursuits through life This may ap- 
pear strange, that I should spend three years m 
gaining that, which was good.tor notiiing. Howev- 
er strange it may seem to you, sir, yet it is a fact. 
One year, I was studying to prepare myself for ad- 
mittance into that seminary, where I spent two in 
learning nothing, or that which auiouuted to the 
same in the end. 

Perhaps you may think I entertain an opinion of 
this College as being, in point of usefulness, much 
below the oth^r Universities on the continent ; but 
a is not the case U « 4 melancholy consideration, 
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that our youth should spend so much tkue in acqui- 
ring that knowledge, which, is of no use to them- 
selves or to the community, of w^hich they are mem- 
bers. To acquire an accurate knowledge of the 
^dead languages, seven years is a short time ; and af- 
ter this is effected, to what does it amount? Does 
it give bread to the persons possessing it, or does it 
serve to enlighten, enrich, or render more happy 
any part of the community? I contend that the per- 
son who has learned to make a shoe, does more good 
to society, than he who has spent seven years in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the dead languages. If this 
position is founded in truth, then this consequence 
will follow, that more than one half of the time 
spent at the Universities, according to their present 
establishment on this continent, is thrown away ; 
and, that the position is founded in fact, I will en- 
deavor to prove.* 

The happiness of ourselves, together with the good 
of society, b the governing pursuit of every valua- 
ble member of the community ; therefore, whatever 
conduces to this end, is the. only object worthy of 
attention. .The good of society may be comprised 
in these three points, viz. 1st. To obtain wnat is 
necessary to supply the calls of nature, by the least 
painful measures. Sd. Rules for the regulation of 
mankind, in their relative situation, which, in their 
operation will tend to harmonize the conduct of the 
whole towards individuals. 3d. A supply of food 
for Uie mental part of creation ; for the mental part 
requires a certain supply, in order to render us sen- 
sibly happy, as well as the corporeal. Mankind in 
their present state of existence, find it necessary to 
submit to the pain of labors in order to protect them- 
selves from the cries of hunger and thirst, from the 
inclemency of the climates and seasons, and from 
the unjust encroachments upon their industrious ac- 

* It is not strange the authur sliould reasoo in tliis manner. He 
wail expelled from College in tlie second quarter of his seeond year ; 
and it is a &ct, he studied butveey iiiUe while be was a incmlicr 
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(|uisitions and natural rights. These are the first ob- 
jects which mankind find themselves under the ne* 
cessity of attending to; hence, we find the most 
savage and barbarous nations occupied in these pur 
suits. Nations that had made no improvements in use 
ful knowledge, are subject to the greatest degree of 
pain, in supplying the simple calls of nature. The 
precarious effects of the chase are the most general 
supplies to the calls of hunger with them, and as 
that is a resource of so doubtful a nature, those peo- 
*ple often suffer from hunger unsatisfied; there- 
fore, no wonder we find the inventor of the plow 
immortalized and deified, because the good which 
he had done to mankind was so essentially felt' and 
known. They then saw the uncertainty of a sup- 
port changed mto a certainty ; that they now were 
able to provide for themselves and families, and con- 
sequently, the different sexes could enter into (hat 
connection, which contributed greatly to increase 
the happiness of society, without the danger of see- 
ing their tender offspring perish miserably for the 
want of sustenance. This object occupies the feel- 
ings of mankind now, as it has done heretofore. 
They find the same necessity for a support for them« 
selves and offspring ; and consequently those ac - 
quirements, which serve to render men able to pro* 
cure a support, in an easy and certain way, are now 
the most essential to the good of society. That lear- 
ning the dead languages has no direct or indirect 
tendency to this acquirement is a truth so obvious, 
that more need not be said on the subject ; therefore, 
with regard to the useful of this species of knowl- 
edge, in the first and most essential pursuit of man 
kind, we find that it is not founded in fact. 

The second most important object, for the good 
of society, is those rules for the regulation of man- 
kind in tneir relative situation, which, in their oper- 
ttion, will tend to harmonize the conduct of man- 
kind towards each other. Legislation is a subject, 
perliips, of all others, the most difficult to bring to 
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perfection, so as to have a thorough understanding 
of its nature and operation. It has been the study 
of the greatest men in all a^cs, since society has 
been formed ; and yet, much is to be learned on this 
subject. 

To understand the operations of the human heart, 
80 as tb adopt rules for the regulation of man, in his 
conduct towards his fellow members of society, in 
such a manner as to render those rules easy and ac- 
ceptable to all, and under which, all will enjoy the 
blessings of society uninterrupted, is an object of 
such magnitude and importance, that every breast, 
possessing the principles of philanthrophy, must be 
tired with ardor in the investigation. As far as 
mankind deviate from such a government, so far 
they are politically unhappy, and in as great a de- 
gree as they approximate to this golden age, not of 
poetic fiction, but of reality, so lar they approach 
towards real political perfection. What a perver- 
si-^n of the talents and time of our youth, whom we 
intend for pnblic employments ! to keep them tied 
down to the study of the uninteresting and unessen- 
tial branhces of tne Latin, Greek, aj\d Hebrew lan- 
guages the greater part of their contmuance at the 
University, to the utter neglect of political knowl- 
edge ! lam bold to affirm, that not one to twenty 
of those who are dubbed with the title of A. B. or 
A. M. understand that constitution or form of gov- 
ernment ilnder which they live. Will not the mind 
of sensibility cry out with the orator, on another oc- 
casion? "O, the times, ! O, the manners!" 

The last object of attention, though not less inter- 
esting, is a supply of food for the mental part of 
the creation. The mind of man is made capable of 
greater enjoyment than what barely relates to the 
♦enses. The system of morality and philosophy are 
w^hat I mean to be understood as food for the mind, 
or mental part of creation. When the mind of maa 
becomes disengaged from the primary objects of na- 
ture's call, it then mounts to tnings of greater mag 
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nitude than what, harcly relates to itself ; it views 
creation, the works of providence, and the end to 
which aU these things point. The doctrine of right 
and wrong^ or in oUier words, virtue and vice, is a 
subject which supplies food for the' mind, or which 
^ives the highest polish to the happiness which it en- 
joys. When we view the curious order of nature, 
and sec that all things are governed by fixed and un* 
alterable laws, which once discovered, lead to a 
knowledge of future events and useful improve- 
ments ; that the parent of nature has carefully and 
curiously provided for all his children, even to the 
minutest insect, we cannot but be filled with th^t de- 
light at viewing the fitness of things, wiiich no oth- 
er subject can create. I will contend, that more sat- 
isfaction is enjoyed in viewing the operation of na- 
ture on a single kernel of wheat, after it is commit 
ted to the ground, and there is -more usefulness it. 
that contemplation, than in the study of the dead 
languages through life. Can a kno\"ledge of lhes# 
languages help a person in the invcsngation of etfe 
ics, philosophy, or morality ? 

I am aware it will be said, that to read the scrip** 
tures in the original tongues will enable a person to 
understand them much better, than to be able to 
read the translations only ; and therefore it is neces- 
sary that all who intend the study of divinity as 
their pursuit, should be acquainted with these lan- 
guages. Happy would it have been for mankind 
had these effects followed : but the truth is far oth- 
erwise. We find the Christian world broken into 
garties and factions, by those very characters who 
ave^een enabled to read the scriptures in the orig- 
nal ; and much greater disagreement has happened 
in the interpretation, than what has been among 
those who can read the translation only ; and evea 
in this enlightened age, when so many are favored 
with this great privilege, we do not find a more gen- 
eral agreement respecting the doctrines of the scrip- 
tuns. 
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I appeal to your own observations, whether I have 
not stated matters of fact, as they exist, without 
miscoloring or exaggeration, in respect to the study 
of the dead languages. Then the greater part of 
the time spent at Universities amounts to nothing, or ^ 
what is worse. It habituates the mind to a system ' 
of error, and puts it upon the pursuit of wrong ob- 
jects, and of course it becomes difficult to break 
those chains of habit which education has forged. 

Look around on mankind ; do we see any of those 
luminaries, who have been granted to' the world as 
Heaven's richest boon, from among our collegiate 
characters? On the contrary, a Washington, a 
Franklin, a Rittenhouse, have shone resplendent, 
without the borrowed rays of a College. We are 

grone to form a wrong estimate of education, per- 
aps, more than of any other object of our atten- 
tion. When a youth hast spent four years at a Uni- 
versity, and has gone the common round of estab- 
lishing a character for ability, by stealing water- 
melons, robbing -tien-roosts, geese-houses, &c. and 
playing tricks upon the inhabitants' cows and horses 
and can speak a number of sentences which others do 
not understand, his fond mother looks at him with 
pleasing significance, and tells her inquisitive neigh- 
bors, that her son has got to be a man of science, 
and in order to establish her doctrine recounts all 
the manoeuvres he has practiced at College, in order 
to get a hen out of the roost. The father thinks 
these are marks of greatness of mind and depth of 
knowledge, and from these evidences, forms tlie 
most pleasing expectations of his son's future great- 
ness. These anecdotes are recounted by the neigh- 
bours to their families, through a long course of suc- 
ceeding winter evenings' amusements. They drink 
deeply at this fountain of entertainment. When 
they hear of the foolish pranks of scholars, they are 
exhilirated at the recital ; they dwell upon them with 
picture, and behold the performers with admiration. 
Whereas, let it be said^ that such or such persons 
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have outstripped thek fellows in depth of thought,* 
or perspicuity of reasoning and invention, the tale 
becomes lifeless, and is soon forgotten. 

Our youth, possessing the ambition of becoming 
famous, strike out into that road which the unaccoun- 
table prejudices of mankind have marked out for 
them. They wish to start into notice, and will most as- 
suredly adopt such measures, as they see have brought 
others forward into public esteem. I believe sir, 
you will be heartily tired with my digressions, be- 
fore I get through my tedious narration ; but I ask 
for that exercise of patience, towards my weakness, 
which I know your generosity will grant. My feel- 
ings are so warmly interested in the ideas which 
some of my observations communicate, that I can- 
not suppress them, without doing great violence to 
my mind. But to return to the narrative. 

I left my father's house, about the 20th of Novem- 
ber, at the agje of seventeen, and directed my course 
for Newburyport, a small seaport town in the state 
of Massachusetts, where they fitted out many small 
vessels for privateering. After I had travelled the 
chief of the day, I entered into the woods about 
sunset. Being unacquainted with the way, I was 
not aware of riding more than a mile or two, at far- 
thest, before I should come to inhabitants ; but to 
my surprise, I continued my course till it became 
quite dark, without discovering any trace^ of human 
beings, except the road I was travelling. It began 
to snow violently, and the night was extremely dark. 
I suddenly found myself against a team and wag- 
gon, containing a family moving into the country. 
After enquiring the distance through to inhabitants, 
and the nature of the road, I found! had got the great- . 
est part of the night's work before me. I according- 
ly quickened my pace, and waded through the snow, 
which by this time had become pretty deep, with 
adl the exertion in my power. My horse, which 
had not been refreshed since I left home, tiow be- 
came fatigued \ alighting I drove him before me, till 
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f became weary with travelling myself; and then 
mounted again. I pursued such measures alternate- 
ly, till about twelve at night, when I espied a light, 
at a little distance before me. 

A person j who has been in a similar situation, will 
readUy conceive the nature of my feelings at this 
time. The sight of this illumination, through a 
small cranny of an old log hut, was attended with 
those effusions of pleasure, which the miser never 
feels when hoarding up his treasures. Entering the 
building from which the light proceeded, I found it 
a hut; made in that rude state, which did not admit 
of the polish of art. Logs cut from the forest' were 
laid on the top of each other, to the height of eight 
feet, when a roof was added, the rafters of the same 
materials covered with the bark of trees. This build- 
ing was about twenty fefet square; a large fire being 
built in the midst, the family lay around it on the 
^oimd. The whole group presented a subject fit 
for the pencil of Hogarth. Inquiring how far it 
was to a public Inn, i was informed that one was 
kept there. Necessity constrained me to accept of 
those accommodations, for the want of better. 

Some refreshment for my horse being obtained, 
I was conducted to a bed kept for traveUers, as tlie 
best piece of furniture in the house. Nature was 
too much fatigued to hold a parley with inconven* 
iences. I soon fell into a profound sleep, which 
continued, I suppose, about two hours, when i 
awoke. By the complaints which my bones uttered, 
I was jealous my bed wjas not made of down. 1 
arose, called for my horse, and after travelling five 
miles further, over a bad road, 1 came to a tavern, 
where accommodations were to be had for man and 
horse. I enjoyed myself in this situation much bet- 
ter, since mv other entertainment had been so disa- 
feeable. l stayed at this house until noon ; when 
found myself refreshed with food and sleep, 1 
again pursued my loumey. The next day, I arri- 
red at a town caUed Londondcny^ where the father 
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of a class-mate of mine liTed, on whom I called^ 
and to Diy great satisfaction, found the son at his 
father's. I told them my intention of going to sea, 
and the reason why I had left College. They tried 
to persuade me to relinquish my purpose, but when 
they found me fixed, the old eentleman wrote to 
some of his acquaintance in Newburyport, to be- 
friend me in my pursuit. 

Intending to sell my horse, saddle and bridle, and 
with the avails to prepare myself for sea, I here found 
the market for horses so low, that a sale for him 
would not be easily obtained without great loss ; 1 
therefdre concluded to send my horse back to my 
father. I arrived at Newburyport and delivered 
my letter of introduction to Capt. M' Hurd, to whom 
it was addressed. This man kept a house for boar- 
ders and lodgers ; I accordingly put up with him. 
Not finding any privateers going to sea soon, I con- 
cluded to go in a packet, which had a letter of 
marque to France. Having no doctor engaged, I 
undertook to act in that capacity ; and after obtain- 
ing the assistance, advice and direction of an old 
practitioner in physic, together with marks set on 
each parcel of medicine, 1 thought myself tolerably 
well qualified to perform the office of a physician 
on board the ship. We did not sail till the first 
day of January, 1783. When I lost sight of Amer- 
ica, I cannot say but what my feelinss were more 
disagreeably affected than I expected. Those at- 
tachments which we form in childhood, to places, 
to persons and things, are pretty strong, I believe in 
the minds of all ; and none give tliem up without a 
struggle. 

Soon after we had lost sight of land, I began to 
grow intolerably sea-sick, which continued with- 
out intermission for four days. This is a species of 
sickness, though not dangerous, yet as disagreeable 
to bear as tlie most violent disorder to which the hu- 
man constitution is subject. This served in a great 
measure, to coed my araor for spending my days on 
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the salt water. On the fifth day I began to feel more 
at ease ; the motion of the vessel was not so irk- 
some ; my appetite began to recover, which before 
was quite gone. We made the island of sable, ly- 
ing in 45*aegrees north latitude, where we went on 
shore. This island is a dreary barren place, about 
thirty miles in length. Some wild horses and hogs 
were placed on this spot, for the support of seamen 
who might be cast away. Accidents of this kind 
being very common here, on account of the shoals 
extending from its shores at a ^reat distance into the 
sea. Here was likewise a smadl hut, a porridge pot, 
and fire-wood, flint and tinder-box. Here, the sai- 
lors recounted manv circumstances of the marvel- 
lous, representing this as the abode of spirits, hob- 
Soblins, &c. They affirmed with positive assurance 
lat many families had attempted living here, indit- 
ced by great rewards from government, but all their 
attempts were in vain, owing to sights and noises, 
which had disturbed them. It was said that this isl- 
and, in time of an easterly storm, would shake with 
great violence, which I was rather induced to be- 
lieve, because a natural reason can be assigned for 
this phenomenon. J weaving this place, we pro- 
ceeded on our voyage, till the eighth da^ of 
our departure, when, about 10 o'clock in the mor- 
ning, tne man at the mast head cried out, a sail ! a 
sail was discovered ahead ^ we hove to, in order to 
see which way she was going. We soon found her 
making from us with all her force. We put about 
and made sail after her, till about sunset. We found 
her a merchant's brig from New- York, bound to 
London, with pearl-a%, commanded by one Pratt. 
After we had tnanned our prize, we pursued our 
rout, withqjLLt any material occurrence, till the twen- 
ty third. 

About 11 o'clock in the morning, we espied a sail 
. astern, which we soon saw was in pursuit of us ; we 
made all the sail we could, to run from her, and 
found she carried to it (a sea term for not taking in 
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sail) through some pretty severe squalls. We lost 
sight of her about sunset: we made an island on tlie 
coast of France, pronounced in the French language, 
Graw — ^how they spell it, I do not recollect. We 
came to under this island, and fired for a pilot. One 
soon came off to us: about 1 o'clock at night, we 

fot under way a^ain. This pilot was the first person 
ever saw wearing wooden shoes ; Jiis dress and ap- 
pearance were miserable ; the use of the knife and 
fork was unknown to him. He was invited into the 
cabin, and victuals set before him ; he felt himself 
in such an awkward situation, that, instead of eating, 
he filled his pockets with hard bread, and went on 
deck. This is the situation of the peasantry, though 
not in quite so deplorable a condition, through 
France, so far as I had opportunity of observing , 
About 10 o'clock the next morning, we made Bel 
lisle, and soon after, saw a sail standing for us, right 
a-head. We thought her the same that pursued us 
the day preceding ; she proved to be the same. She 
was a Lugger, carrying 12 six pounders, and was 
chasing a brig mounting 6 guns. We soon passed 
the brig, and speaking wiUi her, found her from 
Boston, bound to Nantz. We entreated her to put 
about with us, and look at the Lugger, which, by 
this thne, was hove to, waiting for us. All our 
entreaties were in vain ; she ran m under the fort of 
Bellisle. We carried 13 guns, but unfortunately, 
ten of them were wood, so that little advantage 
could be expected from them. We hauled up our 
courses, put up our boarding netting, cleared our 
decks, lit our matches, and made all ready for action. 
We had on board twenty-one men besides the pris- 
oners.' The thirteen stripes of the United States 
were flying ; but the Lugger, as yet, shewed no 
colors. We came so n'ear as to hail — ^she answered 
in French — and after understanding we came from 
America and were bound to Nantz, she offered us a 
pilot, and when we told them we had a pilot already 
on board she affected not to understand, but made 
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towards us with a pretended desi8;n of accommoda- 
ting us with a pilot. Not more tnan ten men weW 
to be seen oh her deck. By this time, she was 
sufficiently hear to discover those on board by their 
countenances. Mr. Severe, our first mate, knew 
the commander of the Lugger to be a man froHk^the 
isle of Jersey, having been taken by him the pre- 
ceding year. The mate vociferated like a stentor, 
" give them a gun ! give them a gun !" We fired, 
but »o strongly prepossessed were uie gunners, that 
the Lugger was a Frenchman, that they pointed 
over her, and did her no damage. She ported her 
helm, and fell astern as much as half a mile, expec- 
ting that we fought with 18 guns.' We kept on our 
course-— seeing this, she made all the sail possible 
after as, hung out the English colors, and her deck 
became instantly filled with men. She first came up 
on our windward board, but now altered her inten- 
tion, and came round on our lee-jiide. We began 
to fire stern chases at them, and they returned our 
salute with bow chases. While Mr. Severe was, el- 
evating the gun at our bow he received a swivel ball, 
which carried away his right cheek, went through 
and broke his right arm, and two of his ribs. We 
cai^ht him up, and carried him into the cock-pit, 
where I dressed his wounds, and at the desire of one 
Bootman, a passenger, left Mr. Severe in his care, . 
and returned on deck. Our ship'was thinly manned, 
and the help of every hand was felt. A chest of 
loaded small arms stood on the quarter deck, where 
I took my station. The Lugger, by this time, was 
grappled to our ship, and attempted sword in hand to 
cut away our boaraing nettings. Every man was or- 
dered to his boarding pike, and for ten minutes, the 
conflict was truly sharp, but the issue was in our fa- . 
vor. They retreated on board their vessel, the guns 
were their next resort. With cannon . and small 
arms they poured in upon us a shower of balls, and 
we endeavored to pay them in like kind, to the 
full amount of our receipt, so that a balance should 
5 
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he in our favour, and not aganist us. The captain 
and myself had fired nearly all the small arms which 
were loaded. , The commander of the Lugger kept 
bellowing from his quarter deck, that if we did not . 
strike, he would give us no ouarter. I took a blun- 
derbuss, which remained loaded, and taking aim very 
leisurely, at the mouth of his trumpet, let 3y. I be- 
lieve this did his biisiness 3 at least, 1 heard no more 
of this bravado. Twice more did they attempt to 
cut away our boarding nettings, but, to as little effect 
as at first. We by this time, had disabled their fore- 
top-mast, and carried away their gib-boom. They 
cut from us, ' and made aH the sail possible towar<v 
the Penmarks, which were hidden and dangerou 
rocks, lying under water, where they expected W6 
should not follow them. In this conjecture thej 
were right. We arrived the same day in the river 
Loire, and came to an anchor at a town called Pen* 
beef, thirty miles below the city of Nantz. The 
next day I went up to the city, and took lodgings at 
one madame M. Harty's, a house of general resort 
» for the Americans. To undertake a particular des- 
cription of the places through which 1 went, will be 
less interesting then the accounts of travellers of 
more observation ; being too young, at that tin^, to 
, make those remarks, which would serve to throw 
any light upon your previous knowledge of those 
places, by the information of other authors. 

Soon after my arrival, I had an advantageous ofier 
of going as Doctor's second mate in a ship bound to 
. the East-Indies. I accepted of the offer, and was 
preparing to go ; but the ship, which lay at Penrine, 
ten miles below Penbeef, had order suddenly to sail, 
and so left me behind. 

We received our dividend of the prize money, 
which was 43 guineas each. Being possest with so 
much money, and some time on nand, I deter- 
mined to take a short excursion through the country, 
in order to see what of France mv finances would 
admit. I accordingly set out, witn two moie Amer- 
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icans, for Angers, from thence to Brest, from there 
to L'Orient, and tlien back to Nantz. I was absent 
on this excursion about three weeks, if I remember 
right. As nothmg more occurred than what happens 
to travellers generally, I shall not take up your time 
in giving you the uninteresting detail. 

When 1 returned to our ship, I found some altera- 
tions had taken place in my absence, which proved a 
source of the utmost mortification to me afterwards. 
The prize brig had been bought by the Captain, 
and ntted out for Libson ; on board of which went 
the first mate as commander, and one Kenne was 
engaged to succeed him in our ship. The third mate 
supposed this, by the right of succession, belonged 
to him, and accordingly, desired me to write to the 
Captain, who was at Nantz, in his behalf. I did 
according to his desire, which I was induced to do 
by the drunken irregular conduct of Kenne, who 
had disgusted the whole crew, he having proved a 
worthless wretch. This act of mine was toe cause 
of a mortal enmity towards me, which he was but 
too successful in shewing. When the Captain came 
on board, I found his feelings were cooled towards 
me. However, no open breach as yet took place. 
W^'e sailed for America some tune in April, and being 
becalmed off the western isles, we went on shore at 
ht. Michaels ; when we came .on shore, we saw a 
e^reat concourse of people about half a mile distant. 
Uui curiosity led us to see what was the occasion of 
this as^mblage : when we came to the spot we found 
a Negro bound to a cannon, and a man standing by 
with a stake in his hand, sharpened at one end. 
The people were Portuguese, and consequently, we 
could not understand their language, nor learn the 
occasion of what we saw, only from conjecture. 
The Negro appeared to be in great distress, with 
fearful apprehensions. The dreadful operation of 
empaling soon began, which consisted in driving the 
stake through his body, from one end to the other, 
till it came out a little above bis shoulders. The 
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agonies, which he manifested by writhings and hi 
dious yells, had such an effect on my mind, that I 
almost fainted. The wind breezing up, we soon 
returned on board, to my great satisfaction. I could 
not, for a number of days, get the scene of this hor- 
rid action out of my mind ; and even now, sir, my 
blood recoils with horror at the recollection! What 
strange infatuation ! That man, wlip is placed in 
this state of dependence, instead of granting that 
help which the voice of nature calls for, should exert 
his power to make a fellow creature more miserable, 
than to be left to the savage beasts of prey. 

We sailed from hence, and I soon began to pfer- 
ceive that Kenne was intriguing against me, by 
holding conferences often with Jack, the cabin boy. 
One day it was said, that wine had been clandestinely 
handed out of the cabin to two men, who appeared 
to be drunk. I was ordered, in a very peremptory 
manner, to leave the cabin, and remove my chest 
into the forepeak. I moved according to order, but 
you can scarce conceive the emotions of my mind 
on the occasion. No reasons were offered for this 
order. 

The conduct of the Captain before, had been of 
sucli a nature as to gain mv warmest esteem. I felt 
those emotions of friendsnip for him which wouM 
have carried me almost any length to serve him. 

To receive this treatment from him, and, as 1 sup- 
posed, by the influence of a low, dirty scc^ndrel, 
added a poignancy to the sting of disappointment, 
which is more easily conceived by a mind of sensi- 
bility then language can describe. For the Captain 
to suppose it possible, that I could be actuated by so 
base a motive, as to hand his wine clandestinely to 
any of the crew, was a sacrilegious profanation of 
the feelings of my heart. 

All intercourse between the Captain and myself 
was at an end. I ofte^^ had visitR from Kenne, who, 
in the most arrogant, insulting marinerj triumphed 
over me ; and it was well for -him that I was sjck with 
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the small-pox at this time. About the time I waa 
recovering from this disorder, 1 found by the noise, 
that a number of the crew was drunk on deck. The 
Captain came down into the forepeak, and clapped 
me into irons 3 being in a great passion, he accused 
me of breaking open a box of wine and giving it to 
the men, in order to revenge the affront of being 
turned out of the cabin. I endeavored to expostu- 
late, but in the room of being heard, i received a 
brutal kick on my head. All this did not wean my 
atfection from the Captain. I considered him a dupe 
to the low ifltrigues of those wretches who were un- 
worthy hia notice. 

We arrived at Newburyport, where I left the ship, 
and put up at a boarding house. Here 1 remained 
tnree days, about entering on board of a sloop bound 
to the West-Indies. I had removed all my things 
out of the ship, and had no further communication 
with any one belonging to her. I intended a further 
investigation of the treatment I had received. While 
1 was contemplating these circumstances, I was ar- 
rested in the street, and carried before the justice of 
the peace, and there found to my surprise the cabin 
boy, Kenne, and an Irishman, who testified that one 
Bradley, who had before run away, and could not 
be found, told them that I gave him wine out of the 
cabin ; that afterv^^ards I broke open a chest of wine, 
and handed him the bottles : . and likewise broke 
open a bale of silk, and hid one piece of it ; all which 
was done through a revengeful disposition. Some- 
thing worth observing took place on their side, viz. 
Kenne and the cabin-boy were those, who made the 
discovery of the wine box being broken open ; of 
the bale of silk being broken, and the place in which 
the piece of silk was hid ; it being where no man 
would have mistrusted, who did not know beforehand; 
it WAS concealed in a cask, once in my use. Kenne 
was the man who informed the Captain, that the 
wine was gone out of the cabin ; and as he was half 
drunk the greater oart of the time, from his first 
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coming on board till we arrived, I never doubted in 
my own mind what became ctf the wine. And at 
for Bradley's telling the story, which they reLited, I 
'knew it was false, unless it wad done by a precon- 
certed plan. However I was committed to jail, 
where 1 lay some time, how long I do not remember, 
and was then turned out in a manner as unaccoun- 
table.* 

3y this time all my money and clothes were gone, 
I know not where ; I never saw them more. The 
assistance of my friend lUpley was not wanting to 
embellish this scene, who was in Newburyport at 
this time My situation did not aiford me the oppor- 
tunity of calling those to a legal account, who nad 
confined me contrary to law, and dismissed me in 
such a clandestine manner. 1 returned to my fath- 
er's, sunken and discotiraged'; the world appeared a 
gloomy chaos ; the sun arose to cast a sickly glim- 
mer on surrounding objects ; the tlowers of the field 
insiilted my feelings with their gaiety and splendor ; 
the frolicksome lamb, the playful kitten, and the an- 
tic colt, were beheld with those painful emotions, 
which are beyond description. Shall all nature, said 
I, smile with joy ; shall the brute creation break out 
into irregular transports, by the overflowings of 
pleasing sensations, whilst I am shut out from even 
the dim rays of hope f The comparison between my 
situation, and that of the rest of intelligent nature, 
was so much against me, that 1 could not bear the 
ideas which this brought into view, without groan- 
ing with pain, under the pressure of the load. 

Those who had tiefore pursued me, v^ith their una- 
bating enmity proclaimed then: triiunph. I found a 
censorious world little desirous of inquiring into cur- 
cumstanccs. It was sufficient for them to have such 

•The writer of this 8«i\v the autlior at NewbutypoL-t, at thi& pe- 
nbd. The Ciiptain, after reaiKng the ineraoirq, told tite writer, 
fjiat Burniuglu h-jui ^jven a much inoi-e correct history of ihe voy- 
age to ami from France, than he wag capable of tloing b niself ; 
and thai lie was pretty well convinced Kenne was tlie rogue 
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facts, as served to raise a' slanderous report ; they 
felt easy, without giving themselves the trouble of 
inquiring Into the causes, why those facts existed, 
and ^he circumstances attendiing them. ^ 



CHAP. VI. 

Descend bland Pity, fi-nm thy native )|;ky, 
Coine with thy moving plaint and melting eye. ^ 

After I liad remained at my father's house about 
one year, without attending to any kind of business, 
I concluded, from what reason I was capable of ex- 
ercising, that it ill became me, as a man, to remain 
thus inattejitive and useless. I determined to enter 
into business of some kind ; and as a school was the 
only emplovment which immediately offered, I en- 
tered into that calling. At a town called Haverhill, 
thirty miles from ifanover, I engaged to teach an 
English school for four months. No sooner was I 
seated hi the business here, than I found my friend 
Jlipley busy in his endeavors to throw me out of em- 
ployment. He came to Haverhill, and in that plau- 
sible manner, of which he was master, stated the 
evil consequences of continuing me in that business. 
The base examples I should set before the children 
who attended my school ; and although I did very 
well now, yet, notwithstanding my subtlety to 
conceal ray disposition, I shouJ[d, ere long, do some- 
thing that would make them repent of their creduli- 
ty, and expose myself to their universal censure. 
His representation had but too much efiect on the 
people. He was a clergyman, and consequently 
must speak the truth. They were afraid — ^they kei>t 
their cnildren chiefly at home, for fear of some terri- 
ble explosion, which had been foretold by their spir- 
itual leader. With indignation I quitted them and 
the school. 
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I then took a school in a town called Orford, 
eighteen miles helow Haverhill, and twelve miles 
from Hanover. Fortunately for me, I hsRl kept this 
school long enough to get established, before Mr. 

R y knew where I was, and of course his efforts 

to overthrow here were, ineffectual. I continued 
this school until the expiration of the time agreed for, 
to the universal satisfaction of all concerned. I be- 
gan this school in Novjember, and ended with the 
month of February. The usual time for schooling 
in all the towns through the eastern states, is only in 
the winter, some few populous towns excepted. 

Whilst 1 taught this school, I became acquainted 
with a woman who was supposed to be a widow, 
possessing those amiable qualifications calculated to 
attract the attention of every admirer of the fair 
part of creation. I paid stri«t attention t©.»gain her 
affections, and flattered myself I had in a measure 
succeeded. After the school was ended, I returned 
to my father's. I had not been long with my father, 
before I had a visit from Joseph Huntington, who 
was a member of Dartmouth College. lie came in 
a sleigh, and brought a class-mate, who was of that 
peculiar turn of mind, as to be a butt foj the ridicule 
of all the wits in College ; and it was certain, he 
would be led into all the scrapes then in vogue. 
Huntington proposed to me to talte a ride that eve- 
ning in his sleigh, telling me at the same time, he 

had brought A witn him to steal a bee-hive^ 

For the diversion of drawing A into a ludi- 
crous situation, I immedi^ely consented to be one 
of the party. We accordingly all got into the sleigh 
and drove away about two rnUea, when, coming 

near where the bees were kept, we sent A after 

them, who was ever prompt to do what he was set 
about by any one. He soon returned with a hive to 
the sleigh, when we drove off with great speed to. 
the College, where I found a number assembled, rea- 
dy to partake of the repast which the honey afforded. 
All were regaled with this delicious morsel but my-* 
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«elf, having an. insuperable antipathy to honey, which 
wholly incapacitates me from every making use of it, 

I am now, sir, at a place in my narrative which 
has caused me pain in relating, because I view my 
conduct entirely wrong, and my mode of reasoning 
opoti such subjects, at that age, quite ridiculous. 
For some unaccountable reason or other, youth are 
carried away with false notions of right and wrong. 
I know, for instance, that Huntington possessed 
those principles of integrity, that no consideration 
would have induced him to deprive another, by 
stealth, of any species of property, except fruit, 
bee», pigs, and poultry. And why it is considerd by 
youth generally, that depriving another of those arti- 
cles is less cirminal, tlian stealing any other kind of 
property, I cannot tell ; but it is a fact, that almost 
all do esteem this so ; and robbing others of those 
articles is thought to be only the pldyful wontonness 
of thoughtless inexperience. I will ask you, siTy 
whether our treatment of those things does not give 
too much reason to convince youth, that we view 
them in that light ourselves. 

We parted at 11 o'clock that evening, and I re- 
turned home. The man who lost the bees, suspected 
the scholars as the authors of this depredation, and 
accordingly, went to* the governors to enter his 
complaint. Search was made, and by the inatten- 
tion of A , a discovery was effected. It was 

found, likewise, in the discovery, that I was of the 
party. This was a fine bone for my friend R— — ^y 
to, pick. He did not fail to fulfil the oifice of a 
clergyman, by sitting his face against iniquity. He 
was determined I should be matde a public example. 

After Huntington and A had settled with the 

owner of the bees, R y represented to him 

the necessity of not making any settlement with 
me, but prosecute in the law, and there have it ter- 
minate. Coffin was ready to back this representa- 
tion with all his oratory. They succeeded ; I was 
informed into the circttmstances ; and as another cir- 
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cumstance had now taken place, which had corop* 
crated with tliis, it is necessary i should go back a 
httle in my narrative^ and bring forward this event 
to the present time. The lady, of whom mention 
has been made, and who was supposed to be a wid^ 
ow^ 1 still addressed on the terms of courtship : mat- 
ters between us had proceeded to considerable 
length. I went to visit ner one day, after 1 had left 
Orford, and coming to a neighbor of her's about six 
rods distant, 1 saw a man standing in the door of 
^her house, a stranger, whom i never before saw ; 
and upon enquiring who he was, received informa 
tion that her husband was alive, and had come home 
This intelligence was like heaven's artillery, char 
ged with tenfold viin. The wheels Of nature ran 
backward ! The blood curdled in my veins, and i 
fell almost senseless into a chair ! 1 was aroused 
from this stupor, by f^ale shrieks ! Howlings of 
bitter lamentation assaued my ears • « « • • 
*#••••«««•• God of nature I 
what greater scenes of distress are reserved in store? 
What sharper arrows yet remain in thy quiver? 

.May I hide myself with a mantle of darkness, and 
retire from the stage of action into everlasting ob 
scurity. • 



CHAP. VII. 

" Fir'd is die musel And let the muse be fir*d» 

** Who not enflam'd, when wliat he speaks he feelsl*' 

We ART with life, I returned to my father's, made 
some small arrangements, and left the country. One 

Sistarcen was all the ready cash I had on hand, and 
le suddenness with which I departed, deprived mc, 
of a chance to raise more. Travelling on leisurely, 
I had time for reflection. What, said I, again an 
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outcast among mankind? Where am I going? What 
can I do with myself in tiiis world, where I meet 
-with nothing but disappointment and chagrin? True 
it is, I am an outcast, but who cares for that? If I 
will not use means for my own preservation and pros- 
perity, what am I to expect? Is it to be supposed 
that whining over misfortunes is calculated to make 
them better? No, by no means. Then arouse said I, 
for shame ; use such means as you have in your 
power. The greater embarrassments, the moi^ 
honor in overcoming them ~: lay aside the idea of be- 
ing any longer a chdd, and become a man. If oth- 
ers endeavor to throw obstacles in the way of your 
prosperity, show them that you can rise above tnem. 

Tnis dialogue with myself was productive of the 
most happy effects ; I began to look about me, to 
see what was to be done in my present situation, to 
what business I could turn my attention. 

The practice of Law, which would have been 
piost to my mind, I could not undertake, until I had 
spent some time in the study, which would be atten- 
ded with expense far beyond my abilities ; there- 
fore this object must be laid aside. Physic was un- 
der the same embarrassments ; business of the mer- 
cantile line, I could not pursue for want of a capi. 
tal; and even a school, at this time of the year was 
hardly to be obtained. 

Business of some kind I must enter mto, and that 
immediately, in order to answer the present calls of 
nature. And what can that be? s^id I j have not I 
enumerated all the callings, which are profitable for 
me to attend to? I might possibly write in an office, 
or tend in a store, on wages, had i any person to rec- 
ommend or introduce me into that biLsiness. But 
what c-an now be done? A stranger — ^moneyless — 
and friendless. There is one thing, said contrivance, 
which you may do : and it will answer your pur- 
pose; — ^preach ! ! Preach? What a pretty fellow 
am I for a preacher ! A pretty character mine, to 
tickle the ears of a grave audience ! Run away from 
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my own, home for being connected in robbing a bee 
house, and for my attention to a married woman ; 
having been through scenes of tumult, during my' 
whole career, since I have exhibited on the active 
stage of life. Besides all this, what an appearance 
should I make- in my present dress? which consist- 
ted of a light grey coat, with silver plated buttons, 
green vest, and red velvet breeched. This, said 1 
IS a curious dress for me to otki myself in, as a 
preacher ; and I am by no means able to obtain a 
different suit. 

These objections, truly, are weighty ; many diffi- 
culties must be surmounted, in order to enter into this 
business ; but as this is the only kind you can attend 
to, said I to myself, under present circumstances, you 
can but be destitute of resource, if you make the 
trial and do not succeed. At any rate, it is best to 
see what can be done ; therefore, in order to obviate 
the first difficulty) viz. of disagreeable reports fol- 
lowing you, it will be necessary to prevent, ays much 
as possible, your being known, where you offer 
yourself to preach ; and in order to prevent that you 
must* change your name. This being done, you 
must go some distance, where you are not personally 
known j and the probability Is, that you can contin- 
ue in such business, till some opportunity may offer 
for your entering into other employment As for 
your dress you cannot alter that at present, and 
therefore, you must make thie best of it you can. I 
do not think it will be an insurmountable obstacle } 
if you fail in one attempt, mi id not to be discouraged, 
but repeat the trial, until you succeed. 

After I had held this parley with myself, I was 
determined to follow the foregoing plan, according 
to the best of my abilities. 1 exchanged my horse 
for another, much worse, and received three dollars 
for the difference. This furnished me with money 
for my immediate expenses in travelling. I pursued 
my course down Connecticut river about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, judging that by this time, I was 
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far enough from home to remain unknown. I con* 
eluded to begin my operations. Hearing of a place 
colled Ludlow, not far distant, where thov were des- 
titute of a clergyman, I bent my course that way, it 
being Saturday, and intended to preach the next 
day, if I proved successful. I arrived about noon, 
and put up at the house of one Fuller, whom 1 ' 
found to be a leading man in their religious society. 
I introduced myself to him as a clergyman, and he 
gave me an invitation to spend the sabbath with 
them and preach. You will readily conclude that I 
did not renise this invitation. The gratest obstacle 
was now surmoimted, as I conceived, viewing my- 
gelf as fairly introduced into the ministerial function. 
I retired to rest at the usual time, and after I had 
composed my mind sufficiently for reflection, I began 
to consider under what situation my affairs now stood, 
and what was to be done under present circumstances. 
I had engaged to preach on the morrow. I had al- 
most forgotten to tell you that my name here was 
Davis. People had beep notified that a sermon 
would be delivered. This business I never had at- 
tempted. ' It is true, the study of divinity had come 
under my attention, together with every other subject 
of common concern,* in a cursory manner. I con- 
cluded that sermonizing would not be so difficult as 
the other exercises of public worship. Many disa- 
greeable possibilities arose into view. What, said I, 
would be my feelings, should I make some egregious 
blunder in traveling this unbeaten road ? I must be 
exposed to the mortifying consideration of being 
observed by a wholfe assembly, in this ridiculous essay 
to preach, and not be able to carry my attempt into 
execution ; and all those things possibly may happen. 
Those considerations made so dismal an appearance, 
that I once concluded to^get up, take my horse pri- 
vately out of the stable and depart, rather then run 
the risk of the dangers which were before me. But 
upon more mature reflection, I found the hard hand 
Of hecessity compelled me to stay. When I awoke 
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the next mornings my heart beat with amciottt pal* 

pitation for the issue of the d;^y. I considered this 
as the most important scene oi my life — that* in a 
great measure, my future happiness or wretchedness 
depended on my conduct through this (iay. The 
time for assembling approached ! 1 saw people began 
to come together. My feelings were all in arms 
against me, my heart would almost leap into my 
mouth. 

What a strange thing, said I, is man! Why am I 
thus perturbated with these whimsical feelings? I 
know my dress is against me, and will cause some 
speculation ; but I cannot help it, and why need I 
afflict myself with disagreeables before they axriTC? 
I endeavored to calm my feelings by those rejections. 
I fortified my countenance with all resolution} and 
set out with my bible and psalm book under my arm, 
those being the only insignia of a clergyman about 
me. When 1 made my appearance, 1 found a stare 
of uniyersal surprise at my gay dress, which suited 
better the character of a beau than a clergyman. 
My eyes I could not persuade myself to raise from 
the ground till I had ascended the pulpit. I was 
doubtful whether I had the command of my voice, 
or even whether I had any voice. I sat a few mo- 
ments, collecting my resolution for the effort of be- 
ginning; I made the attempt — I found my voice at 
command — ^my anxiety was hushed in a moment, my 
perturbation subsided, and I felt all the serenity of a 
calm summer's morning. I went through the exerci- 
ses of the forenoon without any difficulty. No 
monarch, when seated on the throne, had more sen- 
sible feelings of prosperity, than what I experienced 
at this time. 

During the intermission, I heard the whisper in 
swift circulation among the people, concerning my 
appearance in such a dress.' The question was often 
asked with great emphasis, "Who is he?" but no 
one was able to give those answers which were sat- 
isfactory. A consultation took place among some 
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leading members of the society, telative to hiring 
me to continue among tbem as a preacher, as 1 had 
intji^ated to Mr. Fufier that I should be willing to 
continue among them Ih that capacity, should such 
a matter meet with their approbation. I attended 
on the afternoon's exercises without any singular 
occurrence.^ The meeting being dismissed, and tha 
people retired, 1 was informed by my landlord, that 
they did not agree to hire me any longer j according- 
ly, 1 found my business here at an end. 

1 was advised by Mr. Fuller, to make application 
to Mr. Baldwin, minister of Palmer, about twenty 
miles distant from Ludlow, for information where 
were vacancies, and for an introduction into those 
vacancies. 1 accordingly set out for Palmer on 
Monday morning, and arrived at Mr. Baldwin's 
about four o'clock in the afternoon. I intiroduced 
myself to him as a clergyman wanting employment. 
I saw he noticed my dress, but asked no questions. 
He examined into my education, knowledge of di- 
vinity, tenets, &c. and finding aU agreeing with his 
ideas of orthodoxy, he concluded to recommend me 
to a town called Pelham, eighteen miles distant from 
Palmer. The next morning I set off for Pelham, 
with a letter to one Deacon Gray. I arrived, and 
delivered my letter, and was hired, in consequence 
of the recommendation of Mr. Baldwin, without 
any hesitation, for four sabbaths; five dollars a sab- 
bath ; boarding, horsekeeping, &c. &c. — 1 now 
found myself, m some measure, settled in business. 
The want of an immediate relief to my temporary 
inconveniences was now supplied. I found the 
family into which I had fallen, to be an agreeable, 
sociable circle, and I was much respected in the fam- 
ily not only on account of my sacerdotal charac- 
ter, but likewise on account of the ease with which I 
mixed with them, in all their little social enjoyments. 
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CHAP. VIII. 



** Companion of die wrrtcbed come, 
" Fair Hope! and dwell with me awhile ; 
" Thy heav'nl^ presence jgilds the gloom, 
*' While liappier scenes m {uxwpect smile." 

Before I proceed to the relation of succeeding 
events, it wul be necessary to give a description oi 
the people inhabitinp; this town, as ranch will de- . 
pendf on knowing their character, to rightly undcr- 
derstand the * relation of incidents which will fol- 
low. 

The town of Pelham was settled with people 
chiefly from the north of Ireland. They were of 
course 'strict Presbyterians. They valued them- 
selves much on being acquainted with the nine dis- 
tinctions between orthodox and heterodox princi- 
§les and practice. They likewise wished to be 
lought shrewd in their observations on ministers 
and preaching. A people generally possessing vio- 
lent passions, which once disturbed, raged, uncon- 
trolled by the dictates of reason ; unpolished in ' 
their manners, possessing a jealous disposition ; and 
either very friendly or very inimical, not knowing 
a medium between those two extremes. The first 
settlcd.minister they had among them was one Aber- 
crombie, from Scotland, a man of handsome abili- 
ties, but violent passions, resolute and persevering. 
Not many years after he was settled among them, 
a difficulty took place between him and the people, 
which was carried to considerable length, ana ended 
in his dismission. After Mr. Abercrombie left 
his people, they made application to one Grayhim, 
who at length settled among them, to their universal 
satisfaction ; being a very handsome speaker, and 
otherwise possest with popular talents as a preacher. 
Mr. Grayham was a man of very delicate feelings^ 
of superior refinement, and inheriting a great desire 
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for that peace which estalilisfaes the enjoymenti! of 
society. 

After preaching a number of years to this people, 
be found an uneasiness prevailing among them, tlie 
chief cause of which Was, his practising upon a sys- 
tem of manners more refined tnan what was preva- 
lent in the place ; consequently, they accused him 
of ^ pride, of inattention to the vanities of the world, 
of leaving the plain path of scripture, and follow- 
ing after the vices of llome. Mr. Grayham labored 
to convince them of their mistake ; of his wish to 
live with them upon the most intimate terms of 
equality ; of his ever having it in view to pursue 
such measures as would, in their operation, conduce 
to their good and prosperity ; and in that pursuit he 
had ex}>ected his examplq|| and precepts would an- 
swer a valuable purpose. His expostulations, re- 
monstrances and entieaties were all eiven to the 
wind. The difficulties , increased and the clamor 
grew louder. The mind of Mr. Graham was too 
delicately strung to bear those strokes of misfor- 
tune ; they insensibly wore upon his constitution, 
till at last he fell a sacrifice to the tumult, and 
sought hb rest in the grave. 

T jie town of Pelham remained destitute of sa min- 
ister for a considerable time. They tried a number 
af candidates, but not finding any . with whom they 
could agree, no one was yet settled. At length a 
Mr, Merrill came among them. He was a man pos- 
sessing the gift of utterance and flow of expression 
perhaps equal to any. He was an eccentric genius, 
and imprudent to tne last degree ; possessing vio- 
lent passions — ^headstrong and impetuous. ' The 
plausible part of his character was so captivating, 
that the town agreed to settle him. He according- 
ly was installed. His imprudences soon made their 
appearance. Complaint was made, but they found 
one now who paid but little attention to their com- 
I>laining. Both parties began to give way to pas- 
sion, Theiz contention increased, and a flame was 
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kindled whkh net the whole town in an uproar, 
Mr. Merrill refused to start from that foundation to 
which hi<« legal contract entitled him ; therefore the 
other party determined to use extraordinary and vi- 
olent measures. This attack Mr. Merrill durst not 
meet ; therefo^, he suddenly left the town. Mat- 
ters were in this situation wnen I came to Pelham. 
From the information of Mr. Baldwin, and from 
the communications of my landlord and family, I 
soon gained a pretty thorough knowledge of the peo- 
ple whom I was amongst ; and 1 endeavored to 
adapt my conduct to their genius as far as I was ca- 
pable, i found myself soon able to dress in a habit 
fitting to my callings I soon found, likewise, that 
my endeavors to suit the people had not altogether 
failed. At the expiration^f tne four Sabbaths, they 
engaged me to preach sixteen more. I began to ^ 
form an acquaintance in the neighboring towns, and 
with the neighboring ministers. 

This happened to be a time of great mortality 
among women in child-bed ; consequently I was 
called to preach many funeral sermons in this and 
the neighboring towns, many of which were desti- 
tute of a clergyman of their own. I always atten- 
ded this business when I had a call. This circum- 
stance began to raise a wonder in the minds of some 
how I could be prepared for preaching so constant- 
ly, and on so short notice, being as yet only nine- 
teen years of age. I had, in reality, ten sermons 
with me, written by my father. 

At a certain time, being suddenly called to preach 
a funeral sermon, I had none of my own written, 
proper for the occasion. I took one of my father's, 
and delivered it to a crowded audience. As this ser- 
mon was delivered in a private house, it was in the 
power of any to look into my notes. One, who 
nad wondered at my always being prepared to 
preach, took this opportunity of looking over my 
notes, and thought they appeared too old to big^tely 
written. This cucumstance was mentioned to a n urn- 
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ber, who began te grow uneasy wilii the apprehen* 
sion of my preaching sermons not my own. Mr. 
Baldwiti coming to relhara about this time, they 
mentioned the matter to him, that he might make 
some enquiry into the business, and inform them. 
He accordingly mentioned the matter to me, in a 
confidential manner, and desired to see the sermons 
alluded to. I was sensible the hand-writing of my 
father was so different from my own, that the first 
view must clearly convince any observer, that this 
sermon was 'not written by myself; I tlierefore 
thought it the better way to treat the matter ingen 
uously, and tell him the simple matter of fact. 

I told Mr. Baldwin, that tne sermon was a manu 
script v^hich I had in my possession, together witfi 
some others, written by another person, and tne 
want of time to prepare a discourse had induced me 
to take this, rather tban refuse to preach. Mr. Bald- 
win made some observations with regard to my situa- 
tion ; of the necessity of a great degree of pru- 
dence ; and of the impropriety of using other ser- 
mons as a general thing. He returned to Palmer, 
without givmg the men any account respecting the 
matter of theur suspicion. Not gaining tliat inteUi- 
gence by Mr. Baldwin which was expected, those 
who were uneasy, spread their suspicions among 
others, until there became uneasiness pretty gener- 
ally through the town. They proposed a num- 
ber of ways to obtain that satisfaction, witii regard 
to their suspicion, which would cither clear me irom 
the fact of which they were iealous, or else esj^ab- 
lish them in it. They at length, agreed to this meth- 
od, viz. to send one of their number to me, on Sun- 
day morning previous to my going into the meeting- 
house, and desire me to preach from a passage of 
scripture, which he shoula give me. I was inform- 
ed of all these circumstances previous to the time 
of trial. Their reasoning upon thb subject was of 
this nature viz. that if I was able on the shortest nc>* 
ke, to preach on any occasion, I should be able 
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likewise to preach on Sunday from sucb a passage 
as should be given me on the morning of the same 
day ; and should 1 not be able to preach, the evi- 
dence would be conclusive against me, that I preach 
ed the sermons *of others and not m^ own. 

The Sundav following, I was waited on by Rev. 
Mr Clark, wno desired me to oblige him, by deliv« 
ering a discourse from the first clause of the 5th 
verse of the 9th chapter of Joshua: the words 
were, *' old shoes and clouted on their feet." I in- 
formed him I ftvould deliver a discourse from that 
text, and accordingly he left me. I truly felt some- 
what blanked, at the nature of the passage I had to 
discourse upon. However I was determined to do 
the best on the subject I was capable. I endeavor 
ed to make some arrangements in my mind on the 
subject. 1 had not thought long on it, before the 
matter opened to my mind, in such a manner, as to 
five me much satisfaction. As your patience would 
hardly endure the repetition of a tedious sermon, i 
will not trouble you with it ; yet, sir, indulge me in 
giving you some general outlines of this discourse, 
as it was founded on a very singular passage, and 
delivered on a very extraordinary occasion. 



CHAP. IX. 

** Thus airy pleftsure dances in our eyw, 

** And spreaas fiilse ininges in fair disguise, 

** To lure our souls ; till juet witliin our anni 

** Tlie vision dies, and all the painted charms 

/■Flee quick away, from the puraning sight, 

<* 'Till they are lost in shade, and mingle wiUi the nighf.'* 

In handling this discourse, the exordium consisted 
of a description of the Gibeonites ; the duplicity 
which they practised upon the Jews ; the nature and 
general tendency of deceit, &c. After I had gone 
Uuou^ with the introdoction, I divided my dis- 
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counc toto three general heads, rit. to consider m 
the firRt place of shoes : 2dly, of old shoes ; and 
ddly of clouted shoes. ' In treatms of the first gen- 
eral head, yiz. shoes, I considerea them in a met- 
aphorical sense, as shewing our mode of con- 
duct in life. We are all, said I, sojourners in 
this world hut for a season, travelling to another 
country to which we shall, ere long, arrive : we 
must all be shod, in order to enable us to travel thv 
road before us. We find the good man represented 
as having << his feet shod with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace." All mankind are in a state of 
motion ; none remain inactive on this stage of 
probation ; all are movine forward with rapidity, 
and hastening to their final end. Not only the 
natural world, but likewise the mental, is filled with 
briars and thorns, stones and rubbish which wound 
US at every step, when we are not shod to guard us 
from those injuries we should otherwise receive from 
those impediments. Mankind, finding this to be the 
case, have immediate recourse to such coverings foi 
their feet*, as they imagine will protect them from 
the injuries to which they are exposed, &c. &c 

In treating the second head, viz. of old shoes, 1 
endeavored to shew, that they represented those, 
''who had been hewing to themselves cisterns, bro- 
ken cisterns, which can hold no water." We find, 
said I, from the earliest ages of the world, mankind 
practicing upon that system. They have continued 
ever since to tread in the steps of tueir predecessors, 
and to wear the same old shoes. The old shoes 
represent old sins, which mankind have made use 
of^ from old times,, down to the present day. And 
would to God they had been worn until mankind 
had been ashamed of th%m A spirit of jealousy 
and discord, perhaps, may be ||bcounted as old as 
any shoes now worn. How soon after the creation 
jdo we find this same destructive principle raging in 
the little family, which then composea the whole 
himian race. Murder was the consequence ; revenge 
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and hatied \7ete p^ipetuated bj it *' Now I am 
possessed with this accursed passion," said Cain, 
'< whoever shall find me, shall slay me." The dire- 
ful iniiuence of this passion spreads its dismal effects 
among all mankind, when it once preTails, Solo- 
mon, viewing the operation of this principle upon 
the human heart, says, "Jealousy is itiore cruel tnan 
the grave." It deluges countries, destroys societies, 
and renders man hateful to man. All civii^ and re* 
ligious bodies are destroyed, when once this hateful 
monster is allowed an entrance. Ministers and peo- 
ple, parents and children, husbands and wives, fall 
a sacrifice to the influence of "jealousy, that green 
eyed monster, which makes the meat it feeds on." 
I'herefore, wo be to that people who cherish the 
seeds of jealousy, or practice auer her counsels, &i;, 
&c. &c. 

In considering the last general head, viz. of clou-, 
ted shoes, I observed, that those, who wore those' 
old shoes, and practiced upon a system of jealousy, 
were sensible of its odious and hateful nature, and 
of consequence^ ashamed to be seen by God, man, 
or the devU ; nay, they were ashamed to be seen by 
themselves, therefore, they had recomrse to patching 
and clouting themselves over with false and feigned 
pretences, to hide their shame and disgrace. Thir 
vice has been considered, by all wise men, as the 
most destructive to human felicity, and the least ex- 
cusable, and most unreasonble, of any passion inci- 
dent to the human heart. It is a passion, . which 
debases the human character to its lowest ebb, as 
says a noted author, "Where 1 see a jealous people, 
I expect likewise, to see every thing base and sordid 
among them." 

Look around, my hearer9, and judge for yourselves; 
whenever you havfliplt this first born son of hell 
triumphing in yoiiPbosom, how soon has ioy and 
comfort fled from your hearts? How soon has this 
doleful monster turned all the sweets of life into 
wormwood and gall? &c. 
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f concluded this discovne by an appliealion of 

\he subject, after the following manoer. My hearers^ 
where shall I apply this doctrine? Is it calculated 
for a people only at some great distcmce? Can we 
not bring it home^ even to our own doors? Search 
and see/ Try yourselves by the sanctuary, and if 
there your gannents ace not washed ih innocence, 
you w^find, <<Mene, roene, tekel upharsin," writ- 
ten on your walls. Will you sufier this hateful 
monster to rage among you? Will you wear these 
old filthy clouted shoes any longer? Will you not 
rather put on that *^ charity which endureth all 
things, which hopeth all things?" Will you not 
rather be <<shod with the preparation of the gospel 
of peace?'' kc, &e. &c. 

After this sermon was delivered, I found the peo* 
pie, though somewhat disturbed at my esteeming 
them jealous, satisfied with regard to my ability in 
sermonizing^ and they afterwards remained quiet on 
that head. I found it necessarv to purchase me a 
horse,»saddle, and bridle, as well as to clothe myself 
anew entirely, with such apparel as became a clei^- 
yman ; therefore) I was under the necessity to anti- , 
cipate my wages to answer these purposes, after I 
had disposed of my old horse, saddle and bridle to 
the best advantage. ' 

No person of my acquaintance knew where I was 
at this time, except Joseph Huntington, whom I had 
left at Dartmouth College ; with him I continued a 
correspondence by letter ; he engaged to make me a 
visit in September, as he should then be on his way 
to Coventry, and could take Pelham in his journey. 
I once saw a person whom I had formerly been ac- 
quainted with at Coventry, by the name of Averv ; 
but he did not appear to recognise me, being under 
a difierent name; and in a dirorent dress. The first 
of my seeing him was in the meeting-house. I mad6 
it convenient to fall in with him afterwards, to see 
if he had any recollection of me, and found he had 
ttot. . 



I<)ot long after this, I saw a yoonjs man by diie 
name of Powess, with whom I was acquainted at 
Dartmouth College. I saw he paid close attention 
to me, whilst I was preaching, and concluded from 
a number of circumstances he knew me. He lived 
in Greenwich, a town adjoining, andjiad connexions 
in Pelham. I therefore concluded it to be a matter 
of consequence to throw myself in his way, and 
come to an explanation with him. Accordingly, af- 
ter mee^ting, I m^de it convenient for him to speak 
to me, which he readily did ; and he being informed 
into the motives of mv conduct, promised not tp 
say any thing which should create an uneasiness 
among the people. 

At another time, coming from a town called 
Colrain, having been on a visit to the clergyman, 
living in that town, I met one Church, with whom 
I was acquainted at College ; he now being a 
clergyman, and seeing me in a clerical habit, stared 
with surprise at me. 1 frankly told him my situation! 
and where I was preaching. At the relation qf this, 
his phiz became lengthened, he assumed all the 
importance attached to his function, and addressed 
me in a lengthy harangue,' shewing the sacredness 
of the character which 1 had assumed, and p{ the 
great importance of ''walking worthy of the voca- 
tion wherewith I was called.*' I pulled off my hat, 
made him a profound reverence, and rode on. 

Soon after I had left this Knight of the Cross, I 
began to reflect upon the nature of my owr. conduct, 
and upon mature consideration, blamed myself 
much for giving him that information which I had, 
with regard to my own matters. This information, 
said I, can do him no manner of good, and it may 
do me much injury. The secret is now gone from 
me, and I caftnot recall it. I cannot receive any 
possible good from communicating this matter, and 
many possible evils may befall me in consequence 
of it. 

I will leave matters in this lituation, and go back 



some way .in my narratiTe, in order to fetch forward 
a number of matters, necessary to understand many 
events, which will hereafter be related. 

When I first came to Pelham, I formed aa 
acquaintance with a family, which must remain 
nameless, for reasons which you wiU understand by 
the after relation* The man was possessed oS 
information far above the rest of the inhabitants. 
His^ manners and sentiments were equally refined ^ 
his wife possessed those amiable accomplishments 
which made her a paraxon of excellence among the 
fude inhabitants of this town. This couple uved 
together on such terms, as to do honor to their 
refinement. The most tender affections marked all 
their actions, while tfleir parental care had formed 
a family of the most lovely children. With this 
family I formed an acquaintance, which was notonlv 
intimate, but ardently affectionate. 1 lived with 
them on such terms of nearness and confidence, as 
I never expect to do with any other. All their 
propensities, feeling and sentiments were in union; 
witn my own ;. so that not a discordant sound was 
heard amongst us. In fine, I do not know the act 
of friendship too romantic or desperate for me to 
have performed, for this amiable family, had 
occasion called ; my feelings of friendshin were so* 
strong towards them, I communicated all the secreta 
respecting myself to them, without disguising any 
circumstance. The man told me that measures 
were in such a train, that he should soon be in 
possession of an independent fortune. Prompted 
by Uie feelings of friendship, he wished me to emoy 
a part of the blessing in store for him ; he therefore 
let me into the knowledge of his wealth and 
gieatness* He informed me that one Philips, who 
was then at work in New*Salem, with the noted 
Glazier Wheeler, a money-maker, known through 
all New-£n^nd, had the art of transmuting metals, 
so as to make copper into good silver, which would 
stand the test of every essay made upon it. This 
7 
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knowledge Philips had agreed to comxnunieate to 
my friend, who; for distinctions sake 1 will call 
Lysander. Said I, if this can be done, at no 
considerable expense, it is a matter of the utmost 
consequence ; but his working with Ghzier Wheeler 
is an exceptionable circumstance against him, in my 
opinion ; however he may have his own reasons foi 
it, and those reasons, were they known to me. might 
be satisfactory. Lysander, appeared to entertaii: 
the highest confidence in the business. His wife 
was more doubtful ; who by the by, was the most 
penetrating of the two. In order to put the mattpi 
out of all doubt, I agreed to attend Lysander on a 
visit to this wonderful transmuter of metals, and 
there examine his experiments, until we had reduced 
the matter to a certainty. The visit was to be made 
in the night, to . prevent any suspicion arising froo. 
the circumstance of being at the money-makei 
Wheeler's. We accordingly one night, set out on 
our destination, it being a rout of about twelve 
miles, and arrived there about ten o'clock. Wc 
made our business known to Philips, who waswii 
ling to give us proofs of his skill. 

He in the first place, weighed one half ounce of 
copper, and put it into a crucible, and then put tlie 
crucible into the fire ; after it remained there a short 
space of time, he put in a paper, containing some* 
thing wrapped in it, and immediately the matter in 
the crucible become turbid, and began to foam and 
boil with great violence, for about ten minutes, and 
•then settled down into a clear beautiful metal, which 
when poured off and cooled, was good silver, weigh- 
ing one half an ounce. It stood the trial by aqua- 
fortis, and several ways, so that I had no doubt of 
its being good silver. My onl^ doubt remained as 
to the contents of the papeir, which was put into 
the crucible. This contained a certain powder, as 
Philips said, which served to destroy the verdi- 
grease, which the copper absorbed, and 'he remain 
oerwas pure silver. 
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I wished to see the powder — ^with seeming xelact*^ 
ance, he shewed it me. I saw it was in reality a pow- 
der,! wished him to try the experiment again, and to 
put the powder in open, so as to have it seen after 
it was in the crucible He pretended it would not 
do quite so well this way, but, to gratify ^our curl-' 
osity c<>nsented. The experiment in all its circum- 
stauces, was repeated, except his laying a large ilat 
coal over the mouth of the crucible, immechately 
after the copper was put in. The effect was the 
tame — one half an ounce of good silver was poured 
»ut of the crucible. 

I again desired him to furnish me with the materi- 
als, and lem me go tiirough the operation myself, 
«v''ithout his coming near the fire. He consented. 
. weighed the copper, put it in, and proceeded ac- 
<* "trding to his method, which I had seen him per- 
form, till the powder pro^^uced the boiling foam in 
the crucible, when he cried out to me to stir it. I 
di.) not recollect seeing him stir it ; however, 1 put 
an iron rod, about the bigaess of a large nail-rod, 
and about eighteen inches long, into the crucible, 
and stirred the contents. There was nothing but 
this iron rod, would answer to stir the metal with. 
When we emptied the crucible, w« found half an 
ounce of good silver. Once, more I begged his in- 
dulgence for another experiment ; and that he 
^ould Tiot be in the room when it was performed. 
He readily consented. Lysander, and myself pro- 
ceeded together in the experiment, secundem artem. 
When we came to stir the metal, we could find 
nothing calculated for that purpose except a short 
piece of a walking stick ; we therefore made use of 
that ; but saw afterwards, we had burnt olf aboiit 
four inches of that end we had put into the 
crucible. We poured out the usual quantity of 
good silver, f was now satisfied beyond all doubt. 
We returned to Pelham with no small satisfaction. 
I felt all the o 'nfidcnce in the business which was 
possible to fett m any subject. 1 saw, in my imag- 
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mation, my f<»tane certainly made. Not a doubt 
remained in my mind of becoming the richest man 
on the continent of America. But how fleeting our 
joys ! how vain 4>ur expectations ! Can you sup- 
pose this an illusion? It was truly so. All the plau- 
sible experiments which were performed by Philips 
and ourselves, were a series of the most consummate 
duplicity, ever performed. We did not make this 
discovery till some time afterwards ; but I will go 
forward with the incidents already related. 
• When the first copper was put into the crucible, 
he put half an ounce of silver in lUcewise, which 
was wrapped in the paper, with some powder, which 
consumed the copper and left the silven^ The next 
operation was after this manner. Being 'preveiit^d 
from conveying the silver into the crucible, by my 
request of seeing the powder put in, he therefore se- 
cretly put his saver on the forge, and laid a lai^e 
flat coal over it. At the proper time he took up 
the sUver and coal together with his tongs and lay- 
ing them over the top ofv the crucible, the silver iin- 
perceived fell in. The next deception was performr 
cd thus : at the time in which I was ordered to stir 
the metal in the crucible, an iron rod was Uie only 
thing to be found for such apurpdse ; on the lower 
end of this rod was fixed the sUver, blackened like 
non, which being put into the crucible, melted ofll 
The last experiment for supplying us 'with silver, 
was performed by making the end of the piece of 
walkmg-staflF hollow, and placing the silver in the 
end of It, which being burnt off left the silver in 
the crucible. Thus this mighty fabric of wealth 
was blown away in an instant, like the baseless 
labnc of a vision. This adroit deceiver obtained 
property of a number, to the amount of two 

A^t ^°^"> ^^^ suddenly was missed. 

As he will be found on the stage a number of 
tunes, in the course of this narrative, it wUl be ne- 
^ssaryto give a more particular description of 
IfiM smgular man. He was about five feet eight in- 
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ches high, dark complexion, thick set, down look, 
plausible in conversation, very ingenuous in execu- 
ting mechanical undertakings, and what was more 
surprising he has but one arm. He had the entire 
command of his feelings, so that his countenance 
or actions never betrayed his inward sensations, 
persevering in any undertaking, perfidious, subtle, 
and designmg ; lost to all feelings of fidelity, either 
towards the public , as a member of the community 
or towards individuals, to whom he had more imme- 
diately pledged his faith ; a ^ ank coward, yet pos- 
sessing the nappiest abilities of imitating courage 
of any man I ever saw. There was no part of the 
coining art but what he was tne master of, and could 
with one arm only, execute it to perfection. 

Being fully possessed with the idea that our^pros- 
perity was certain, we concerted a plan to carry on 
the business to that amount, as to answer a purpose 
of magnitude. We therefore concluded to charter 
a vessel, load her with copper, coal, provision, &c. ' 
necessary for the business, and retire to the isle of 
Sable, where we could pursue our plan uninterrup- 
ted. A writing was made and signed by all parties, 
for our regulation in prosecuting said purpose. 



CHAP. X. 

** It was a season, when th^ lingering night, 
<* Disputes ber empire with the rising light; 
" A rosy blusli here paints Che doobcful morn, 
'*Tliere glimmei'ing stars, the uncertain shades adorn,** 

At the time fixed on, Joseph Huntington came to 
see me at Felham ; I introduced him to my acquain- 
tance, and particularly to Lysander. we opened 
our schemes of aggrandizement to him, without re- 
serve. He was pleased with our prospects, and in 
the overflowings of our friendship, we agreed to al- 
low him, as the highest favor possible for us to com- 
T 
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ipunicate, to set his hand to our agreement, and so 
become a partner in our business. In the course of 
Huntington's remaining with me at Pelliam, he made 
several unguarded mistakes, which reduced me to a 
very disagreeable situation. He* called me by my 
proper name, a number of times, before the family 

. where I lived. He excused himself by saying that 
Burroughs was my nick name at College, and was 
given in consequence of my looking so much like 
one of that name. One Sunday morning, as peo^ 
pie were going to meeting,^ 1 was leaning back in 
my chair, the pommel resting against the door case. 
Huntington seeing the situation in which I was res- 
ting, put his stAflf against the chair, and pushed it 
off' the case, and down 1 fell on the floor. This im- 
pudent action done on Sunday by my knowji and in- 
timate friend, had a very diss^greeable appearance, 
and made people look with astonishment at the cir- 
cumstance ; however I reproved Huntington with 
some warmth, and he, seeing the nature of his folly^ 
bore it with patience. The Monday following, 
Huntington was to proceed on to Coventry. 1 rode 
with him about tw«3lve miles on liis way, and then 
returned j but previous to my return, an affair took 

• place which gave a new face to the scene of things 
As we were riding by the house of Mr. Forward, 
minister of Belchertown, he came out of his house, 
and desired us to call, alledging that Mr. Chapin, a 
minister from Windsor, was in the house, to whom 
he oifered to introduce us. Mr. Chapin was a man 
well known to me, and 1 presumed I should be 
equally well known to him. 1 excused tlie matter, 
alledging that 1 was in haste, and tt^erefore could 
not do myself the pleasure of accepting his invita- 
tion. Mr. Forward was pressing for us t« alight, 
and go in ; aud while this dialogue continued, Mr. 
Chapin came out of tlie house, and addressed me by 
the name of Burroughs. 1 endeavored to convince 
^im of his mistake, but to no purpose ; he insisted 
in a very peremptory manner, tnat my name was not 
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Davis, but was bona fide Burroughs. I replied that 
those insults were not grateful to mj feelings, and 
what I shouid not bear. ** Your humble servant 

gentlemen." We then rode on, though repeatedly 
esired to stop. When Huntington and I were by 
ourselves, we were merry upon the circumstance of 
being driven into 90 short a corner. 

After I had parted from Huntington, I was under 
the necessity of returning back the same road I came, 
and consequeiUly must pass again the house of Mr. 
Forward. Soon after 1 had gone by the house, I 
heard somebody calling after me, "Mr. Davis, Mr. 
Burroughs," but for reasons which you will easily 
conceive, I did not answer. As 1 rode on towards 
Pelham, I endeavored to concert measures of retreat 
against the storm, which was fast gathering, and 
would soon burst upon me, if it were not averted. 
The news would soon come to Pelliam,. of my real 
name, character, &c. This would serve to arouse 
the indignation of that people to its full height. To 
continue among them any longer, would be out of 
the question ; and to meet the rage of their resent 
ment, after the whole matter of &t should be pro 
raulgated, 1 dared not, neither did 1 wish it. One 
Sunday more I was to preach amons them, before 
my time 6f engagement expired, and for this Sun- 
day, I had already received my pay ; but under 
existing circumstances, it was doubtful in my mind, 
whether they would insist on my fulfilling my en- 
gagement. At all events, I was determined to leave 
uiem very suddenly. 1 accordingly cam^ to my 
landlord's that evening, put my horse in the barn, 
and after the family were all retired to rest, 1 put my 
things in onler, took my horse, and silently left the 
house. • In this situation, I sought Lysander, related 
the circumstances which I was under, and concluded 
to lie by with him, till I should see what tl^e event 
of those things would be. 

The next mornine, Mr. Davis was^ not to be 
^und. My landlord was ahuost frantic with sur- 
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Srise and. grief. The town was alarmed, and sud' 
enly was all in a flame. About 1 1 o'clock, P. M. 
a man came from Belchertown, with information 
respecting the character who had been exhibited 
among them as a preacher. Thb blew the tiame 
into a tenfold rage. No pen can describe the uproar' 
there was in the town of Pelham. They mounted 
hue and cries after me in every direction, with orders 
to share not horse flesh. They perambulated the 
town, and anxiously asked every one for some cir- 
cumstance, which would lead to a discovery where 
I was. All thb took place whilst 1 lay snug in the 
corner, observing their operations. » In holding a 
consultation upon these dbagreeable matters, every 
one was anxious to clear himself of being the dupe 
to my artifice, as much as possible. ''I never liked 
him," says one. " I always thought there was 
something suspicions about him," says another. 
" He ever had a very deceitful look)" says a third. 
In fine, it had come to thb, that not one now could 
discern any thing which ever appeared good or com- 
mendable about me, except one good old lady, who 
said, "Well, I hope they will catch him, and bring 
him back amon^ us, and we will make him a good 
man, and keep hmi for our preacher." 

You may with propriety ask me, what the people 
ef Pelham expected they could do, should they 
overtake me in their pursuit? I know the question 
will naturally arise ; but I cannot give you an aiv 
swer, for I do not know their intentions or expecta- 
tions; Perhaps they thought, for they were a people 
very ign<Jrant, that I had broken tne laws of the 
land, to the same amount as I had offended them. 

About 12 o'clock, the night following, I took my 
leave of Lysander, prombing to return and see him 
again, as soon as the tumult was hushed, and concert 
further measures for our prosecuting our schemes 
for gaining wealth by transmutation ; being obliged 
so suddenly to leave the country, that we could not 
ripen our plans for the present. It was not without 
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the most sensible pain I left this amiable family. 
Journeying on, .1 had time for reflection. At dead 
of night — all alone — reflection would have its oper- 
ation. 

A very singtdar scene have I now passed through, 
said I, and to what does it amount? Have I acted 
with propriety as a man, or have 1 deviated from the 
path of /rectitude? I have had an unheard of, difii- 
cult, disagreeable part to act: I do not feel entirely 
satisfied with myself in this business, and yet I do 
not know how 1 'should have done otherwise, and 
have made the matte|; better. The laws of the land 
I have not broken, in any instance ; but my situa- 
tion has been such, that 1 have violated that princi- 
ple of veracity which we implicitly pledge ourselves 
to maintain towards each otner, as a general thing 
in society ; and whether my peculiar circumstances 
would warrant such a line of procedure, is the quen- 
tion? i know many things may be said in favour of 
it, as Well as against it. How I came into this disa- 
greeable situation, is another matter. *1 know, that 
the leading cause which produced it, was founded in 
wrong. My giving coui\tenance to an open breach 
of the laws or the land, in the case of the bees, was 
a matter in which I was justly reprehensil^^ ; but 
that matter is now past ; the owner of the bees is 
remunerated to the utmost extent which is provided 
for by law, and therefore, I must take things as tliey 
now are, and under these circumstances, do the best 
I can. I know the world will blame me, but I wish 
to justify my conduct to myself let the worlil think 
what it may. Indeed, I know they are not capable 
of judging upon the matter, with any propriety, be- 
cause tney ever will and ever must remain ignorant 
of the particular caases which brought these events 
into existence. They understand the matter in the 
gross, that I have preached under a flctitiom name 
and character, ana consequently, have roiwed many 
ideas in the minds of the people not foundcit in fact. 
Therefore, they concluded from this genet aJ view, 
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the whole to be pounded in wrong. The name 
impostor, is therefore easily iixt to my character. 
Art impostor, we generally conceivft, puts on feign- 
ed appearances, in order to enrich or aggrandize him- 
self, to the damage of others. That this is not the 
case with me, in this transaction, I think is clear. 
That I have aimed at nothing but a bare supply ot 
the necessaries of life, Ls a fact. That'I have never, 
in one instance, taken advantage of that confidence 
which the people of Pelham entertained towards me, 
to injure tnem and benefit myself, ia a truth acknowl- 
edged by all. Under these circumstances, whether 
I ougiit to bear the name of impostor, according to 
the common acceptation, is the question? 

That 1 have a good and equitable right to preachy 
if I choose, and others choose to hear me J is a truth 
of which 1 entertain no doubt: but whether any 
circumstance will justify my putting on a false ap- 
pearance, in order to introduce myself into that 
business, is the only doubt remaining on my mind. 
I think it my duty, at least, to steer as clear of this 
base guise for the future, as my safety will admit. 

About 1 o'clock at night, leaving the confines of 
Pelham, I overtook Powers, the person whom I have 
before mentioned, likewise coming out of Pelham. 
He knew me — ^^l asked him where he had been. He 
was embarrassed about giving me an answer. I 
mistnisted he had been employed in searching after 
me ; I laid it to his chargeu After some hesitation, 
he owned the fact. I put on a fierce look, and com- 
manded him to stop, in a veiry peremptory manner ; 
he obeyed. Now, said I, Powers, you see my situ- 
ation ; you are the onlv person who knows where I 
am ; therefore, I am determined to take measures 
for my own safety ; and for that reason, promise me, 
with the solemnity of an oath, that you will give no 
information respecting me. Powers began to ex- 
postulate. I added still more terror to my looks, 
and commanded him tp swear secrecy immediately, 
>f he ever wished for the opportunity. He was ter- 
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' rifted. He began to imprecate curses on his head 
of the most horrid nature, if he shoidd divulge hit 
having seen me, or known which way I had gone. 
We tlien fell into familiar chat on various topics 
rode on together till we arrived at the place where 
he left me to go to his father's. 1 went on without 
suspicion of danger ; but no sooner had I left Pow- 
ers than he took his way back a^ain with all speed, 
and informed the people of Pelnam of this discov- 
ery. It was about the dawn of day when he had 
returned to Pelham and informed the people of this 
important information. The news was like an 
electric shock. It was communicated through the 
town with that rapidity which would have done 
honor to a cause of importance. The people were 
assembled and a select number appointed to pursue 
me. 

All these things were unknown tome, whilst I 
rode leisurel}r and securely, thinking of no danger. 
I had determined to benci my course for Rutlanc]^ 
(Mass.) where I expected to find an acquaintance 
of mine, by the name of Frink, who was doing bu- 
siness in the mercantile line in that town ; and if 
fortunately I could obtain business of some othei 
kind, through his means, 4 determined to drop 
preaching, which subjected me to so many false ap- 
pearances, contrary to my inclination. I arrived 
about 8 o'clock A. M. at Rutland, and found Mr 
Frink, according to my expectation at his hhop. 



CHAP. XL 

<* No Jay, no glorjr, glitters in thy »iglit, 
** Dot thro* tlie thin ixutition of an uo^r; 
'* I aee its sables wove by Destiny, 
* *' And Uiat in sorrow Uiricd; this in sliame; 

"While howling Furies ring tlicdulefiai knell." 

I BBLAtED to him the scenes through which I hfA 
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passed ;. my motives in performing such parts in 
those scenes, and my present determination. Mr. 
Frink had no business of his own in which he wish- 
ed to engage me, but said he would make enquiry 
among tns acquaintance, and see what could be 
done, in the mean time, he wished me to tarry 
with Jiim, and make myself easy, until he could 
have opportunity of making the necessary enquiry. 
After 1 had taken some refreshment and put out my 
hoise, 1 went into his counting-room, to have some 
further conversation on the subject of my business. 
Whilst I was leaning my elbow out at tlie window, 
I turned my eyes at the sudden and violent tramp- 
ling of horses, and saw a large number of people 
ffotu Felham after me. Seeing so many, and they 
riding with such fury^ gave me a sudden impulse of 
fear, and 1 thought to elude them by flight ; there- 
fore, sprang out of my chaur, and ran across the 
shop, in order to go out at the back door ; but no 
sooner had 1 arrived there, than 1 was met by one 
Konkey, who attempted to seize me. This aroused 
my indignation, and with my walking-staii', 1 gave 
him a blow across the right arm which broke it. 
Having by this mean, made myself a passage, 1 ran 
round the end of the ''^•op, which I supposed would 
be most out of sight ; i»/ijt when 1 turned the corner, 
I met, full in th^ face, two of my deacons. 1 then 
turned and ran about twentjr rods, do^vn a small 
hill, and the Pelhamites all after me> hallooing with 
all their might, " Stop him ! stop him I" To be 
pursued thus like a thief, an object of unlverna^ 
speculation to the inhabitants of Rutland, gave me 
very disagreeable sensations, which 1 was determin- 
ed not to bear. 1 tlierefore stopped, took up a 
stone, and declared that the first who should ap- 
proach me 1 would kill on the spot. 

To hear such language, and see such a state of 
detennined defiance, in one whom they had lately 
reverenced as a clerg]jrnian, struck even the people 
of Belham with astonishment and fear. They were 
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▼exv credulous in stories of the devil, witches, &c. 
ana now thought the devil had appeared in human 
shape, ready to destroy them. They all stopped ; 
amazement heing pictured on their countenances,' 
except one Hind. This man valued himself much 
on his dexterity, and in order to shew his superior 
abiUty, advanced alone, till he came within my 
reach ; when with a single stroke of my stone, I 
tumbled him to the ground, apparently^ a liieless 
c<^se. This was a sufficient corroboration of their 
first suspicion, and they were now very certain, that 
the devil had actually taken the liberty to hold a 
tight dispute with them. A sharp dialogue took 
place between those men and myself. Seeing a^ 
large number of people beginning to collect and 
come towards me, I moved on about two rods in 
front of the Pelhamites and they after me. I told 
them in the most decided manner, that instant de- 
struction should be their portion, if they attempted 
to approach any nearer. They believed and kept 
their distance, ml coming to a barn, which had on- 

2 one small door, I went in, determined to defend 
e door, which I expected to be able to do, on ac- 
count of its advantageous situation. After I had 
entered the barn, I found there a situation, which 

g leased me much better, viz. the hay-mow, there 
eingfi^nly one place, by which it was possible to 
a8C^*>fi it, therefore when I was on the top of this 
hay-mow, : could keep -off any number of men 
that should: attack me. I accordingly seized this 
strong hold with despatch, mounted my fortress, 
and carried with' me a scythe-snath, as a weapon of 
defence to keep off the assailants. When the Pel- 
hamites saw, through the crannies of the barn, 
where I had taken my station, the/ \ entured to 
come in, together with a number of the inhabi* 
tants. 

I found the people, who came into the bam with 
the Pelhamites, were anxious to learn the reason 
of this uproar. Deacon M' Mullen of Pelham, in- 
8 
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formed them that I was an impostor ; I had callcQ 
my name Davis, when in reality it was Burroughs ; 
had come among them under that character, and 
erossly deceived them ; preaching with them through 
the summer. It was demanded of him whether this 
Burroughs had, during the time of his preaching 
among them preached . well,and conducted accor 
dingly? The answer was lu the affirmative. "Well, 
says a bystander, " why need you make any diffl* 
cuity? he preached well — you paid him well — all 
parties were satisfied, and why need you now be 
uneasy? What signifies what he called his nam6? 
A name does no good or hurt as to the matter of his ' 
doctrine ; therefore it will be well for you to make 
the best use of his preaching ; and of course, you 
will find yourselves rewarded that way, for the 
money which you have paid him." " But," said the 
deacon, " we nave paid him for one Sunday which 
he has not preached." " As to that matter," said 
the bystander. '*! think he is wrone, if that be the 
case. If he nas engaged to preach, he ought to 
fulfil his engagements ; but as the Sunday is not 
et come, on which he is to preach, I think it a 
ard interi)retation of his conduct, to say he has 
cheated you out of that sermon, until that time 
comes, so that you will see whether he will perform 
his engagements or not.*' '"He certainly has at- 
tempted to murder Doctor Hind and Mr. Konkey," 
said Deacon M' Mullen. "He therefore ought to be 
apprehended, and prosecuted according; to the se-> 
verity of the law." "As to rightly understanding; 
that," replied the other, "I believe a number qf 
circumstances ^ill come into view. At first' you 
came upon him in a riotous, tumultuous manner, in- 
dicating by your conduct, that your intentions tow- 
ards him were evil, and under cnis situation, he 
might well suppose that to submit tamely to what 
you were about to do, might be exposing himself to 
immediate death. And secondly, he took those 
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measures to discover the violence of your intentions 
which prudence dictated, under such circumstances, 
by telling you to keep your distance ; and at the 
same time, declaring his determination/ in case you 
did not do it. Therefore as self-defence is justifi-. 
able, and as it will appear that his conduct was dic- 
tated by self-defence j I believe it will be somewhat 
difficult to make it eviderrtto an impartial jury, 
that he has tran#ressed the law, in the instance you 
mention." ^4f he has broken the law no ofiier 
way," said the deacon, "he has done it in threaten- 
ing to kill a young man last night, by the name of 
JJowers, because he'd not promise to keep it a se- 
^Rret that he had seen him." *4f that be tne case,'* 
said the other, "he certainly is cognizable by the 
law, when that is proved. But wnere is tliis Po\V- 
^rs.^" "At Pelham," said the deacon. "Then," 
said the other, " it .is out of your, or my power co 
do any thing in this business. It would be subjec- 
ting us all to very hard terms, to be liable to be appr&^ 
hended, on every report of our breaking the peace. 
If the said. Powers, whom you mention, has 6een 
threatened with des^th, and under that threatening, 
he absolutely fears that his lite is in danger from 
Burroughs, and to all this, will give testimony un- 
der oath, "before any justice of the peace, it will 
then be in his power to obtain such security as to 
render him safe against the threatenings of Bur- 
roughs ; but for others to undertake a prosecution 
of this business, upon a vague report, is not only 
out of the question, but i^ ridiculous to the last de- 
gree. 

Deacon M'Mullen 1>eing driven from all his strong 
holds, began to. grow uneasy at the approaching 
termination of that cause upon which he had en- 
tered with so much sanguine assurance. However, 
Wks his last resort, he adverted again to the pay which 
1 had anticipated fbr one day's preaching, which 1 
had not yet performed, and said ne was very sensi- 
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ble i did not mean to perfonn, and to my deceiving 
them under a false name. 

" As to obviating the first difficulty, this objection 
arises,'' said the by-stander, *' from whom did Bur- 
roughs receive this money which you mention ?»• 
" From Deacon Gray, our committee for supplying 
the pulpit," said Deajjon M'Mullcn. «Then,»^ 
said the other, << the busmess stand^hus: Burroughs 
stands indebted to Deacoii Gray fcSr money had and 
received of him, to the amount of the sum total. 
On the oUier hand. Deacon Gray stands indebted 
to Burroughs for the services which he has rendered, 
according to their agreement. Now, if Deaco^ 
Gray's advances have been greater than hid receipts, 
undoubtedly Burroughs is indebted to Deacon Gray 
for the baUance, ana ought to pay him according to 
contract ; but as you have no power to act for Dea*- 
con Gray, I do not conceive how you can have any 
demand, either mediately or immediately, against 
Burroughs on that account ; and if Burroughs snould 
even pay you back the five dollars, which you say, 
though without any legal evidence, he owes Deacon 
Gray, yet that would not exonerate Burroughs from 
the aebt, or make him less liable to pay it over again. 
And as for his deceiving you by a false name, twill 
tell you how you may settle that matter, in the best 
way I can think of. I recollect, some years since, 
when Mr. Abicrombie was your minister, there was 
an uneasiness prevailing among his people on ac- 
count of his intemperance ; they therefore chose a 
committee, of whom 1 think you, Deacon M 'Mul- 
len, was one, to deal with him^ for this crime. They 
accordingly came. » The old fox understood how to 
avoid the trap. He had laid in some excellent 
West-India rum, treated the committee with great 
hospitality ,and, in the language of the poet, causec^ 
them to "drink deep at the fountain of pleasure,'^ 
till they were unable to leave him through the night, 
on account of dipping too deep into the sweets, for 
which they were about to reprove him. Under this 
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situation, they concluded the next morning, as the 
better way, to make their report to the church, that 
Mr. Abicrombie had given them christian satisfac- 
tion. /They did so, and'hece this matter ended. 
Now, continued this by-stander, the way that 1 pro- 
pose is, for Burroughs to do as Mr. Abicrombie did, 
and for you to accept it jas christian satisfaction 
from this minister as well as that. Wood keeps an 
exellent tavern hard by ; 1 propose for all to move 
up there." 

This proposal was finally accepted by all. I there- 
fore came down, and we all went up towards the' 
^vern. 1 called for drink, according to the orator's 
advice, to the satisfaction of all, till Hind, whom I 
had knocked down with the stt)ne, come among .. 
them. He foamed with rage and disappointment. 
A number of them retired into another room to 
consult on measures to be adopted for their future 
procedure. 1 learned that they had entered into a 
determination to carry me back to Pelliam by force 
of arms. I was doubtful whether people would in* 
terfere where they were not immediateiy interested, 
so as to prevent this being done. I concluded it 
best, by all means, to put this project out of the 
power of the Pelhamites. Being in a room on the 
second story, 1 locked myself in. When they came 
after me, they found my door locked, and imme- 
diately determined to break it open. They sent 
some of their number for an axe. Hearing this, I 
jumped out of the window, on to the horse-shed, 
and off that on to the ground, > close by those who 
were after the axe. 

Coming so suddenly among them, they had not 
time to recollect themselves, so as to know what this 
meant, till 1 had run the distance of twenty rods, 
when they started after me ; but one of their num- 
be'r much exceeded the rest in swiftness, so that in 
running sixty rods, he was twenty rods before the 
others. By this time I was out of breath by run- 
ning, and coming to a high wall, made of small > 

8* 
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Stones, I jumped over it, and sat down behind it by 
a tree standing against the walL I took a stone in 
my hand as I went over,,intending to knock down 
the foremost man when Ke came up to me, which I 
supposed would be easy to do, as I should take him 
by surprise, and execute my plan before he could 
defend himself; after this should be performed, I 
could easily out-run the rest, as I should by this 
time be rested, and be forward of them. An alder 
swamp, about half a mile distant, was my ob- 
•Ject. 

When the foremost man came up to the wall, X 
heard him panting and puffing for breath, and iff 
stead of be ins at^^ to leap over, he ran against it, 
and threw it down in such a manner as to cover me 
almost entirely from sight ; the stones falling against 
the tree in such a manner as to do me no injury. 
The man ran througli the breac^i of the wall, and 
continued his course about fifteen rods beyond n.e, 
and stopped till the others came up, who anxiously 
inquired what had become of burroughs? The 
others replied, that he had run like a deer across 
the meadowf and gone into the ald«r swamp. 

They concluded it was in vain to follow me — 
gave up the chase — went back to the tavern — took 
a little more satisfaction, and returned to Pelham. 
After they were gone, i crept out of my hiding 

J)lace*, and returned to Frink's store. My first ob- 
ect of going into business, through his recommen- 
dation was now lost. After this uproar, I did not 
wish to find employment in Rutland ; neither did I 
suppose Mr. Frink would feel that freedom in rec* 
ommcnding me to others. ' 
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CHAP. XII. 

/ 
" Again the yomh bis wonted life re^ain*d j 
" A tmn^ient sparkle in his eye obtained ; 
•** A rising g]<Mv his tender^tiioughu confess'd, 
** And tile s«ifl motions of his mehing breast. 
** Bii^soon dark gloom tlie feeble smiles o'eraprrad ; 
" Like morn's gay hues, tlie fading splendor's fled ', 
" Returoing anguish froze bis feeling soul ; 
** Deep siglts Inirst fiii'ib-^inid tears began to roll." 

£arlt the next morning I left Rutland, and trav- 
elled on towards Piovidence, endeavoring again to 
learn where I could find a vacancy for preachins. 
On tlie road I heard of a town called Attlehorough, 
nine miles from Providence, where they were desti- 
tute of a preacher, and wanted one. 1 came to 
this town, and engaged to preach four Sundays. 
Here, I called myself by my own name, and enga- 
ged only for a short time, expecting I could tarry 
here that length of time without anv disagreeable 
reports following me. I took lodgings at Mrs. 
Weld's, widow of the former minister f>f Attl^bor- 
ough. The family consisted of the old lady and 
her maiden daughter. The}[ were both agreeable, 
and of course the whole time I spent here was 
pleasing. I formed, whilst in this place, many new 
acquaintances, which heightened the enjoyment of 
the scene ; one in a particular manner, which I can- 
not think of, even at this day, without feeling the 
flush of pleasing emotions. 

1 found the people of Attleborough tverc desirous 
to have me continue longer, after the term of my 
first engagement had expired ; but I positively re- 
fused to do it, alledging that I had engaged to 
preach at Danbury, in Connecticut, which in fact 
was true, having ^tered into an engagement of 
that kind with a man belonging there, who had 
beard me preach in Attleborough. 

I had- determined in my own mind to take Cot- 
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entry in my way, as I went to Danbury, and see 
Joseph Huntington for this particular purpose, viz. 

> Hearing that a gentleman from Amherst was going 
to Dartmouth College, previous to holding the an- 
niversary commencement, and that he had a design 
to make such representations to the corporation of 
said College, against Huntington, for actine a part 
in the Pelham business, as should deprive aim of 

. the degree of A. B. As H • n had passed 

his examination for this degree, and was approved 
previous to his leaving the College, it was in his 
power to obtain his degree at any other College. 
Therefore, I had a desire to giv^ hira information of 
the evil which was hatching against him, that he 
might avoid it by applying elswhere, and obtaining 
that which his own Alma Mater was about to refuse. 
I accordingly came to Coventry, and gave him this 
information. Huntington accordingly imide imme- 
diate application to the College in New-Haven in 
Connecticut, and obtained his title of A. B. 

When these matters came to be known at Dart- 
mouth College, that Huntington had fairly stolen 
a march upon them, and consequently, warded off 
the stroke of fulmination which they laid by in 
store for them, there was no small stir about the 
matter ; but no help could be obtained, for then he 
had his diplomatic commission, which could not be 
recalled, or wrenched out of his hands. They 
suspected the Doctor as being confederate with Ixis 
son in this business : and h^nce, an altercation, 
warm and recriminating, took place ; but their sus- 
picion of the* old Doctor's being acquainted or ac- 
tive in this business, was entirely unfounded. 

The Doctor had ever designed his son should re- 
ceive a degree at the College in New-Haven, as well 
as at Hanover", and as the commencement "vt New- 
Haven, was ijrevious to that at Hanover, Le was 
very willing his son should take his degree at New- 
Haven in the first place j but was, at that time, totally 
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ignorant of .any intention of refusing his son the 
same degree at Dartmouth College. ^ 

The commencement at Dartmouth College hav- 
ing arrived, the Doctor and his son came on. When 
the reasons of the corporation were offered for not 

Enting his son a degree, the Doctor thought them 
hly inadequate to answer such a purpose, and re- 
monstrated with warmth on the impropriety of their 
conduct, but all to no purpose. The Doctvrr had 
been enthusiastically pursuing the prosperity of this 
College, being a member of tl^ corporation him 
self. These mfficulties cooled hb affections. He 
soon after resigned his office of trustee, and drop- 
ped all further connexions with the institution. 

"WJien 1 left Coventry, I wias determined to make 
a visit to Lysander, in Pelham, and see whether he 
had brought his business of transmuting metals to 
perfection ; and \f hether he had made the necessa- 
ry arrangements for prosecuting our intended voy- 
age to the Isle of Sable ; and, in fine, to see what 
aspect the whole business now wore. I accordingly 
travelled again into the state of Massachusetts, and 
arrived in Felham about 1 o'clock at night at the 
house of Lysander. 

Those wno have felt the glow of friendship, will 
leadily conceive of my feelings, at tneeting again 
in this agreeable family. The contemplation of 
this object kept me in the highest flow of spirits, du- 
riilg my sohtarjT ride through the greatest part 
of this gloomy night. My heart expanded with 
fraternal kindness towards them. My whole soul 
was tuned td 'the soft harmony of friendship ; and 
I had formed in my mind a thousand tender expres- 
sions, to communicate the overflowing of my feel- 
ings towards them. Never did the lover fly with 
greater rapture to the arms of his mistress, . than 
what I did to the embraces of this beloved family. 
A thousand soft esqpressions I had anticipated from 
them. My heart beat auick with the palpitations 
of pleasure/ and my wnole soul was in cxtacy at 
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entering their house. My reception was eqttal to 
tny most sanguine expectations ; and to endeavoi 
to describe this scene, would but show how abso- 
lutely incapable language is, to a real representation 
of those exquisite joys, which flow from a heart of 
sensibility. 

We mutually recapitulated the entertaining oo- 
currences which had taken place, in the time of our 
absence. "We laughed at the strange whims and 
mancevres of the P^amites ; at their chagrin 
when returning from Kutland ; at their consulta- 
tations and execrations upon me, for an impostor } 
and upon the people of Rutland for not rising up 
to a man, and fighting the battle of the liOrd. Af- 
ter we had ended the first friendly salutation, and 
that course of information wliich flows in upon the 
mind immediately after those salutations, I inquired 
of Lysander, what were his prospects with regard 
to transmuting metals, and more particularly of 
changing copper into silver. At this question, my 
friend Lysander looked disconcerted and seemed 
embarrassed at giving me an answ<er. His wife 
smiled significantly, 1 saw there W9S something in^ 
the business I did not understand. My anxiety an4* 
curiosity were excited. I enquired with solicitation 
into the meaning of what I saw. • 

Jiy Sander by this time I saw was in earnest. He 
at first entertained an idea that I was treating him 
in a satirical manner. That I was fully possessed 
with a knowledge of facts after which f enquired, 
and consequently , rallied him on a subject too dis- 
agreeable to be called into remembrStnce in this 
manner. He was now satisfied of the contrary. 
His countenance fell. The tear glittered in his eye. 
He said, " Burroughs, we have been deceived ! 
greatly deceived by Philips, that king of villians. 
Could you have thought, that all the experiments 
which he tried before us, when we were at Salem, 
were nothing but the vilest deception.? It truly is 
the case^ We were not alone the dupes of his du- 
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plicity. He has led as many as thirty men into the 
same belief, until he had obtained property of us to 
the amount of two thousand dollars, and then he 
he was suddenly missedi Search was made aftei 
him, in every direction, but all to no purpose. He 
could not be found. Nothing conld be heard of 
him. That elegant mare, that you formerly so much 
admired,the villain had obtained from me, with one 
hundred dollars in cash, when he left this coun- 
try. 

<^His partner, who was knowing to all his helHsh 
manoeuvres to deceive, was equally cheated with 
the rest of us. Philips having promised him one 
half the booty for his assistance, but left him equal- 
ly destitute with the rest. This man, finding mat- 
ters in this forlorn situation, revealed all the artful 
plans which Philips had recourse to, in order to 
make mankind believe he possessed the secret -of 
chancing one metal into anotiicr. 

" We could not any of us believe, but what Phil- 
i]is had the knowledge he pretended to, so fair were 
his experiments, untu we saw them all unveiled by 
his partner, who went over them again, shewing us 
at toe same time how Philips practiced the decep- 
tion at every experiment." 

As I have already given you an account respec- 
ting this series of deception, I shall not repeat 
Lysander's narrative of it any further in this place. 
I now found those ideas of^ wealth, which had 
before so wholly possessed my mind, entirely un- 
founded. The painted vision fled quickly from 
sight ; the airy bubble broke in an instant, and left 
me in the abyss of poverty. 

My hopes in this resource had been sanguine. I 
had reflected upon the subject till I was as confident 
, of extensive wealth, as of any occurrence which 
had not taken place, I felt all the enjoyment of 
the advantages resulting from property. I had for- 
med in my own mind, schemes of conduct through 
life. How I should make the rich respect me, ttnd 
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, the poor adore me. Wliat exquisite pleasure, sail! 
I, shall 1 enjoy in relieving the neart of distress? In 
distributing bread to the hungry, clothes to the na- 
ked, and consolation to the broken-hearted? 1 had 
already, in imagination, distributed such benefits 
through the land, as not to leave a poor person to 
inhabit his poverty. I beheld myself at tne head of 
a people, distributing joy and gladness. I saw the 
brow unclouded with care. Hilarity and vivacity 
were in the countenances of all ; an index of peace 
and quiet within. Hail, happy people! said I, 
where no want is known to thee, where no anxious 
care -corrodes, the breast. 

. These were, sir, the fond images which I.had pic- 
tured in my imagination. I was at this time, m a 
state of real delirium ; but it was a delirium of joy; 
a state of happiness which I believe none can have 
a just idea of ; for I expect none ever allowed their 
imagination so far to set the start of their judgement; 
and therefore, when 1 awoke from my delirium, to 
a sense of my real situation, and saw that in the 
room of distributing wealth .to otherg, I ha1 biit 
barely the necessaries of life for myself, and that the 
supply for those necessaries was on a very precari- 
ous footing, I awoke to distress, anguish, mortifica- 
tion, and chagrin. Mv feelings were shocked 
beyond discription, witn this sudden reverse of 
fortune ! 

I believe that the disappointment would not have 
oeen greater, or more keenly felt, had I in reality 
^een in possession of all the enjoyments which 1 
lad so ingeniously pictured to my view, and from 
that $tate, had been reduced on a sudden, to poverty 
as great as what in reality now existed. My frieng. 
Lvsander and his wife saw the working of my mind. 
Tiiey had passed through the same scenes them* 
seives. They tried to console my feelings. They 
discoursed upon the uncertain events of this world 
)ike philosophers. They adverted to the disappoint- 
ments which all meet with daily : to tnat fortitude 
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which we ought to exercise under evenr trial, to as 
to rise above disappointment, rather than to have 
disappointment nse above us. That riches and 
poveity were nothing but ima^nary beings, created 
by our own fancy, by comparing one situation with 
another, and thereby giving a name to each : to the 
calls of nature, as being very simple, and easily 
supplied, if we would rest contented with that sup- 
ply 5 and that every thing beyond tended to ren- 
der us uneasy, rather than to contribute to our hap- 
piness. 

How>.easy it is for man to give^the most salutary 
advice to his fellow. In reasoning upon a system 
in theory, many will discover a depth of wisdom 
beyond our expectations ; yet, when they attempt 
to reduce this aavice, founded in thoory, into prac- 
tice, how great the contrast ! The feelings of the 
human heart, the weaknesses of nature, and the 
errors of judgment, all set themselves in array 
asainst us, when we attempt to listen to the dictates 
oi wisdom in our practice. 

Happy would it have been for Lysander and 
family, yea, thrice ha:ppy would it have been for 
me, had we attended in our practice to those lessons 
of reason: but alasS the mania of wealth had taken 
strong possession of our minds, and we listened 
with eagerness to her caUs. This soon reduced me 
to a state of wretchedness far beyond the power of 
language to describe. £ut, sir, as your messenger 
is in waiting, I wiU end this letter, concluding that 
the God of night will cast his sable mantle over 
your mind before you read this chapter: I am as 
always, &c. 

9 
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CHAP. XIII. 

<< I aee dw circling hunts of noisy iiieo« 
" Buret Law's enclosure, leap the lopunds of right* 
« Pursuing, and pursued, each other's prey ; 
** As wolves, for rapine ; as the fox, for wiles ; 
" Tlh Death, tliat mighty hunter, earths them nfl.'* 

Ik order to give me some consolation for the disap* 
pointment which 1 had suffered, Lysander told me 
he had a plan in agitation which would operate 
nearly as well as we expected the other wbula have 
done. "Glaziec Wheeler," said he, "is a man 
who can be depended- on for his honesty to those for 
whom he undertakes to work, and he o&n toake ono 
silver dollar into three counterfeits, which will pass 
as well as any. And it will be in our power to 
prosecute our intended expedition to the Isle of Sa* 
ble upon this scheme, with nearly as great profit as 
we expected from transmuting metals. We shall 
not be with the old man a great while, before we 
shall be able to work at that business as well •as he ^ 
and should we find it necessary, can hire a niuuber 
of hands, and drive the businesi^, at this place to a 
great extent ; as we shall be retired from the obser* 
rations of the world, and can carry on the busi- 
ness without tnolestation. 

My answer to Lysander was to this purport.— 
" You are sensible that counterfeiting the coin of 
any country is contrary, not only to the laws of that 
country, but likewise to the laws of our own minds, 
having implicitly engaged to observe and protect 
those laws, when we once take advantage of their 
efficacy to j^rotect us in the enjoyment of our rights 
and privileges ; therefore, should the business suc- 
ceed according to our most sanguine wishes, and 
the coin pass to the end of time as standard silver, 
yet we snould as really violate the simple pnnci- 
pies of justice, as though' we should be detected, in 
passing coin so base as to serve only a temporary 





purpose, and die in the hands of an innocent per- 
son. Tne transgression would be as absolute^ should 
it never transpu'e to the world, or be attended with 
any personal injury, as though it should be pro- 
claimed to the universe ; therefore, this reason alone 
would be sufficient to deter ine from wishing such a 
thing to take place. Another very powerful reason 
is, the danger we run in prosecuting such a matte?, 
and the ruin which would inevitably follow a de- 
letion. Glazier Wheeler it appears, has followed 
mis business for fifty years constantly ; yet he nev- 
er could bring his art to such perfection as to have 
his money pass undetected. How often has he 
been confined, pilloried, cropt and whipt for this 
business? How many have . been involved in this 
same difficulty, who embarked in this dangerous 
voyage withhmi.'' How then can we expect to 
share a better fate. ^ And what would be the conse- 
quence of a detection .^ The property which you 
now possess would be swept aw^y ; your children 
would cry in vain for bread; your reputation, which 
you now hold so dear, would be lost forever ; and 
you would entail misery and infamy on your pos- 
terity. You must then be separated from your com- 
panion, from your children, from your friends ; con- 
fined in a' jail, a receptacle for the ofinscourings of 
nature ; treated with contempt ; injured without 
pity ; made the scoff and jeer of fools. This, sir, 
IB a scene for a mind of sensibility." 

The wife of Lysander heard this discourse with 
tlie utmopt attention. Her countenance was a 
strong index to tlie feelings of her mind. Her col- 
or went and came. She now grew pale with ap- 
Srehension, and now her cheeks reddened with the 
ush of desire, to prevent h^r beloved husband from 
rushing into dangers so desperate. She remonstra- 
ted. She expostulated. She entreated. But all to 
no purpose. Lysander was fixed, and nothing was 
able to remove his resolution. He turned to^is 
wife with a look of that ineffable sweetness which 
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1 00 auMoifts or 

overpowers the mind, and said, ^'My dear, I wisli 

yeij much to see you m possession of a coach, 
which I shall send you in a few months," 

" As to the objections which you offer, Mr. Bur- 
roughs," said Lysander, "i will endeavor to answer 
them in such a manner as to give vou full satisfaction 
<jn that subject. If mankind had no disposition to 
infringe upon the rights of each other, there would be 
no need of law ; and the whole nature, design and 
spirit of law is to protect each other from injury; 
and where no injury is intended, nor in fact donif 
the whole essence of law is attended to. I know 
the law speaks in general terms, because it cannot 
descend to particulars, there being such an infinity, 
as to put it beyond the power of man to compre- 
hend the whole in a system ; therefore, general 
Erinciples must direct us in our interpretation of 
iw. We ought in our conduct, to act as men pos- 
sessing reason sufficient to direct us ujider the vari- 
ous occurrences of life, so as to vary our conduct 
according as circumstances shall point out, keeping 
in view, and practising upon the spirit of la w,ana 
when we attena to this, we cannot be said in reality, 
to transgress the laws of the land, nor indeed the 
laws of our minds, because we in fact do fulfil our 
compact with society, viz. protect each other from 
injury. 

" From what i have observed, I believe you will 
readily agree with me, that I am right in prosecuting 
my present pjlan, if I can make it evident, that no 
danger of injury will arise to any one from it, and 
that by it, many will be made better. Money, of 
itself, IS of no consec^uence, only as we, by mutual 
agreement, annex to it a nominal value, as tlie rep- 
resentation of property.' Any thin^ else mignt 
answer the same purpose, equally with silver and 
gold, should* mankind only agree to consider it as 
such, and carry that agreement into execution in 
their dealings with each other. We find this veri- ' 
fied in £iict, by those bills of credit which are in 
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circulation through the world. Those bills, simply, 
are good for nothing ; but the moment mankind 
agree to put a value on them, as representihg prop- 
erty, they become of as great consequence as silver 
and gold, and no one is mjured by receiving a smaU 
insignificant piece of paper for an hundred bushels 
of wheat, when mankind stamp that value upon it, 
by agreeing to receive it for that amount. There- 
fore, we tind the only thing necessary to make a 
matter valuable, is to induce the world to deem it 
so 'y and let that esteem be raised by any means 
whatever, yet the value is the same, and no one 
becomes injured by receiving it at the valuation. 
Hence, we find the world putting an enormous vahie 
upon certain stones, which intrinsically are of no 
use ; as for instance, the diamond, the carbuncle, ^c. 
These stones cannot be made use of in any pursuit 
of life. They will not serve for food, for raiment, / 
or for any instrument of any kind whatever ; there- 
fore, of what real use can they be? Their scarcity, 
and certain peculiarites, have induced mankind to 
esteem them ; and this esteem stamps a value upon 
them, so that they pass from one to anotlier as the 
representation of property ; hence, the holders of 
them always have a valuable possession, and proba- 
bly always will have, which they at any time can 
exchange for property , of more immediate conse- 

Suence to their support. Had I the art of making 
iamonds, do you suppose I should trans^ess the 
laws of equity in putting that art into practice ? ex- 
cept 1 should fill the world with them, so as to destroy 
their scarcity, and hence depreciate their value in 
the hands of others. To put this art into practice, so 
as to enrich myself, and not destroy that due propor- 
tion between representative property and real prop- 
erty, is doing myself a fa VOF, and injuring none. 
Gold and silver are made use of for convenience, to 
transact our business of barter and exchange with 
each other, as the representation of property, it be- 
ing less cumbersome, and more easy tocorcmunicata 
8* 
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firom one to another, than real pioperty of any 
kind ; hence, when there is a due proportion of rep- 
resentative property, business can be transacted to 
the greatest advantage, and with the greatest ease. 
And when the pubhc exi)eEience a scarcity or re- 
dundancy, they of course suffer an inconveniency ; 
therefore, that person who contributes his mite to 
keep the balance between those two species of 
property just poised, is a blessing to himself and to 
the community of which he is a member. I'hat an 
undue scarcity of cash now prevails, is a truth 
too obvious for me to attempt to prove. Your own 
observation will convince you of it. Hence, who- 
ever contributes, reall)^ to increase the quantity of 
cash, does not only himself, but likewise the com- 
munity an essential benefit. And, (bat this can bo 
done, in the pursuit wliich I have undertaken, ^and 
without endangering the safety of any one, i will 
convince you by ocular demonstration." 

He then presented me with a bae of dollars, 
which he said were made by Glazier Wheeler. 1 
poured them all out ; I examined them with care, 
as I then thought ; I compared them with other dol- 
lars, which were good. . I could discover no differ- 
ence. 

His arguments now stood all plain before me , 
they were collected in a line ; and what do you 
think was the consequence? I blush to tell you the 
truth ! — I feel ashamed of my own weakness ! — My^ 
great.want of solid judgment at that time, almost 
persuades me to hide tlie relation of this fact. 
These arguments convhiced me, unfounded as they . 
were. 

Ly Sander told me his intentions were to pay strict 
attention to the business, and did not doubt his fi- 
nally rising himself and family to a state of the 
greatest amuence. He bad already obtained a suf- 
ficiency to answer present purposes. He should 
soon obtain much more. The business was at a 
stand, just at present, for want of drugs proper for 
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c^nying it forward. He intended soon to go to 
Springneld, where he iBhould obtain whatever 
he wanted for such a purpose. 

Lysander had not yet passed, or attempted to 
pass, any of his money. As 1 expected to leave 
Lis house the next night, on my route to Danbury, and 
to pass through Springfield in my way, he agreed 
to set out witn me, and go his route in my company. 
His wife had ever felt dissatisfied about this busi- 
ness ; being easily alarmed with the least appear* 
ance of danger, towards one in whom her happiness 
was so essentially embraced ; but when I drew the 
dreadful picture of a detection^ she grew almost 
frantic with fear; and when she saw that no en- 
treaties would prevail over his determination, she 
embraced the first opportunity* of conversing with 
nie alone ; and besought me in those moving terms 
which would have melted a savage, to use my influ- 
ence to prevent him fmm prosecutmg his present 
undertakmg. 

Her, grief spoke more powerfully for her, than 
all the oratory of a Burke. I could not resist her 
importunity. The language of her countenance 
and actions were irresistible. When Lysander 
came into our company, i began the attack in the 
most vulnerable part of his fortress. 1 endeavored 
to set the distress of his wife in its true light be« 
fore him. } recapitulated his own arguments, which 
he had before used, in order to induce me, **to be 
contented with a bare competeney." I rei)eated 
to hira emphatically the words of Young, iu his 
"Night Thoughts." 

** Why al this toil for triumpha of an hour? 

** What tlMi' wt waile in wealth, or ao&r in fiiaia, 

** Eartli'ft bigiiest •totion ends in "Here he lies." 

1 told him I knew perfectly well his sincere aflec- 
tious for his wife, and his ambition of seeing her be- 
come possessed of an equipage, &c. l)ut be- 
lieve me sir, not an die pomp and splendor of 
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riches will repay her for tbe pain and anxiety slie 
will endure on yotir account, for the space ot one 
4ay, when yon have absolutely launched intQ this 
dangerous ocean ; therefore, sir, inasmuch as her 
happinees is a leading motive in your pursuits in life, 
you will make a most egregrious blunder in youi 
caiculations, even provided you are ever so success- 
ful in your undertakings. 

The feelings of Lysander were moved. The 
struggle in his bre?.st was apparent in his counte- 
nance, iie sat in silence a while, then burst into a 
tfood of tears, and retired into another room. Not 
many minutes- had elapsed before he returned. His 
countenance wore a more settled Aspect. 'He men- 
. tioned his weakness with some confusion. He said 
he was ashamed of being seen in tears, especially 
on such an occasion, not having resolution sufficient 
to withstand our united attacks. "But," said he, 
"the business is fixed — the die is cast — I have pledg- 
ed my faith — I have ^iven my word to procure 
those articles at Springtieid. Not only myself, but 
more than a dozen others, are now waiting for me 
to fulfil my engagements. Shall I, of all othersi 
a<fter having agreed in the most solemn manner to 
yield my aid in tiie prosecution of this business, 
now in open violation of faith, retreat and leave 
them in suspense? 

I feel the emotions of gratitude towards you, Mr. 
Burroughs, for the warmtli of yoiu feelings in my 
cbncerns ; but this truth is manifest to me, that the 
enthusiasm of your feelings as well as my wife's, 
does not give you an opportunity of reasoning cool- 
ly and candidly upon this subject. Enough has 
been said. These articles must be obtained ; and 
no entreaties shall deter me from paying atten- 
tion to it." 

What could be done? what more could be said? 
Ly Sander's wife I saw was inconsolable. What 
would you have done, had you been in my situa- 
tion? Words had now become entbrely out of the 
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question, and only one thing remained to be done ; 
and that I detennined to do. 

I told Lysander I would take his money ; go to 
Springfield, purchase all the articles, and return 
with mem immediately. With some reluctance he 
consenled, gave me twenty dollars for the business, 
made out his account of the articles wanted, and 
directed me to the apothecary's shop, to whom I 
must apply for them. At night I left them with ten 
thousand blessings accompanying me. 

Riding alone through the dreary night, reflection 
would make me a visit. The scenes through which 
I had passed had been so rapid, and filled with the 
emotions of sensibilihr, to that degree, as to leave 
but little room for reflection. 
^^ I have now, said I, set out to perform that busi- 
ness, which, two - days since, I do not believe the 
art of man could have persuaded me to. 

It is a new undertaking ; but I believe not at- 
tended with danger ; for the money is executed so 
well, as to prevent any man from distinguishing it 
from standard silver : at least it looks as well to me 
as anjr m^ey ; and I do not see why I cannot dis- 
tinguish counterfeit from true money, as well as 
others. 

I think my motive for this undertaking is founded 
on the principles of uprightness. I thmk the senti- 
ment of friendship is the uppermost object in this 
undertaking. Possibly a species of vanity might 
have some influence on my mind ; and that I might 
wish to shew the wife of Lysander how ready I was 
to undertake such a desperate business to befriend 
her ; though, in reality, the dangler consisted chiefly 
in her own fancy. 

What would be the consequence, should one 
among the ten thousand events, which daily occur, 
serve to reveal the part, which I am now about to 
act? What would be the opinion of people concer- 
ning me, but of the most dtsagreeabLe kind, after 
having passed the ordeal of Pel&m reports, founded 
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OQ factsi whkh, to the wofld at large, would ajtoeu 
very unfavorable? They would, undoubtedly foxm 
their opinion from ostensible facts, that I was dxw^B- , 
ted 01 honesty, uprightness and integrity. *And 
even should I declare to the world, that my inten- 
tions were not against the good of society, thi% dec- 
laration would fall upon the unbelieving hearth of a 
multitude, prone to place confidence in an evil> re* 
port^ and difficult in giving credit to that which is 
favorable. 

These circumstances would, moreover, be atten- 
ded with the following disagreeable events, vizi. 
reports of my misfortunes, or crimes, would spread 
and probably be attend ;d witli that exaggeration, 
of which reports of tliat kind generally partake, and 
reach my friends, connexions and enemies ; and of^ 
misfortunes, that which gives triumph to an enemy 
b the most keenly felt. My friends would moum^ 
my enemies would rejoice. 

A view of these disagreeable events, which pro- 
bably might happen, made a very deep impression on 
my mind. I was almost ready to faint uhder the 
trial, and thought to relinquish my undertakins. 
But again, said I, should I fail upon this first trials 
what a pitiful appearance should I make in my own 
eyes? I set out on this expedition with an idea that 
my friendship would carry me any length. I have 
pledged my friendship for the performance of this 
business ; and shall this be said of fiurrbughs, ttksJL 
in fair weather he was possessed with friendly senti- 
ments, but the moment the prospect became overcast 
with clouds, his friendship failed? How shall it be 
known whether I really possess those sentiments 
of benevolence, of wnicn I have made such a 
pompous display, otherwise than by standing the^ 
trial in time of adversity? If the feelings of Damon* 
and Pythias were graduated upon that scale of cool 
deliberation, which has apueared in my reasoning 
upon this subject, those God-like acts of benevo- 
lence towards each other would never have been 
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fecoird^daf them, which not only made Dionysios 
stand in mute astoni^hmpnt, bat left a memento to 
the end of time, to what an amazing height virtu- 
ous friendship may arise. 

Contemplating upon matters, in thb point of view, 
it gave me pain to think that I had even hesitated 
about my performing the engagements which I had 
entered into. I felt a degree of guQt, which I wish- 
ed to hide from my own view: it produced a morti- 
fication which was exceedingly painful; therefor'e, 
I determined in my own mind, never again to allow 
myself to query upon the propriety of my undertak- 
mg, but to pursue it witn unremitting attention, 
till it wa« accomplished. 

About 11 o'clock, A. Af. I arrived at Springfield; 
made application at the shop where I was directed ; 
told the shop-keeper my demands; and received 
from him the articles according to the bill. I deliv- 
ered him his money arid departed. Stepping into 
the printing-office, across the way, to do some busi- 
ness, I was there, in a few minutes arrested by an 
officer of justice. The business at the apothecary's 
had made so little impression on my mmd, that I 
could not conceive what could be the cause of my 
being arrested, at the time when the officer made 
me a prisoner. He informed me; and in an instant 
the wnole view of my desperate situation opened 
upon me. I was taken before justice Pincheon, who 
treated &e business with a great degree of candor. 
However a company of attonues, clerks, &c. beihg 
called together by this event, were verv active fn 
making observations against me, and hunting for 
evidence, fbt fear I should not be committed for tri- 
aL After all circumstances had been attended to 
with care, on both sides of the question, and t]\e 
justice was about to give his final decision on the 
business, a part of the before mentioned clerk« cam) 
into the o$ce, hauling after them a man, like the 
Trojans, when they iULd found the Greek Sinon, vo- 
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ciferatingf *<here is a man who knows him I here it 
a man who knows him !" 

When the straneerwas introduced, and sUends^ 
prevailed, justice Pincheon asked what he knewV 
conceminsnie/ The answer was, ''that I was theV 
greatest vulaih in the world ; had come to Pelham • 
under^ fictitious name ; had there preached, when , 
I was unworthy of the business ; had endeavored to *^' 
kill a number of men in Pelham ; had cheated them 
out of their money," &c. 

This man you will readily understand, was a 
Pelhamite. He rode post from Springfield to Pel- 
ham, constantly once a week. He felt all the pre- 
judice • incident to that people. He gave his testi- 
mony in a very categorioal manner. It \vas now 
determined that I must take up my abode in 
jail, and there continue till the session of the Su- 
preme Court, when 1 should take my trial for pas- 
sing counterfeit money. I was accordingly commit- 
ted. And now sir, I believe I have brought your 
patience to a very severe trial, by the length of m^ 
tedious narrative ; therefore I will leave the busi- 
ness here till to-morrow ; for I feel almost sick my- 
self, wiJi ruminating upon the gloomy scenes through 
which I soon passed after this. 



CHAP. XIV. 



' Love of gain 



" Strikes like a pestilence from breast to breast; 
** Rioty pride, perfidy, blew vapor's breath; 
" And inhumanity is caught fix>in man.** 

As the apothecary was the only witness against 
me, which could be produced at Court, I entertain- 
ed warm expectations of being acquitted on my tri 
aL 

In the state of Maatachosetts, many inconvenien 
c«s had beenea[perienced fitom the frequent circula 
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tioa of count^eit money ; therelbie^ the Gover- 
nor had offered a reward of twenty-five pounds, 
L. M* to any person, who should detect anotiiier in 
making or passing counterfeit money, knowing it to 
be such. Hence, the complainant became intere»* 
ted in the issue on trial, and of course, ought to b& 
excluded from giving his testiraon}^. 

The apothecary, it is evident, would be entitled 
to his reward from Government the moment I be- 
came convicted of the. crime for which I remained 
confined. Hence, I felt confident that his testimo- 
ny could not, accordin*^ to every, principle of jus» 
tice, and would. not be admitted. 

In cases where not more than one dollar is in dis- 
pute, this regulation is invariably and sacredly ad- 
hered to, vi2. that no one shall be admitted a wit- 
ness in a case wherein he is mediately or immediate- 
ly concerned ; and certainly, said I, where charac- 
ter, liberty and property are at stake, they will not 
dare to deviate from this rule of impartiality. 

Those who would plead for the propriety of the 
apothecary's being admitted a witness in this cause, 
' must either deny this general rule, viz. *' that a man 
interested in a cause, ought to be excluded from< 
bearing testimony in that cause," or else the being 
entitled to twenty-five pounds, in case of my con- 
viction, did not make tne apothecary interested in 
the case. 

Immediately after my confinement, a number of 
speculative geniuses resorted to me, expecting I 
would turn evidence for the state, and involve many 
more in the situation to which I was reduced ; they 
therefore were anxious to improve this time of har- 
vest, and enrich themselves with the bounty of gov- 
ernment. Hence, they offered me their exertions 
in my behalf, and moreover half of the reward 
which should be received, in case of the conviction 
of others, from government 

Had these speculators known with what contempt 
jk viewed their conduct, they might have saved 
10 
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themselves considerable trouble. To speculate in > 
human woe, and barely for the satke of enriching , 
themselves, reduce others to a state of wretch- • 
ednesB and misery, is an object so detestable 
as to excite horror in every feeling breast. 
Had their real motive been the good oi society, 
their object would have been laudable ; but it was 
a matter of public notoriety, that Glazier Wheeler 
had wrought openly for months past in New-Salem ; 
but these heroes took no notice of him, until the 
moment it was known that a reward was to be ob- 
tained for prosecuting mone/-makers to conviction, 
then all their ardor was in action ; and this too^^ for 
the benefit of Government. 

Those who applied to me, found their expecta- 
tions frustrated ; that I had no design to comn^uui- 
cate to them any knowledge I possessed concer- 
iiinjg others ; therefore they turned their course to 
difierent objects ; and determined, since I would 
not further their designs, that I shpuld suffer; the ef- 
fects of popular prejudice* 

The printer, in Springfield, inserted a jparagraph 
in his weekly publication, not calculatect to fix tiie 
most pleasing idea upon the minds of people through 
the country, viz. That I had been to a elergyaian 
under pretence of coming from a mission (^mong the>- 
Indians, and being poorlv clothed, had stated to the 
clergyman, that my clothes had been worn out du- 
ring my continuance among them. The^t the cler- 
gyman had invited me to preach, .and in order to 
my appearing in character, offered me a. suit of 
^clothes ; that I had accepted the offer ; and in Of' 
der to prepare myself for the exercises of the next 
day, had retired into his study, be^sing the favor of 
his watch, to know how long I might allow myself 
to study previous to my retiring to rest. That af- 
ter the clergyman and lus family had retired to rest, 
I had silenUy left the house ; carrying with me at 
tile nine time, watdii clothes, &c. And leaving 
iiui tnS wHttea om fiaperi and folded as for a ser- 
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mon , *^you shall seek hie early aitd t^&H not fiud 
me." 

These matters were all calculated to fix an invin- 
cible prejudice against me, in the minds of those 
people by whom I must ultimately be tried ; and 
consequently deprived me of that favor which ev- 
ery person ought to have, upon a matter of such in- 
finite consequence to his prosperitv^ in life. I saw 
these matters and what would be the probable 
event. 

I expected application would be made to me, for 
a discovery of my confederate, or confederates, at 
the scission of the Supreme Court ; and therefore, 
oiight to form some system in my own mind, to 
regulate my conduct upon such an occasion. I 
thought either to discover the person of whom I re- 
ceived the money, and for whom I had acted in pas- 
sing it, or else I ought to exonerate him entirely 
from criminination, or even suspicion ; and in or- 
der to weigh these matters in the balance of justice, 
it will naturally arise into view, what is his situation 
contrasted with my situation and circumstances? 
The connexions which have existed between us, and 
our views and expectations under that connexion? 

True it it, that this act was performed solely for 
* his advantage, not having my own emolument in 
view, either directly or indirectly ; therefore, ought 
he not to suffer the consequence of this business?' 
Moreover his character stands as fair in this county, 
as any man's whatever, and of consequence, he 
-would stand a better chance on trial, in the prejudi- 
ces of people, than I should. He is. likewise a man 
of property, and can of consequence make arrange- 
ments for assistance, by counsel and frieflds, which 
I cannot expect ; and even should he be convicted, 
the exertions of government may be more mild to- 
wards him, than they would towards me ; for jtidg- 
es are but men, and are subject to like passions and 
prejudices, with other men ; and it is not impossible 
but that they m%y feel the operatic of prejudice in 
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a trial respecting me, as well as others, which I dai- 
ly see are governed by it. • 

These were the argaments in favor of my making 
a discovery of the person from whom 1 had receiveS 
Uie money. The arguments on the other side were, 
that Lysander, it is true, has a character, property , 
&c. to lose, and which he moreover must lose, in a 

freat measure, should he be subjected to trial. He 
as a family, a description of which 1 have already 
given you, which must share his fortune in the world ; 
lerefore his ruin must bring ruin lil^ewise on his 
famUy. A wife, possessed of every tender feeling, 
must suffer more than is possible for a man to suffer, 
who is calculated by nature, to endure the robust 
toils of pain and hardship ; and as she must suffer 
with her husband, in feehngs, at least, it will be in- 
volving two in misery, as ^reat as what 1 can en- 
diure, should I reveal this business respecting Ly- 
sander. 

It will likewise involve those who are ' perfectly 
innocent, in difficulty, as well as the guilty, viz. 
Lysander's wife and children ; therefore, whether 
will it be better to meet the impending storm alone 
and unsupported, or else to exculpate myself, by 
throwing the same burthen upon six others, and all 
of them entirely innocent, excepting one? Moie-> 
over, why did I undertake this business, unless it 
was to hazard the danger myself, which attended 
this undertakhig.^ I am determined. The arguments 
are more against me than they are for me, and I must 
stand the power of this storm, thick an^ fast gather- 
ing over my head. 

^ Happy was it for me, that I was ignorant at that 
time of the dreadful trials and miseries which 1 had 
to encountei, before I was released from a state of 
confihement ; . otherwise, my courage must have 
sunk ; my resolution must have failed. 

My blood, at this distant period of time, runs * 
cold, at taking a retrospective view of those scenes. 
Since I have been wdtmg this narrative, necessity 
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Uu compelled me to have recoune to roinutesi which 
brought those 6ct*te& iLio view^ which have been a 
gieat tax on my traaquillity. 1 cannot now close 
my eyes in sleep, without being called to act these 
things over again in imagination* 1 start from sleep 
often, sweating with agony uf mind, under the 
apprehensions which those miages present t(^ my 
view.* 

My determination being fixed, I laid my account 
to conduct accordingly. Many people visited me 
daily, out of curiosity, to see a character entirely 
' new ; the public being fully possessed with the 
belief, that I had absolutely stolen a watch and 
suit of clothes from a clergyman, and had left him 
the text before meiVtioned ; and all I could sayor do, 
haa no influence to make them believe to the con* 
trary. 

Some said this clergyman was Dr. Huntington of 
Coventry, and some said it was Mr. Trumbull, of 
North^Haven ; but those two gentlemen denying 
any such transaction towards them, said the matter 
was a fact, but who the clergyman was was imknown. 
It appeared that the world were determined not to 
give up any unfavorable idea which had once been 
broached concerning me, let it be ever so unfounded 
~or improbable. Therefore their ears were open to 
every breath of slander which was puffed- against 
me. My visitants would often look at me, when 
relating matters of fact, with an arch signi^cance, 
declarative of their knowing the bottom of the bu- 
siness, notwithstanding all my plausible declarations. 
I do believe, if I had set out with warmth, to prove 
to the world that 1 was a man, and not a woman, 
that a great number, from that circumstance, would 
have been able at once to look through the deception 
* 'rt)ese ubservalions, the writer of this note Imu often heard 
Burroughs refieat with emotion, even since writing' his second toI- 
urae. How then is it possible he coukl luive again plunged him- 
teif headlong, and with his eyes open, into the same gult of mis»» 

T' 

10* 
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which! was endeavoring to lay them under, and 
known for certainty that I was, in reality, a woman; 
80 strong was the desire of mankind, at that day, to 
elude my deceptions, which they thought I was mas- 
ter of, to the utmost degree. 

In this situation, you will readily conceive it 
coul^ hardly be expected that 1 should mn clear of 
a verdict against me, let the proof be ever so inade- 
quate ; for the wisest and most considerate of .men 
will be influenced in their reasonings by those popu- 
lar clamors, more or less ; and they cannot avoid it, 
so liable is human nature to err in the devious path 
of life. - . 

The speculators in government bounties had now 
taken Glazier Wheeler, who was likewise commit* 
ted for trial. This man you will likely have a curi- 
osity to be made more minutely acquainted With, as 
he will make somewhat of a figure m this narrative* 
He was a man tottering under the weight of yeais, 
having long since, to all appearance, been 9. pre* 
sumptive candidate for the grave. He was a lAan 
of small mental abilities, but patient and persever- 
ftig in any manual pursuit, to admiration. Credulous 
in the extreme, which subjected him to the duplicity 
of many who had resorted to him for his work: in- 
offensive and harmless in his manners, simple in his 
external appearance, and weak in his observations 
on men and manners. He had spent all his days in 
pursuit of the knowledge of counterfeiting silyer, 
so as to bear the test of essays. He had always been 
unfortunate, and always lived poor. 

This was the man concerning whom the world had 
said so much, and who was to take his trial at the 
same time with me. One other, by the name of 
Jones, was likewise committed, either for counter- 
feiting or passing counterfeit money, which I do not 
v-recollect. Likewise one by the name of Cook was in 
confinement, to take his trial for burglary. These 
were the men who waited for the approach of *the 
court with fearful apprehensions of the event. 
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Many circumstances had taken place wldlst I lay 
■confined here, tyhich served to give me a pretty san- 
' QBllf dependance on my own abilities. I bad writ- 
^ti^jf^ scrawl of ribaldry, and intitled it " the Hay- 
M«# Sermon," representing my exploits in Pelham, ^ 
«t ^tland, &c. and delivered this often to those 
wha came to see me as a phenomenon. I found 
. jnaiiy applauded this as a witty thing, until I finally 
beq^n to think it so myself. The flattery of those 
wh^ were willing to alleviate the miseries of my 
situation, by making me at peace with myself, had 
^ sixdi ^opertttion on my mmd, that 1 seriously began 
*^a^^lfln^ myself a man of some consequence, and wa« ^ 
t||^iprmfnf40 let this circumstance be fully known 
^rt, w|ien 1 should have an opportunity of 
^in^ all m^ abilities in such a conspicuoua 
Jt' as to create admiration in the minds of all. 
Dhlsjn^ the state of things when I was called to 
I bar, and mv indictment read. The judges on 
[ H^nch, at this time, if I remember right, were 
Ws. Gushing, Sargent, Sumner and Dana. The 
Vney-general was Robert Treat Paine, of whom 
ypu have neard much, mention made: yet, sir, as 
j(iis is so extraordinary a character in the depart- 
ment of our jurisprudence, 1 will give it you more 
1- 1 -.!_ r_ ^i_? Ai — • 1> • • • « • 



cularly m this narration. 



r the indictment, I was chadded with passing two 
bets of base metal, the counterfeit of Spanish 
tiled dollars, knowing theni to be such, &c. To 
i indictment I pleaded not guilty. 1 had no counsel 

* Mr. Editor — As Judge Paine nistains a station of importance 
,i^it tlie judicial depaitment in MaraachuseUs, I wish to cast a veil 
pr candor over his foibieSt and suppress wliatever may tend to in- 
re *iim in the minds of tlie fiublic, in this narrative, which was 
given to a friend ; it being easentially necessary to support a dne 
degree of red()ect towards Uioee who remain in ofiices of eminence 
in oniex to enable tliem to execute their duty to tlie benefit •>( soci- 
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at this tiftte, owing to the follbwii^^ reason, viz. 
"vVhen I was first committed to confinement, I tx* 
pected to be in want of more money Llian whu I 
had on hand, for expenses in jailj atton;iey':^ fees at 
trial, &c. Therefore, sold my horse ^ scLddlt^ and 
bridle, and had a promise of the money in tt n days, 
but to n?y no small disappointrnpnt, h^vc not re^ 
ceivedray pay to this day : of course at the time^^ 
of trial, was entirely destitute of money. ^* 

Being wholly unacquainted with the practice^CflT* 
the gentlemen of the bar at that timCj I had emBfca* 
ced the opinion that they never would attend to tno 
application of any, without an advanced fee. This^ 
iaea 1 afterwards found to be enliiijly groundless* 
Under this apprehension, I applied fur no help, 
having no money to remunerate a couiiiiellor fdi his 
assistance. This being the caje, I stood alone in 
the business, which communicated an idea to the 
gentlemen of the bar, that a con H do nee in my own 
abilities induced me to look with indifTerence upon 
their assistance. This, of consequence, clid not 
serve to ingratiate myself into their favor. I'his 
was not all. In my address to the jury I llun;; out 
some hard expressions against theui, owin^ to my 
mistaken idea of their venal practice ; all which 
served to create myself enemies, withont the least 
apparent advantage arising from it. 

I have often thought that a retro*:peetive view of 
a thousand foolish calculations which peojdt: make 
in the days of youthful inexperience, aiid the 
thoughtless, unmeaning impetuosity, witli winch 
they pursue these objects of caksJation, would 
serve greatly to lessen the resentment which the 
wiser part of mankind often feel towards them. ^ 

After 1 had plead to the indictment, the attorney- j 
general arose and opened the cause to the jury^ sta-i 
ting in the course of his observatious, tliat ( had 
been a most abandoned character, leading a life of 
iniquity from the beginning ; tluit 1 had been % 
counterfeiter not only of the coin of the country, 
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but had also counterfeited a name,^ character, a cal- 
Ting, all which seemed to communicate this idea to the 
wpridj tliat 1 had given a loose to the practice of ev- 
ery enotmity ; that ray wickedness had at length 
fouiKl nie out ; and that 1 should now suffer a pun- 
ishment due to my long course of crimes. 

After he had closed, lie proceeded to call on his 
evidences. When the apothecary came on to the 
stand, 1 objected to the court against his being ad- 
fhittcd, being a person interested in the business^. 
After h<:^aring th« arguments pro. and con. the bench 
Itoek the matter under consideration, and dcteli|bin- 
l!iat liii^ evidence might be taken j giving for 
reason, thabiit had before been determmed : and 
that the reward which government* had offered, 
WOiiId niLlitdte against the conviction of crimes of 
Ihat natdrej rather than promote it, if the complain- 

tit shouUl be excluded from giving testimony. 
^'As sooti as this determination of the court was de- 
clare d^ 1 pretty nvuth gave up the idea of being ac- 
quitted. Howetar, I thought it necessary to make 
thtt Jast defence 1 was able to ; therefore, after the 
witnesses were examined, 1 began my- address to 
the jury, and in the course of my observations, took 
niotite of the remarks of the attorney-general ; that 
Ee had contrary to every principle of law and justice 
asserted facts in open court, apparently with a wick- 
ed design, to fix a prejudice in their minds, in order 
tO-prevent iiiy trial being impartial,* not even at- 
tempting to produce evidence to support the base 
^afipertions which he had made. 

1 continued still further : I am astonished, said I, 

J see all justice and virtue fled from the bench. 

['hat those characters whom we are taught to re- 
rere, on account of their eminent station, should so 
^ debase their own importance, as to remain in si- 

BneCj when the most flagrant violations of all rules 

^f order are perpetrated before them in open court; 
theiefore, gentlemen of the ju^y, I turn to you as 
the only support, which now may be depended on. 
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for the e^yment of our Juft ri^^ and privileges. 

And now sir, what do you think of this rant? 1 
know wh^t you will say, viz. that it is the cbuliliop 
of a mad, hair-brained fellow. My feeliiigs,V|2ro • • 
true, were wounded by the observations of thtejj^^ * 
torney-general, and I verily exp^ted to puniln aU . 
those whom I thought to blame in the business j* but 
how weak was my reasoning upon such a subject 1 . , 
How i^ad the part which 1 actdd ! I soon founi to 
^y cost, that in the room of punishing others, PW^ 
irritating that power in whose grasp I was eni>ra- 
cec^i j^ H 

i continued my re\narks to the iury, upoiTOie^ip . 
idence which had been exhibited ag^apt olo, wttl^. 
as much argument as the case would aomit of^ T^ 
attorney-general answered my remaiks, aK] 
judges summed up the evidence, and r 
siness to the jury not in a very impa 
The jury retired, and in about one hSQ 
with the verdict of GUILTY ! * a j 

The tentence was soon pronounced, wiiiAJ 
to this effect, viz. that I should stand one hoi 
the pillory, and remain three years confined t9 . . 
house of correction, without the corporeal punidhk. 
ment which generally is inflicted on those who ||e 
sentenced to said house. Glazier Wheeler's^s^- 
tence was the same, excepting an addition of Arc' 
ty stripes, and to be cropt. Jones was tentenj 
for two years to the house of correction, and rvvj 
ty stripes. Cook, for burglary, was sentenced^ 
two years to the house of correction, an hour in |_^ 
pillory, and ten stripes. If^ 

I was remanded to ' jail, there to contemplate itjti 
gloomjr prospect before me, of spendiiig thret 
years in a state of close confinement. I expected' 
this state of imprisonment would be in the commoi 
jay^ of the county, there being no other house of^ 
correction provided. Here the horrors of my situ-^ 
ation began to open to ^ niy view ! I saw an etemi* 
ty in muiiature before me, consisting of one contin- 
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nod scene of gloomy horron. Shut from the en* 
joymeiit of society, from performing a part among 
the rest of my fellow mprtals, to make some estal^ 
lishm^tt for myself, in this state of depefttlance ; 
and from tasting the sweets of liberty, for which we 
had so1atel)r foueht and bled. 

How is this said I to myself, that a country which 
has stood the foremost in asserting the cause of hb- 
erty, that those who have tasted the bitter cup of 
slavery, and have known from hence the value of 
liberty, should so soon after obtaining that blessing 
themselves, deprive others of it? 1 know that it wil 
be said, that for my crimes I am deprived of liberty, 
which is according to every dictate of justice; 
whereas America was only struggling for her naturr 
al rights, when exercising the principles of virtue. 

I have no idea of calling in question the justice 
of the Afnerican cause, but only advert to the situ* 
•ation and feelings of the people in this state, to 
shew that they feelingly knew the value of liberty ; 
and therefore, it appears more strange that they 
should wantonly trifle with thig valuable treasmre. 
It has been abundantly said by the leading men in 
this state, that life without liberty is not worth the 
possessing. This was abundantly urged to the peo- 
ple in the time of war ; and it was urged with great 
truth and propriety ; dierefore that the same char- 
acters upon a revision of the criminal code, with a 
pretence of mollifying those laws which were san- 
guinary and cruel, luiould substitute slavery for 
death, is to me conduct, truly enigmatical. 

As this narrative will not admit of entering into a 
political disquisition of the subject, 1 shall content 
myself with barely stating facts, which have abun- 
dantly come to my knowledge, from seeing the op- 
eration of this system of servitude upon mea. 
These facts I shall relate from time to time, as they 
naturally connect with the narrative ; and I pre- 
sume, sir, you wiU think with me, that political rea- 
soning strongly marfeed this legislfttiYe zcU 
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CHAP. XV. 

*' ]>eluge and conflagration, dreadful powers ! 

" Prime ministers of vengeance ! chain'd in caye^ ! 

" Distinct, apart the ^iant furies roar; 

" Apart ; or sucli ilieir liorrid rage for gain, 

'* In mutiKiI conflict would they rise and wage 

" Eternal war, till one was quite devoured." 

The evening after my sentence, the prisoners in 
the room adjoining were endeavoring to make their 
escape. Their attempt was overheard by the jailor, 
who came into the room where I was, about twelve 
o'clock at night, with the high sheriff, who with his 
drawn sword, threatened to put me to instant death 
for making the attempt to break jaU. The cold con- 
tempt with which I treated his threats stung him to 
the. quick ; he lowered on me with an eye of ma- 
lignancy. He cried "ah ha ! Burroughs, you are in^ 
my pow^r, and I'll make you know it before I have ' 
done with you." He by this time had learned his 
mistake, by hearing the prisoners in the other rp^m 
crawling out of tne hole which they had matle. 
This circumstance serves to show the prejudice 
which the high sheriff had conceived against me, by 
his concluding, withoiU the least evidence, that i 
was making an attempt to break jail ; however this 
I found was a pretty general opinion among people 
at this time, that I must be conversant in every spe- 
cies of outrage which was going forward, and con- 
sequently, when any thing of that nature was 
known to be on foot, they were very confident of 
my being interested in it. 

It was thought that the iail in Springfield was insuf- 
ficient to hold me securely, and therefore concluded 
to remove me to the jail in Northampton, another 
half-shire town in this county ; they accordingly 
put this determination in execution, removing aU 
the prisoners at the same time. I was confined with 
a large chain around my legs, secured in the most 
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critical manner, and then bound fast to the Waggon 
in which I was transported, it being twenty miles 
between the two places. In this situation, carried 
through the country as a spectacle to the inhabitants, 
I will not attempt to describe to you m^ feelings, 
because I know the attempt will be in vam. There 
is a language of the heart which we cannot express, 
it so far exceeds the descriptive^ powers of speech ; 
yet, by comparing our own feelings 'in different sit- 
uations, we may give the nearest ^uess what our fee- 
lings would be under other circumstances ; and 
Hence by this rule only, can yoU judge of my sen- 
sations upon this Yoyage to Northampton. 

It was on Sunday when we were carried through 
the country,on our iourney to Northampton ; and 
in the room of attending the iisu%l solemnities of the 
dsLT, people thronzedthe roads to see this procession. 
Wnen we passed, the people would inquire with 
eagerness, who was the minister, being known more 
by that appellation tlian I was by my own name. 
'when the minister was pointed out to them, some 
would shout with J4)y , considering that I was now 
detected, notwithstanding that amazing fund of 
subtilty which I could use when I had occasion. 
Their ideas of their own judiciary became highly 
exalted in their opinion ; for, said they, '* this man 
has been all over the world, playing pranks in all 
countries, but could never be brought to justice, 
owing to his amazing*subtilty, until he came among 
us,- and we have shewed him what is what: he finds 
by this time, that we are not such fooWashe thought 
for." Some examined my looks with great attention^ 
.to see if thev could distinguish where that depth ot 
knowledge lay which had set the world in uproar. 
Some few dropped the sympathetic tear over our 
wretched state, apparently sensible that we belonged 
' to the tame human family with themselves, and were 
capable of suffering equally with others. 

About sunset we arrived at Northampton, and 
were consigned to the abodes of misery. The pon- 
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derous doors growled on their reluctant hinges t 
The rattling of holts, bars and locks, reverherating 
through thehoUow apartments of this dreary abode, 
made such an impression oh my mind, that with 
difficulty I supported myself under this situation. 
The appearance of the Cerberus of these infernal 
abodes was equal to every poetic description of the 
Jihitor of hell. Hail, ye infernal powers ! said I, 
who inhabit these regions; assemble your- forces, 
gather your strength, and keep high carnival to-day, 
in Consideration of those victims which have now 
fallen a sacrifice at your shrine. 

I was confined in a room on the ground ttoot 
alone, and shut out from the possibility of seeing 
any company. This was a situation wnich left me 
to the corroding paUgs of thought. However, these 
thoughts were, in the end, calculated to fortify me 
against impending troubles. I reflected on my 
impnidence at the time of trial; on the desperate 
voyage I had undertaken for the sake of befriending 
others; on the consummate folly in our plans for 
wealth; and upon the three years' siege 1 must now 
undertake against the walls of a prison. But, said I, 
what does it signify to complain.^ The die is cast; 
my fate is fixed; and at the close of three years, 
wnat will it matter, whether I have lived in affluence, 
or been confined in a dungeon ? Does it now militate 
against my happiness to think that yesterday or last 
week I was in a disagreeable situation ? The present 
and future are the oray times for enjoyment. The 
present blessings we have in our power, and conse- 
quently, can partake of every joy they grant: the 
future we possess by anticipation; and it is thought* 
by many, (hat the foretaste of pleasure by anticipa- 
tion, is greater than the participation. At any rate, 
happiness is the pursuit of all, and it is evident that 
the nearer we can approach to a state of content, 
by the same proportion we approach to that happi- 
ness which we are in pursuit after ; of consequence 
the dictates of wisdom will induce me to throw ^side 
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care and trouble, let my present situation be ever 
BO disagreeable. 

Not,, long after I was confined in tbis jail, there 
was a man by the name of Rood put into the same 
room with me. IShis.man had held a commission in 
the military department of Massachusetts, and was 
4in inhabitant of a neighboring town ; had a family 
consisting of a wife and one daughter, a young wo* 
man in the bloom of life and a pretty handsome tig« 
ure. This man by mistake having taken some cat- 
tle not his own, and appropriated them to his own 
use, some people were so impolite as to charge him 
with theft. This charge was carried before the Su- 
preme Court, and there he was fined about seventy 
pounds, if 1 mistake not. As the circumstances 
of this Rood were somewhat embarrassed, he coi^P 
not pay the fine which the court had laid upon him : 
tlierefore, the prospect was, that he must lie in jail 
a Ions time : until he should be able to pay his fine, 
and tiiis he had no apparent chance for doing. This 
man had a genius somewhat singular. His stature 
was about six feet. He had an upright bold look ; 
possessing a small share of learning. He was fond 
of usine far-fetched and hard sentences, in order to 
appear like a man of letters. He was very fond of 
using high sounding words, and a most singular talr 
ent of palming himself upon the vulgar for a man 
of real information. He was cunning, but not pol« 
itic, sociable and amusing, bift not edifying. Fin- 
ding himself in this embarrassing siuation, lieuten- 
ant Rood determined to extricate himself by any 
means which he should find in his power. As he 
was not possessed with those delicate feelings of up- 
rightness, which would subject himself to a hurtful 
system of honeUy, he determined to have recourse 
to any measure which woiild answer his purpose. 

We were soon joined by another, who was com- 
mitted by the name of W arner ; but I belief e his 
real name proved to be Hutchins. This man wc:j 
apprehended for passing counterfeit bank bills, ana 
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committed for trial, at the next court of quartei 
sessions, to be holden in the March following. This 
man was wholly destitute of literary knowledge, and 
also unacquainted with men and manners. He was 
simple, and destitute of intrigue,* but possessed an 
inviolable attachment to secrecy, when any thing of 
that nature was t^ommitted to him. He had a great 
share of enterprize, but was wholly destitute of 
system. Under these circumstances, 1 found many 
designing characters had made use of him as a tool 
to eSect their nefarious purposes. 

Having this company, that eternal series of ennui, 
which had hung like a leaden mountain upon me, 
was now in some measure removed. The privilege 
|f conversation was now restored, and amusement 
Vsome measure occupied our minds. When I have 
been debarred the privilege of seeing and conver- 
sing with others, the bare sight of a man has in- 
voluntarily raised a sensation of joy^ in my mind 
greater than you can easily conceive* even when I 
had not a possibility of speaking to him. This, I 
think, is a strong evidence that we are all descended 
from one common origin, and that a certain attrac- 
tion of cohesion operates upon the human race, 
and will so continue till we all return to that foun- 
tain from whence we originated, and form an union 
as perfect as is formed between the river and the, 
ocean when their waters become one. 

The scanty allowance of provision which we re- 
ceived at this place, made us feel severely the pains 
of hunger. 'Those who had friends near tnem, 
commonly received an additional supply from 
them; but those who had only what our keeper 
allowed us, to supplv the calls of n^tTire, often felt 
the griping hand of hunger, in addition to other m^ 
conveniences. All these circumstances made me 
feel'an inconceivable uneasiness at my confinement: 
I wo'ild walk backward and forward across the 
room by the whole day together, ruminating upon 
• tb» possibflity of making my escape. How I longed 
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. to be at Hbe/ty, is beyond my power to tell. Often 
would I wiah that I wa^ possessed with the ability 
of passing from place to place with the same facility 
that we could discern objects at a distance, in this 
place and that place. How quick would I then 
leave these hateful abodes, and wanton in the sun- 
beams of liberty. How easily could I then elude 
the iron grasp of this petty tyrant, who triumphs 
^)ver the miseries of tne wretched few under his 
control. Often would I contemplate upon the 
situation of the begger, who gained his daily bread 
by the cold hand of charity, and yet walked at 

. liberty, free as the air in which he breached, capable 
of gomg to any place to which his fancv directs bin) 
wiUiout let or hmdrance; 1 compared his situatioh 
with mine, and in the comparison, I fell infinitely 

. short of his state of happiness. 

I was determined to try some measure, for my 
escape from this place. I peeped into every cornel 
of the room; 1 surveyed all the barricadoes with 
which 1 was environed; I contemplated every possi- 
ble measure which occurred to my imagination. I a1 
last concluded to begin my * operation upon the 
chimney way, hoping that I could, by taking up the 
foundation of the chimney, get to the ground, and 
by the mean undermine the jail, and make my escape 
that way. I laid the plan before Warner and Rood, 
for mutual consultation and approbation. Warner, ■ 
at once, entered into the scheme, and promised his 
assistance. Hood refused to lend his assistance, but 
encouraged us to proceed; suggesting that the thing 
probably might be accomplished. I soon saw into 
the drift of Hood. He determined to take advantage 
of our success, if we proved fortunate; if otherwise, 
he thought to exculpate himself by saying he had no 
part in ue business. He had acted the part of a 
sycophant towards the jailor and the high sheriff 
from the time of his commitment, hoping through 
. their intercession, to gain some alleviation from the 
court of their sentence, at the next session* 
U* 
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Notwithfitandme the «u!«taiice of Rood wa^nol 
to be expected, Warner and I were determined to 
make the attempt immediately afteif the approach of 
night, as that was the only time in which we could 
work, without an immediate detection. Therefore, 
after the time of retirement, we pulled off our coats, 
and went to work with a great degree of energy, 
upon the stones in the chimney. We soon filled our 
room with stones and rubbish. In this situation, we 
experienced great inconveniences for want of light, 
being obliged to have recourse to pine slivers pealed 
off from a board, which kept one hand constancy 
employed in feeding the blaze, lest it should be ex- 
tinguished, which would at once defeat all our pur- 
poses. As I was the strongest of the two, 1 kept 
VVarner feeding the light, whilst 1 labored like 
Sisyphus in rolling huge stones out of the chimney- 
way. Happy should 1 have thought myself at that 
time, if, Hercules like, I could have turned the 
course of some mighty river under the jail, to 
have assisted me with its force, to sweep away those 
huge rocks. I labored and toiled without intermiss- 
ion, till about midnight, when coming to a rock I 
could not possibly get out of the hole, I for a mo- 
ment despaired cf success, after straining with all my 
might a number of times to no effect. Rood,' seeine 
the situation in which matters stood, jumped out of 
bed, and helped to lift the stone from its place, and 
then returned again into bed. 1 again renewed my 
labor, and had overcome the greatest part of the 
difficulties before us, when the light became- extiuet 
for want of fuel, the board being all consumed. I 
^ried to pursue the business in the dark, but found it 
fn\ain and therefore was obliged to quit our undertak- 
ing. How much would i now liave given for a farthing 
candle ! but wishes were as vain as our expectations 
were unfounded. The necessity of our relinquish- 
ing the pursuit was absolute, and therefore, with 
suUen reluctance i yielded to the force of neeessity^ 
I did not entirely lose all hones of succeeding yet 
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hy this method. * As soon as day light should afford 
an oppcvtunity, I detennined to renew my labor, 
and if by good fortune our Cerberus should not make 
lis a visit till some time in the morning, I was still in 
hopes of making the breach soon enough to leave 
him to his own agreeable reflections, when he came 
to search our room, which he constantly did every 
day. Therefore, at the dawn of day, I again re- 
newed my labor with increased animation. I strug- 
gled and coiled with the huge rocks in such a man- 
ner as tO' establish the belief that in the course of 
an hour I should again flit upon the wing of liberty. 
But O ! horrid to relate ! the thundering noise of the . 
jailor, in opening his ponderous doors, throwing 
back the many bolts, and turning the keys of the 
enormous locks, at once defeated all my expecta- 
tions of freedom. The mighty castles which 1 had 
been building in the air, came tumbling over my 
head like a sweeping deluge. 

The jailor came into the room, and what was the 
«eene pictured to his view ? Rubbish, rocks, stones 
and dirt filled the room ! Two men almost naked^ 
covered with sweat and dust! 

The door was a^ain immediately shut, and the 
jailor retired, but his absence was almost momentary. 
fic returned with a band of flinty hearted myrmidons 
to assist in the diabolical system of revenge. We* 
were taken by those patrons of humanity, tied to the 
grates, and received ten lashes each, on our naked 
backs, with a horse-whip. Immediately after this, 
we were put in the dungeon, where we lay two days, 
and were then removed to another room.' 

The day after we were confined in the dungeon, 
the high shcrifif' came to the jail, and threatened to 
put Rood into the dungeon with us; this threat had 
tlie deshed effect. Rood declared he had given no 
aid, assistance, or advice in the business of breaking 
the jail, but on the contrary, used all the arguments 
and entreaties to indu ce us to desist, w hich w ere 
* Wsmtr and inyielf. 
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in his power: and moreover, said he, '^when I saw 
they would not give up the attempt, I got out of my 
bed, and went to the window, in order to call the 

i'ailor, but when Burroughs saw what I was about, 
te came up to me with his penknife, and threatened 
to stab me if I proceeded j therefore, 1 was obliged 
to desist." 

This conversation happened to take place where 
I overheard it all. I called to Rood, in the midst of 
it, and informed him that he was a liar, that he had, 
in reality, been aiding and assisting in our efforts 
for breaking jail ; that had he conducted with in- 
genuousness in the business, I should have been 
willing to have him exculpated from blame j but 
when he manifested a disposition to heap additional 
censure upon me, for the sake of making himself 
stand hign in the opinion of others, I supposed it a 
just tribute to my own vindication, to set matters 
relating to him in their true light. This I expected 
would be heard by the high-^erifT likewise, as they 
two were in conversation together ; and my main 
object in making this declaration at this time, waa 
to prevent Rood from building himself up in the 
opmon of the sheriff, at my expense. 

When Rood found I had detected him in his 
duplicity, he entreated the sheriff to put him into a 
room separate ,from me ; dreading, as I suppose, 
my just vengeance upon him, for his perfidous con* 
duct. He promised on this condition, to give in- 
formation concerning any attempt of the prisoners to 
break jail. He was, of consequence, put into anoth- 
er room. 

The second day of my confinement, nearly night, 
I heard a terrible clanking of massy chains ap- 
proaching towards my apartment. The door of tine 
dungeon was opened, when lo ! horrid to relate ! a 
deformed Vulcan* attended with his grisly Cyc- 
lopsjt carrying with them a huge iron cham, and 
all the tools for their infernal purpose ! 
*"" *A Blocltfniith. fA journeynMui Blacksmith. 



I was ordered into anodier apartment, and to 
work went those engines of cruelty. They in the 
first place, made fast a fiat ring around my leg, 
about six inches wide and an inch thick. This was 
connected with a chain weigliing about d61h. and 
ten feet in length. The other end of the chain was 
fastened to the timber composing our floor, with a 
staple driven in with a sledge, which made the 
whole jail tremble. After I was fixed in this man- 
ner, they left me to my reflections, inwardly exul- 
ting at their mijghty pov^er, in malting a poor wretch 
scscure from enjoying the cold comfort of hoping for 
better times. 

O! ruthless mortals ! said I, why ko infatuated! 
Am not 1 a member of the same tamily with your- 
selves? Am not 1 capable of suffering the same woes 
witli others? Place yourselves in my situation for a 
nKunent, and try to regale your feelings in such a 
xon^ition. Even suppose a brother, a child, or any 
uear relative, or friend* in my situation ; would you 
conduct towards him as you now do towards me,' 
who am a stanger, among you? Surely you would 
not. Does not the language of nature, do not the 
principles of that benevolent religion of which yoti 
make so great profession, teach you to treat thp 
fitr anger with kindness? How then is it that you 

Rinch me with hunger, mangle me with whips, con-^ 
ne me in a dungeon, &c. as liiough you envied me 
the enjoyment of ^e liberty of walking in a room 
of twenty-feet square? You have confined me to a 
space of half that dimension ; and this confinement 
too performed in the most cruel manner. Would 
any of yon, who are waflking at your ease, enjoying 
the sunshine of liberty, if placed in my situation, 
lie down tamely under the burden, ana not exert 
yourselves for freedom, when you possessed a faint 
ray of h(^e, that you may obtain it by exertion? 
You who have never fek the burden of confine- 
ment, can have but a faint idea of its nature ; hence, 
you Mteem k m It feek to you, and treat thoM 
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who are under its pieMurej according to your feel- 
ings. 

1 lay in tills dism^il situation about a fortnight, if 
I remember right. My leg, bv tliis time, was w<Mai 
by the iron around it, till Uie skin was quite off. In 
this situation, I became entirely impatient My 
suiferings 1 thought insupportable. I cui-sed thedaT 
in which I was born. I cursed my friends and au 
the human race, in the bitterness of my anguish ! 
Well was it for Warner, that I was confined with a 
chain, at that time, lest haplv I should have vented 
my rage on him in the overnowin^ of mv distress. 
r roared with anguish ! I raged like a Hcdlamite ! 
The obdurate heart of my Cerbenis was not moved 
by my situation ; he was terrified and dui'st not ap- 
proach me. Yet that adamantine barrier which 
fortified the avenues to his soul, from the approach- 
es of compassion, remained entirely unimpaired, 
and prevented the least motion of pity fren^ dis- 
turbing his repose. There ^e certain situations, of 
suffering which will make a man mad ; will take 
away every exercise of rational conduct ; will re* 
duce him to a state of desperation ; so that he will 
rush into the most desperate danger. This was my 
situation at this time. I was determined not to 
endure these trials any longer ; and, in the language 
of the poet, to end them " by taking arms against 
myself, and all my w<tes at once." 

I ruminated upon the means of accomplishing 
this desi^. Y anous were the plans which c ffered 
to my view, but none appeared so eligible to ans^yer 
the state of my mind, as the terrible clement fixe. 
Therefore, I determined to set fire to the iail, and 
Samnson-Uke, make a sacrifice at my deam, which 
should atone for the cruelties I had suffered in my 
life!!! 

The flooring of the jail was laid with two thick* 
nesses of timber, each thickness being about four- 
teen inches, and over these timbers a fioor of inch 
Doards. The boards which composed the floor I 
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eat away, in sncha manner as to be able to take up a 
piece about two feet long -, the cracks between the 
timbers were about two inches wide, into which I - 
dropped coals of fire, which fell down to the ground, 
twenty-eight inches below tlie floor, among shavings 
and other combustible stuff. The air drawing in 
strongly, at the place where the fire was, it soon 
began to rage with great violence. I replaced the 
board in its former situation ; placed my straw, 
which served for my bed, on the board, and lay 
down with great composure, vicwihg my sufferings 
as fast hastening to an end. 

, The floor bein^ so tight as not to admit the blaze 
into the room, it sought a passage elsejvhere, and 
soon burst out, through the underpinning and blazed 
up to the height of the eaves of the jail, about 
twenty-feet ! this was a scene possessing more of the 
horrid sublime than any thing I ever met with du* 
ring my life. 

At the dead hour of night, when all nature was 
lost in forgetfulness, as Young emphatically expres- 
ses it, 

** Night, mble godden ! irom her ebon throne, 

" lo rayiesi majesty, now stretclies forth 

*< Her KfMlen iceptre o'er a slumbering world; 

*' Silence, bow dead ! and darkness, bow prolog ! 

** Nor e^e, nor listening ear, an object finds : 

** Creation sleeps. "Tis as the general pulse 

*' or life stood still, and nature made a pause, 

** An awful pause ! prophetic of her end. 

" And let her prophecy be soon liilfilPd ; 

** Fate ! drop the curtain ! I can lose no more." 

In this situation, to see columns of smoke and fire 
rolling up with a majestic power, enveloping me 
around, was a scene which surpasses all description ! 
I viewed ;the operation of the flames with a tranquil 
horror ! I now felt myself exalted abovili the opera* 
tions of the petty tfrranny of those who had exer- 
cised the rod of severity over me. Your reign, said 
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I^ will be short, and Lshall not fall altogether unre« 
venged. It may serve as a memento to otherS) not 
to drive those to desperation, who haveT'the nusfor-i* 
tune to fall under their power. 

I soon found that the fire had loosened the staple, 
which confined my chain to the floor ; therefore, i 
was^at liberty to walk from one end of the room to 
the other, contemplating the progress of this dreadful 
devouring element. By this tune, the prisoners iu 
the room over head were awakened, alarmed, and 
began to cry out for help. The jailor was aroused, 
the inhabitants gathered, and the bolts, bars, and 
locks, were in motion. They immediately came 
into my room, and finding me loose, conveyed me 
into the dungeon. 

Whilst I was in the dungeon, I heard the bustle 
among the people, in putting out the fire. From the 
exclamations of some, I thought the danger increas- 
ed, and from the operation oi others, i thought it 
diminished. My mind was wavering between hope 
and fear, till about 4 o'clock in the morning, when 
I found the noise decreased until it became entirely 
silent. I now concluded they had subdued the fire, 
and of course, I should be called to an account as 
disagreeable, as when I attempted to break jail. 

The scene following, of all the scenes of my life, 
strikes mfr mind with the most distress in relating. 
To paint it according to the existence of facts, and 
the sensations arising from those facts, is an arduous 
task, too great for me to undertake, till I have re- 
freshed nature with a little relaxation by sleep, and 
a{)plication to other objects,' which will turn my 
mind a while from the disgust which the contempla« 
tion of this subject creates. Therefore, sir, accept 
my sincere wish for your welfare, my desire that you 
xxfAy never taste that cup of adversity, which J hare 
drained to the dregs. ' lam, dear sir, &q. 
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CHAP. XVI. 



>** Tis only change of pain, 



" A bitter change ! severer for severe ; 
" Tlie day too Jiort ior my distress ! and nigkt, 
** E'en in the zenith of lier dark domain, 
^ " Is tfUDdhine to the color of my fate." 

At 9 o^clock in the morning, I heard the usual tu- 
mult at entering the outer door of the jail. I saw 
a* crowd were entering and passing along tlie alley- 
way, previous to their coming touie dungeon door I 
The door 'opened! The high sheriff, jailor, and 
about twenty more, ^entered! I saw by the appear* 
ance of things, that I must prepare for the worst 
possible event. The sheriff advanced with a cock- 
ed pistol, .which he presented to my breast, a#l 
swore by God, that if I offered to resist, he would 
put me to instant death. He had an idea that 1 had 
become desperate, and would sacrifice my own life 
for the sake of ridding myself from the misery I was 
under, and obtaining* revenge for the injuries I had 
suffered. 

I called him a despicable, cowardly wretch, to 
advance upon a poor, helpless, unarmed man, in 
the manner he assumed. I told him I placed his ut- 
most malice at defiance, and challenged him to do 
his worst. I told him I expected every thing base 
and cruel from him, ever sensible that the ignoble 
spirit which possessed a coward, led to cruelty and 
barbarity. That I had been punished ignobly once, . 
for nothing ; and therefore, 1 determined he should 
have sometning for his next attempt which should 
make his cowardly soul tremble with fearful appre- 
hension. 

He ordered his posse to advance and seize me 
They advanced and laid hold of me. As soon as 
they had made me secure, the sheriff took hold of 
my hand and twisted it around, so as to make the 
pain very sensible. I thought he would have wrung 
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my ann off my shoulder. I was led out of jail tgk 
- this manner, into the yard. I was then tied fast to 
the grates, and stripped naked. 

The reason why I was carried into the yard was, 
that this mild distributor' of justice might have a 
better opportunity to give his whip full scope, witlir 
out impediment. He improved his opportunity, 
and with a whip, commonly known by the name of 
hunting-'whip, ne laid about me with all his veii« 
seance, for about five minutes. I then was take^ 
aown, and Warner put in my place, who received 
twenty lashes. We were then re-conveyed into 
the dungeon ; when I was loosed from the iron 1 had 
about my leg, and in lieu of that, a large ring was 
put about each leg, with an iron bar running from 
otte to the other. This bar wias bolted to the floor. 
I then had an iron about my waist, and bolted to 
the floor: after all, 1 was hand-cuffed and pinioned. 

The sheriff then came to take his farewell, and 
parted with some hearty curses for my incorrigible 
conduct. The curses he rec^ved back again with 
interest. I was now left to myself, a gloomy sbec* 
tacle of helpless misery. This was in the montn of 
December, in the year 1785, a remarkable cold 
month ; and my confinement in this situation con- 
tinued until January, 1786, being thirty-two days 
in the whole. Here 1 was deprived of fire, of clotn-. 
ing and exercise, till the time was nearly expired ; 
and even tiie pitiful allowance of straw to fie on : 
but ail this was nothing, compared with what I 
suffered with hunger. 

Those who know the .cruel effects of himger, are 
the only people who can understand me wheri I 
relate these facts. But few people have ever felt 
its effects: therefore, should I relate this story to 
people in general, not many would know wnat I 
meant. 

I had not been in this situation many days, before 
I began to experience the severe effects of the cold. 
As I could not stand, walk nor step, the only re- 
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eotine I bad to keep my feel from freezing, was 
rubbing them against an iron spike, a little firom my 
feet, perhaps three inches^ which had either nevoi 
been driven into the floor entirely, or else had star- 
ted back by some mean, the space of about four 
inches, liiis I wore very smooth with a perpetual 
friction. No person was allowed barely to look 
throueh the little aperture into the dungeon. This 
little hole was secured by a door, so as to hide every 
object from onr sight. 

About the seventh orei^th day after my con- 
finement in this pandimoniura, the pains of hunger 
became excruciating. Gladly would I have eaten 
my own flesh. I even had a hankering desire to 
get the excrements out of the vault, but that was 
out of my power. All my thoughts were occupied 
upon victuals. I could not conceive what I had 
been about through life, that I had not eaten more 
when I had the opportunity. I could not possibly 
conceive of the id^a of a man satisfied with eating. 
That a man could be glutted with food, so as to 
loath it, was a fact established in my mind, by my 
own experience; yet, at this time, I could not believe 
it; indeed, I thought I knew to Uie contrary. Had 
1 been possessed of an empire at this time, I should 
have parted with it in a moment, for a supply of 
- food lor the present necessity. It is said that nun- 

fer will break through a. stone wall, but I say that 
unger will carry a man the greatest length ol any 
thing in nature. It destroys the feelings othumanity , 
and makes a man a savage. It begets in his nature 
a ferocious feeling, which assimmates him more to 
the tyger than to a being possessing the milk of 
human Kindness; therefore, take the mildest couple 
that ever lived, reduce them by fathine to a state of 
extremity, and you will see the fond husband tearing 
from his beloved partner the food upon which her 
existence depends. -Nay more, you will see, in this 
situation^ the tender mower refusing her dying in- 
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fant the smaHest pithmce oi auatoaftnoe to^ ite «x* 

piring entreaties ! ' 

Must not the mind of sensibility shrink with \koii» 
TOT at a sight so dreadful? And this hare I expericn^ 
ced in a land of chcistianity ! A land where great 
professions of humanity and christian benevo&nce 
have been made ! In charity to the iahabitantSy 1 now 
believe they did not know the extremity of my suf- 
ferings. At that time I did believe it, and that they 
concurred in the business: but I know my situation 
did not admit of cool renection and candid reason* 
ing upon the subject I begged, I entreated af the 
keeper of these infernal abodes, for bread, but my 
entreaties were given to the winds. I raved, I 
swore, I tore, cursed and lamented^ but aU did not 
move his obdurate feelings. After the fifteenth day t 
the rage of hunger began to subside. JKature, tiled 
with me struggle, gave wav, and began her ^xetreat- 
I grew faint and sick. There was a gloom hung 
over me, which is entirely inexpressible. Nothia|^ 
did I ever feel of the kind before or siince^ and honBT 
to describe it to you now, I am entirely at a lemu 
I know if I undertake, I shaH not succeed in giv- 
ing you an image of the most distant resem* 
blance. 

I grew sick of life; I hated the idea of ever mix- 
ing again with the world; I wished for death with an 
impatient ardor. There is a situation, sir, when 
life is no more sweet. There are circurastances, 
under which life becomes a burden, and is no longer 
desirable. This was my situation. I began to con- 
sole myself with the hope that my miseries wonld 
soon have an end in the arms o£ death. The ap- 

E roach of this grim tyrant now was the most pleas- 
ig object of my* contemplation. Here I found a 
balm tOT all my wounds. "To rest from my labors" 
in this world, was the faei^ of my wishes. Here 
was a pleasure in tbeprospect which assuaged the 
rage or my pain, ana eelmed the boisterotts emo*. 
tionsofmymind. 
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I had now become emaciated to a skeleton. My 
beard had not been cut, during the time of my being 
in the dungeon; hence it was about two inches long. 
My 'hair had not been combed,- which stood in 
every direction. From these circumstances, I had 
«iore the appearance u£ some savage beast of the 
forest, than any thing appertaining to the human 
species. I now looked for the speedy end of my toils. 
I found my strength daily decreasing, and concluded 
'*hat nature must soon march out of her fortress, 
and give entire possessiol^ ta.the king of terrors. 

Matters being in this situation, one morning about 
£l o'clock, I heard the outer door of the jail loosed 
^rom its bolts and bars. The door looking through 
the little aperture into the dungeon was opened, and 
the name of Burroughs was vociferated by the 
jailor. For him to have any business with me at 
tifat time of the day, was what had not happened for 
thirty-two days before, and what coiud be his 
Ousiness now I could not conceive. The ob- 

r' icts of life were so far out of my view, that 
thought at first to pay no attention to this call, 
^ut upon more mature reflection, I rose up as far as > 
I was able, and looked through the little hole. I 
there saw a man whom I did no| recognise, a stranr 
^er. He called me by my christian name, when he 
sfvoke to me. Who it was addressing me thus fa* 
jailiarly I could not tell. I told him he nad the advan- 
tage of being unknown tome, while 1 was known 
to him. He asked me if I did not know my uncle ! 
\ surveyed him with some attention, and at . length 
4aw he was my mother's oldest brother. 

He appeared to examine my condition with as 
nauch attention as his situation would admit of. He 
entered into some general observations upon the 
Jiaturo of my folly in setting the jail on fire, and 
attempting to break out. He lame!:'Led the distress- 
ed situation in which he found xp:^, handed me two 
dollars to supply my present necessities. He then 
retired. . 13* 
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hnmediatelv after Ibn, th» jffilor't wtfe cvne into 
the alley, and told me if I wanted any victuals she 
would supply Die with it. ' How tbiifl declaration 
sounded in my ears, you will more, readily conceive 
than I can describe. To h&ve a prospect oi a spee- 
dy supply of food, again reoalled the desire of ^£^ 
My feelings were in anns, and all the vigior of desire 
was again rekindled in my bosom. I told her I 
wished for something to eat immediately; and on 
her informing there was nothing ready dressed, I 
besought her to fetch me s#aie bread, that i mi^ht 
be eating, whilst she was making ready sqmethmg 
else. She brought me a brown loaf weighing about 
fourpounds.* 

With what pleasure did I view this precious mcvsel 
approaching me. I half devoured it with my eyes 
before I got hold of it. How sweet was the t^ste I 
how exquisite the pleasure ! Warner laid hold of the 
loaf and tore away about half the contents. Yes, 
said I, thou follow sufferer! eat and be satisfied! the 
day of bitterness is over, we have the promise again 
of food sufficient to supply the calls of nature! 

The bread was ahnost instantly gone, but the 
cries of hunger were not appeased. &on however 
the wife of Uie jailor came with strong tea and toast. 
I was astonished she brought so little, but she under- 
stood my situation better than I did myself. We 
eat up tne recruit of food in a moment. 1 entreated 
for more, but could not obtain it, under near an hour. 
When 1 had received my third portion, and we had 
eaten it, Warner began to experience terrible pains 
in his bowels, and I thought, tor some time, he must 
have e xpired under the operation. 

* For huinanity'fl sake, however, it is to be wiblied tliat diM 
good woman had offered liej* starving prisoners food, \ie(ore he had 
received the two doilans! Notwidis^oding his aggravated criracs, 
and irritating conduct, tliere is no question but Burrou4hs received 
punisluuent Tat exceeding his deserts. And the savage treatment 
oe met with, particularly in this prision, is enough to make one 
blush for the chriMtian uams! 
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The same characters who had made their appear* 
ance when I was bound in the manner described, 
now entered the dungeon again, to work went ham- 
mers and jfiles, and in about half an hour I was 
freed from the terrible load of iron under which I 
had groaned for thirty-two days. 

When 1 was liberated from these irons, f had almost 
lost the use of my limbs; my feet would hardly answer 
my desire for walking; for both of rhom had been 
touched with frost, and the irops on one of my legs 
had been put on so tight as to cause a swelling, 
which ended in a sore about six inches long, and 
which has never yet gotten entirely well. 

I was removed out of the dungeon into an upper 
. rooki, which was much more comfortable than the 
one I had first occupied. Here I received food as 
often as once in three hours, through the next day. 
Yet f could not be satisfied ; my appetite was keen 
as ever, even when I was so full as to prevent mo 
from swallowing more. This continued to be the 
case for the space of a fortnight longer, when I 
found my appetite regulkted upon the common 
scale of eating. 

At this time, ray uncle wrote the following letter 
to my father, giving him some account of my situa 
tion m Northampton jail. 

Charlton, January 1th, 1786. 

" BELOVED BROTHER AND SISTER, 

" I have been at Northampton twice within this 
month past ; visited your son Stephen each time. 
The first time, I found him chained down in the 
dungeon, for attempting to burn the jail ; and also 
for attempting, at another time, to dig through the 
chimney. I expostulated with him, with regard to 
his former conduct, endeavoring to shew him his 
folly in trying to break and burn the jail. I obtain- 
ed a promise that he should be let out of the dun- 
§eon. The second time I was there, which was 
lis week, I found him in the common prison un- 
chained. I found him very needy each time, and 
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particularly the first, his allowance being very short. 
1 let him have two dollars the first time, which I be- 
lieve he made a good use of: the second time I 
found him destitute of a shirt ; i got him a new one^ 
and let him have thirteen and four p^nce in cash. 

" As 1 am in a fev^c days going to the General As- 
sembly in Boston, it is not likely I shall see him 
again untill spring, although I have lately been in 
something of a habit of vbiting at Northampton 
Bein^ in naste and the bearer in waiting, shall only 
subjom tliat I am your loving brother, 

EBENEZER DAVIS. 
Rev. E. Burroughs." 

After the receipt pf this letter, my father wrote to 
an acquaintance of his in Northampton, by the name 
of Strong, to pay some attention to my needs, afiford 
me what my necessities called for, and draw upon 
him for the amount of expenses incurred. 

By some strange fatality, when this letter arrived, 
captain Strong either thought, or wished people to 
believe he thought it a forgery of mine, lie paid^ 
no attention to it ; and the report was soon circula '^ 
ted, that I had forged a letter in my father's name 
and sent it to captain Strong ; and even at a very 
modern period, a gentleman of some eminence, from 
Northampton, has repeated this false report, in. 
those places where he knew it must be attended with 
very disagreeable consequences to me. 

And now, sir, permit me to digress a moment from 
the course of the narrative, and offer a few remarks 
upon the very singular scenes through which I pas- 
sed in this jail. As you, sir, have been long in the 
practice of the law, you will more readily conceive 
of the illegality of these transactions. 

The fundamental principles upon which our lib- 
erties and privileges are founded, are the trial by 
jury, that no unnatural and cruel punishments shau 
be inflicted, and that a person sliaU never be pun- 
ished, but by due course of law. These leading 
principles, I belieyej are never to be deviated from, 
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except in case of rebdlion, when the state is iii dan- 
ger ; then martial law may operate ] and even when 
ioiertial law has its operation, it is necessary to have 
matters of fact established by evidence, and the 
voice of a majority of three, at least, tO warrant a 
punishment. In the punishments inflicted 0n me, 
none of these preliminaries have been attended tb, 
but I have been subjected tp the arbitrary will of a 
petty tyrant. He punished when his inclmation was 
for cruelty, and inflicted what kind his pleasure di- 
rected. It may be urged, that I had made myself 
liable to punishment, dv my conduct in jail. This 
bemg supposed, which I by no means believe : yet^ 
""to punish me without a legal trial, was as absolutely 
contrary to every dictate of law and justice, as 
though I had been in fact innocent. It may be 
further said, that my sentence confining me to the 
house of correction, madci me liable to the puntrii- 
ment of the master of the house at his discretion. 
If .this be the case, we take away from one class of 
citizens-a right, which we have very justly been te- 
nacious of, and have subjected thei^i to a state of aff 
abject slavery, as the Negroes in the West- Indies. 
And even if this doctrine is weQ founded, yet the in- 
justice of their conduct will receive no extenuation ; 
for Warner was puniished equal in kind, thoueh 
not in quantity with myself, although he was only 
committed for trial, and of course must be innocent 
in the law, until he should be convicted. As the 
narrative will not admit of treating this business 
largely, I have given you only the leading ideas, 
which possess my mind ujjon the subject, knowing 
your abflity to state them in your own view, much 
more clearly and logically than what I shall do. 

About this time FhilliDs, of whom you have heard 
mention, was committea to this Jail, and lodged in 
the room where 1 was first confined ; likewise one 
Hinds was lodged in the room where I now was. 
This Hmds was committed for adultery with the 
wife of one Wallace, an8 the woman herself was 
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kept in the common dwelling house of the jftilor. 
One Nofton, who was charged with the muxder of 
a man hy the name of Brown, was committed ahoyt 
this time, and confined in the dungeon. It appear- 
ed from all the information I could gather, that the 
circunistances of this business were of the following 
nature, viz. Norton being a house-joiner, was on a 
new building laving shingles, when Brown came by, 
and in a playful manner, threw stubble at Norton a 
nuauber of times, which impeded him in his work. 
Norton was a man hasty and petulant in his temper. 
He told Brown if he did not aesist, he would come 
down and give him a flogging. This threat induced 
Brown to continue his fouy with more eagerness, 
to shew that he did not regard Norton's threat. 
With this, Norton immediaterjr descended the lad* 
der, came up to Brown, and a scufSe ensued. Some 
blows passed ; at length Norton gave Brown an un-« 
lucky stroke, after wnich he never breathed again. 

Norton seeing that Brown was absolutely dead, 
made his escape, and left the country. He liad been 
absent about twelve months, when he became known 
in some part of Connecticut, where he resided, and 
was apprehended and brought to Northampton for 
trial. 

From experiencing the treatment I had received 
in this place, I had, through mistake, formed an 
idea that Norton would have no chance for justice at 
the time of his trial; I found likewise he entertained 
the same idea of this matter liimself. I sincerely 
wished him out of their hands, and felt willing to 
yield him any assistance which was in my power. 

Matters were in this situation when, one night 
about 13 o'clock, I heard a whisper as though it 
came from out of the room, calling me by name. 
I sprang up and ran to the window, but found the 
voice did not come from there. I then ran to the 
door, but there again was disappointed. Where 
the noise came from I could not conjecture, which 
still continued. I at last bethought me of the pump. 
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leading into the V9xlt, under die jaU. I ran, and 
uncoverering the pump, could easily distinguish 
the voice of Norton, who had gotten down into the 
Vault. He entreated me to let him have a knife, for, 
" by that," said he, ** I can make my escape.'^ Had 
it been a diadem, for aught I know, I should have 
parted with it, to have assisted him at this moment. 
I took the knife, and tied it to a string, and let it 
down. I then covered the pump, lay down, and 
reflected with a great degree of pleasure upon my 
affording some small assistance to befriend a human 
being whom I never saw. Truly, said I, this conduct 
has been guided by the principles of philanthrophy. 
I soon fefi into a sound sleep : my slumber was 
refreshing and sweet : I felt entirely at peace with 
myself, under the fullest conviction I had acted 
according to the plan of the good Samaritan. I did 
not kno^ that any in the room were awake at this 
time ; therefore, I thought myself the only person 
possessed of this secret. The next day, Hinds was 
taken out of the room where 1 was, and let into the 
alley with the woman, for a criminal connexion 
with whom he was confined. They remained 
toget&er about an hour, when he was put back into 
the room where 1 was. Soon after, 1 heard a number 
of people entering the outer door of the jaU, and 
tilie clanking of chains, as though some infernai 
purpose was in agitation. I listened with attention 
and soon heard the dungeon door open ; when, to 
my surprise, they cried out that Norton was gone. 
T did not expect he would so soon have made his 
escape ; and now felt the exultation of joy on 
account of his success. My joy was soon damped, 
by hearing another voice, soon after, crying out, 
" here he is ! here he is !" Norton, at this time, was 
so busy at work in the vault, that he never heard 
any of the uproar, until a youngster, putting his 
head down into the hole he had made, saw him at 
work. 
They soon got him up and made him fast in irons; 
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•fit«r this, tlieyeamft into iw room, took nus out^ 
carried me into the room w6ere I was formerly con- 
fined, and there made me fast with my old chain« 
Here were Philips and Warner. Soon after the 
jailiHT had left us, I hegan to discover the amazing 
ability for contrivance which Philips possessed^ He 
fined me from my irons in ten minutes. We then all 
went to work to make the hole larger through our 
piunp into the vault under the jail. Thb we eSected, 
to my surprise, in the space of about six hours, so that 
. a man, when stripped naked, could let himself down 
throuf^ it into the vault. This hole was made in 
such a^manner as entirely tasecure it from the ob- 
servation of those who perpetually searched the iaiL 
Even should they examine the hole itself, tney 
would not dbcover its being otherwise than what Jt 
was originally, so perfect was Philips master of what 
he undertook, of such a nature. We wrought with 
assiduity all the night following, and had made such 
progress in digsing out, that we arrived at the 
stones of the underpinning of the jail, they being 
sunk about four feeX into tne earth. 

The prisinors* in the room out of which I was 
taken, and especially Hinds, were of opinion* they- 
heard a noise on the night that we were at work in 
the vault; but the other prisoners suspecting how 
the case really was, and being s<Hnewhat jealous of 
Hinds, endeavored to persuade him that it was a 
matter of mere conjecture, not founded in reality. 

The next day, i found Hinds and his paramour 
were put into the alley together, as formerly. Plac- 
ing myself in a situation where I could hear their 
conversation, I became acquainted with a very sin- 
gular and curious circumstance, viz. that Hinik had 
entered into, an agreement to discover whatever 
plan should be in agitation for the purpose of break- 
ing the jail, and was to receive, as a compensation, 
liberty to be alone with his Miss one hour in the 
course of every day. That in consequence of this 
9%;nemtJAf he had ^vea uifoimatioii of mj beJ^g 
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Norton to my knife, and that he was about breaking 
jail. In consequence of which information, Norton 
was discovered^ and I was again confined in irons. 
Hinds told his prostitute tnat be had heard the 
noise of somebody digging, and believed Norton 
was attempting to break out again. Tliis noise, said 
he, continued through the whole ni^ht. After this 
interview, they were both replaced m their fonnev 
situation. 

Soon after this, the jailor,, and a number with him 
made a visit to the dungeon; carrying lights with 
them, in order to search every oole and corner* 
After about an hour's investigation, they gave up 
the pursuit as fruitless; concluding that Hinds 'was 
mistaken in his conjecture, or else the breach was 
made in another room. They therefore came into 
the room where I was confined, and after searching 
some time, concluded some mistake must have ex« 
isted with regard to the conjecture of Hinds. The 
jailor even looked into ourpump, and could discover 
no manner of breach which we nad made : however, 
he thought that the hole was so large, as possibly to 
admit a small boy down it; and therefore determmed 
be would make it more secure. 

You will naturally ask the question, with regard 
to my irons, whether this was not a suspicious Air* 
cumstance, as well as the noise .^ This business waa 
fixed equally secure with the other. After I had beep 
liberated from my irons by Philips, he made them 
answer a number of other purposes in the prosecu- 
tion of his plans; and likewise prepared them in 
such a manner, that I could slip them> on my leg ia 
half a minute, so as to wear the appearance of re* 
maining closely chained; this 1 always did when i 
beard the jailor entering, so that by this mean I re« 
mained undiscovered. 

After the search was over, I called to one of the 

prisoners in the room with liinds, Grinold by name, 

who was a person holding such conduct as Hinds 

had been guilty of in the utmost abhorrence^ and 

13 
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related to htm a simple account of facts respecting 
Hinds. Grinold immediately began an altercatioii 
with Hinds ; they soon proceeded to blows-^-and 
Hinds, who was as great a coward as he was avilliant 
soon cried enough; but this subterfuge did not 
answer his purpose. Grinold still continued to beat 
him, aUedging that such conduct as Hinds was guilty 
of did not entitle him to the common usage under 
such circumstances. 

In the afternoon, the jailor came into my room, 
and the blacksmith with him ; and after taking up 
our pump, placed two bars of iron oyer the hole, 
and spiked them to the timber.' This, I tliought, 
was an effectual security against our eyer , again 
getting into the yault But no sooner was the jailor 
gOne, than Phillips shewed me how mistaken 1 was 
in my conjectures. Not more than six minutes after 
their departure, before we had all the irons loosed 
from tueir place; and that was effected in this manner, 
yiz. We took the chain that was around my leg, 
and put it under one of the iron bars, and fetching 
it round, fastened it together oyer the bar, with a 
key made of one of the links. After this was done, 
we took an oaken bench, about ten feet long, made 
of a slab, as much as four inches thick in the middle, 
and put the end of this bench into thh bite of thai 
chiin, placing it in such a manner as to gain a great 
{purchase ; we lifted the bar in an instant, drawing 
out the spikes with ease. 

Immediately upon the setting in of night, W6 
a^ain went to work ; but had not continued manv 
minutes before the outer door of the jail opened, 
and in came a number of people, and passing oui 
door, went up to the prisoners oyer head. Here 
Hinds had an opportunity of giying the hint to ihe 
jailor, that he liaa something to communicate to him. 
rherefoTe,after the people had finished their business 
with the prisoners, the jailor took Hinds out into 
the alley, and there learned that we had broken 
again into ths vault. Upon this information, th0 
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jailor c:ame into the room, and removed all tiw 
priAoners into the dungeon, excepting myself, being 
m irons, so securely confined, that he remained at 
ease with regard to me. 

After all matters were again settled, I silently let 
myself out of irons, went down into the vault, and 
wrought hard all night. By morning I hed dug 
through the underpinning, gotten out-side of the 
jail, and all that remained now,was to break through 
the frozen ground, which was about ei^teen inches 
as I conjectured. I thought my operations through 
this night had been so silent,as to prevent a discbvery 
frora any one ; but 1 was mistaken. The least noise 
in the vault sounded strong through the pimips ; 
these being the only apertures through which the 
sound coiud escape ^ therefore its whole force was 
carried in one direction. 

In the morning, the jailor took Hinds out of the 
room, where he nad left him the night before, having 
put him into a seperate room from Grinold, for fear 
of a repetition of that chastisement which he had so 
l|rgely tasted the day before ; and by hhn received 
information that somebody had been at work in the 
vault all night. After this information. Hinds was 
put back into the same room again, being a room* 
mate with Rood. ^ 

About ten o' clock in tl9 morning the jailor, 
attended with his blacksmiths,came into the dungeon, 
and removed the prisoners back again into my roomu 
They searched the dungeon with a great degree of 
care,to see whether the prisoners had broken through 
into the vault, but not finding any breach, they were 
at a loss to account for the report of Hinds, not 
conceiving it possible for me to be the person,owing 
to my irons. However, after a while they came 
into my room^ and searching the irons around my 
le^, they discovered ^e deception, seeing at once, 
with what ease I could take my irons ofi' my leg 
when I wished. They then searched the iron bars 
wliich had been spiked to the floor, and found them 
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polled up. They looked at me with a stare of 
astonishment, not conceivins how it was possible . 
for such a thing to be effected with what tools we 
had. 

The blacksmith retired; and in about an hour re- 
turned, bringing with him an iron bar of twice the 
magnitude of the former, and six spikes, about twelve 
inches in length, and ragged, in such a manner, as 
to prevent a bare possibility of their ever being 
drawn. This iron bar he placed across the hole, 
and ^^ith a heavy sledge, drove in the spikes, looking 
round exultingly on me, saying << Burroughs, if you 
get down here again, I'll come and take your place." 
After he had driven in his spikes, and put all things 
in order, he came and examined my irons, fasten- 
ed them on again, so as to prevent my getting loose, 
as he vainly boasted. 

I now lost all hopes of liberty, by that method 
which we had been pursuing; viewing it impossible 
ever to get the iron from across the hole, if i should 
get free from my irons around my leg; * but again I 
was taueht to admire the vast ability of Philips; f^r 
before Uie outer door of the jail was locked, I was 
freed from my irons, and the bar across the hole was 
torn away. This was done while the jailor was 
shutting, bolting ancypcking the doors; so that the 
noise wliich we madJ^ight be so blended with his 
noise, that it should not be distiuguished by the pris- 
oners over head, viz. Rood and Hinds, in such a 
manner as to lead to a discovery. This had the 
desired effect. Not the least suspision was entei^ 
tained of our operations, so quick was Philips, in 
seeing every advantage which opportunities offered, 
for the prosecution of our purposes. ^ 

However, I found all the abilities which appertain- 
ed to Philips, were set down tOymy credit, so strong- 
ly were all possessed with the opinion, that I was 
the soul of th0 very enterprise of such a nature. 
And from the efforts which he made in this room, 
many were of the opinion that I had pretematura) 
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assistance. For^ said the j, "no irons will hold hun, 
and no fortification will stand against him.", 

You will be curious, sir, I presume, to learn the me* 
thod by which we effected such a surprising feat in 
80 short a time, as to liberate me from irons, and 
tear away the huge iron bar which was spiked so 
strongly across our pumphole. This I will give you 
a description of. You will recollect that one end of 
my chain was fastened to the floor, the other^nd 
around my leg, the length about ten feet; an^thc 
ring about my lee was flat.* Making the chain 
into a ring by the before mentioned process, we ran 
the endofouroakenbench into it, and placed the 
rinc which was around my leg, under the bench, 
ana bent it down tight to my leg: then turned it one 
quarter round and bent it back again. This we 
repeated three or four times and Uie ring broke. 
We immediately after this, hoisted the b<3ts con- 
fining the chain, by the same process. After all, 
we took up the pump, and fixed our chain around 
the iron, on the pump-hole, as formerly, and proceed* 
ed again according to tlie same plan. 1 thought it a 
piece of madness to think of drawing these spikes, 
and made observations to that amount. Philips paid 
no attention to what I remarked, but pursued his 
plan; and when we all jumped on to the bench, to 
pry up the iron bar, the heads of the spikes flew off 
in a moment^ the bar was torn from its place, and 
the whole jad trembled.* 

I now considered my escape as certain, having 
nothing but the frozen ground to break through, 
which I expected to efiect in the course of an hour. 
Therefore, when night progressed so far in her 
course, as to carry people generally to their beds, we 
all stripped and went down into the vault, with as 
much silence as possible, that we might keep Rood 
and Hinds in ignorance of our operations; but this 
we found impossible. We soon heard Uiem take 
off th e cover from thei r pump, and listen to the 
* Tlieriug waf an inch lancer ia Uiaineter Uian my ieg. 
13» 
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noise in the vautt. However, as wevoon expected 
to make our escape, we did not so niich dread their 
hearing us at work, not expecting they could sive 
%uy information to the jailor till next morning, when 
we should be far from his restraining power. 

We were vigorous in our operations till we had 
broken the frozen ground, so as to discern the snow. 
1 communicated this circumstance to Warner, who 
wa^iear me, and he imprudently, in the warmth of 
his reelings, told one near him, that in ten minntes 
we should be at liberty. This he spake so loud as 
to be heard by Rood and Hinds. They hearing 
this, immediately called to the jailor, and infbrmea 
him that we were breaking out. The alarm flew 
rapidly; people gathered into the jail-yard with 
lanterns, and discovered the hole, which was almost 
large enough for a man to pass through, whilst othen 
entered the jail, and turned us all into the dungeon. 



CHAP. XVII. 

" Wake the lion's loudest roar, 

** Clot his shaggy mane with gore^ 

<* With flrishing fiii-y bid his eye-balls shine; 

" Meek is his savage, sullen su'ul to thine !" 

Our fond expectations of liberty were again 
blasted. We found oursel^^es confined in the dun- 
geon, and two spies to watch all our motions. It 
appeared that fortune delighted in raising my hope, 
in order to tantalize me with disappointment. There 
was a strange fatality attending all my undertakings ! 
The most flattering circumstances were, in the end, 
attended with effects of the severest nature. Misery 
was my portion, notwithstanding every effort to the 
contrary. I now saw no way but that I must lay 
my account to wear away tne three long tedious 
years to which I was sentenced^ in jail ! 

Early the next morning I was, contrary to my 
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eifpe^tations, taken out of the dungeon, and re- 
conveyed into my old room, which was considera- 
bly larger than the dungeon, and there saw prepa- 
rations for punishing mct again with the horse-whip, 
I had a sharp pointed penknife about me, which had v 
been often sought for in vain by the jailor. I pulled 
out thk penknife, and opened it, and told the jailor 
I would positively put him to death if he dared to 
inflict that punishnient on me again. I stood at this 
rime, in one>corner of the room, where I could not 
W attacked only on one . side. The jailor ordered 
those with him to take hold on me, and secure me : 
but none chose to run the risk : for I had declared 
with equal determination, that the first who offered 
to approach mc, should feel the weight of my arm. 

Matters remaining ia this situation, the grisly 
looking tyrant was abashed and confounded, 
not daring to approach me hitnnelf, to execute 
any of his hellish plans ; he therefore gave up th^ 
object. 

About this time, the blacksmith and his apprenti- 
ces came into my room, with all my former load of 
irons, to confine me as he formerly had done, in the 
dungeon. Having succeeded so well with regard to 
the punishfhent of whipping,! determined to try the 
same experiment again, and see whether it would 
keep me out of irons. I therefore refused to have 
any chains put on me* The blacksmith came to- 
w^ards me in a threatenirf^ manner, with his hammer - 
lifted, as though he would strike me ; but seeing me 
stand, as though I was determined to execute my 
tjireat, with my penknife, he gave back. They 
soon left the irons lying on my floor, and all depar- 
ted from the room. I expected they were gone 
after a recruit, but in this my fears were disap- 
pointed. 

About one o'clock the same day, I was taken out 
of this room aiid put into the upper loft with Grin- 
old. Philips and the rest, who were in the room 
with him, were taken out of the dungeon and put 
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back into their former place of abode, after the 
breach was secured. I believe it was effectually 
secured this time, for I never heard of their bieak- 
ing it again ; but by what process they made ii so 
strong as to prevent the prisoners from making an* 
other breach 1 do not know, never being put into 
that room any more. It was currently reported 
that the devil had assisted me, in my attempts to 
break jail. Many foolish peo^e would apply to me 
for a discovery of matters unknown to themselves ; 
as things lost, stolen, &c. And when I refused to 
pay any attention to their application, alleging 
that it was out of my power, they would look wise- 
ly at each other, and observe, *' that I was not per* 
mitted to do such things, it being agamst the articles 
of my league V* * 

It being now the last of January, if I rightly rec* 
oUect, news was brought to us, that all the prisoners, 
who were sentenced to the house of correction, were 
, to be removed to Castle-Island, in the harbor of 
Boston, there to be confined to hard labor. This 
news had but little effect on my mind, being as yet 
entirely ignorant of the place, its situation, the 
state of the prisoners on it, or the treatment which 
1 should receive there. I'he idea of being a^ain 
carried through the country, in the manner I nad 
formerly been, a spectacle to surrounding fools, gave 
me most sensible pain ; but whether I should be in 
a better situation there, than what I was in at North- 
ampton, . was wholly unknown, and 1 had no evi- 
dence, by which I could form any conjecture. 

Early one morning a number of deputy sheriffs 
came into the iail, and bade us prepare for our jour- 
ney to the Casile. They chained the prLscners two 
together, placing the chain about one leg of each, 
then put them into a sleigh and drove off. 

When I came to bdreathe a pure air, and to con- 
trast the prospect of surrounding objects, with the 
gloomy mansions which I had left, you cannot con- 
ceive the ardor of my feelings for liberty. Every 
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object which my eyes beheld was a loud' proclaimer 
of my miserable state. Oh! said I, to myself, could 
I run about like yonder little boy, who regardless of 
his priyttege, loses its enjoyment ; then should I feel 
like the lark, that, escaped from his cage, flits into the 
air, and claps its wings for joy. I wondered people 
should feel so indifferent about my situation, (equal- 
ly wondered at their not skipping with joy, because 
uiey were at liberty themselves. I thought if they 
faaa known the feelings of my heart, they would have 
arisen to a man and granted me that liberty whkh 
my heart so ardently panted after. It appeared to me 
■ometimes that the sensations of my mind must be ap- 
parent to them, and that under this circumstance, 
they would actually grant me relief. Yet in the bit- 
terness of my soul, 1 found these ideas all chimericaL 
Certainly, said I, did those very characters, who were 
instrumental in placing me in this state of confine- 
ment, feelingly know my whole heart, they could 
not resist the language of nature so far as not to wish 
me at liberty. I know that even the Peihamites them- 
■elves would have cried, his punishment is enough-*- 
his sufferings are eaual to his crimes. Then why will 
ye torment me? Why will you call me any longer 
with the chain of slavery? The answer is, the 
course of law has brought you to this, and we can- 
not reverse its mandate. But, said I, what is law, 
but the voice of the people ? And what » the voice 
of the people but the language of the heart? Does' 
not ever dav's experience teach us, that cruel and 
severe punisnments serve to harden, rather than re- 
form the vicious? Ought we not to consider our- 
selves as members of one and the same family, and 
to adopt those rules and regulations among our- 
selves, as a society, which will in their operation, 
be consenial widi such an idea? Surely, tnis is the 
idea which the language of nature strongly incul- 
cates upon our min<&. Should we not shudder 
with horror, if a father treated his child, as the laws 
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of society treat each other ? When do we hear of 
an unnatural parent chaining his chUd, confining 
him from the enjoyment of liberty, and placing him 
in such a situation, as to make him an object of 
contempt and scoff to the rest of his children, with- 
out feeling tit^at indignation in our bosoms, which 
such an unnatural action merits ? Between parents 
and children, the voice of nature is heard in its sim« 
pie state, without being perverted by the sophistry 
of those, who are blind to the laws which bind man- 
kind together as brethren of the same family. Is 
there not a spirit of nobleness in man which scorns 
the lash of tyranny^ in whatever shape it appears, 
which manifests all the love and partiality oi chil- 
dren, towards those laws, which discover the care 
and protection of a parent towards them ? View the 
conduct of the parent of nature towards his chil- 
dren ! ** He causes liis sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on* the just and on the 
unjust." He grants his parental kindness to all his 
children withotit distinction, and watches over the 
wants of the smallest part of the works of his hands. 
Is his example worthy of imitation, or are we wis^r 
than our Maker ? I have often read with the high- 
est delight a fable invented by Dr. Franklin, to 
shew, in a familiar manner, the arrogance of man, 
in his attempts to place his own wisdom above that 
of Deity. The doctor represents Abraham as gross- 
ly abusing a stranger, whom he had invited into his 
tent, because he was an idolater, and did not wor- 
ship God according to his method. The fable states, 
that at -midnight, Uod called unto Abraham and in- 
quired for,the stranger ; Abraham recapitulated his 
treatment of him, which was done, said he, because 
he worshipped not thee. God took oc(!asion, from 
this, to shew Abraham the folly of his reasoning ; 
for, said he, " have 1 nourished and cherished this 
man ninety and nine years, notwithstanding his re- 
bellion against me, and could not thou, who art 
thyself a sinner, bear with him one night ?" 
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Af we travelled through the country,! again found 
tbe curiosity of people had brought them together 
in many places where we stopped : there a philo* 
sophic uiind would have found ample scope for con- 
templating the human character. We cannot dis- 
cern the operation of the human heart in man, until 
we are in stich a situation, as to prevent his wear- 
ing a disguise. This situation must be very abject, 
and then we become of so little consequence in so- 
ciety, that the notice of man is removed from us, 
and he acts in our presence without disguise ; view- 
ing our approbation or disapprobation as immaterial 
to his prosperity. Under such a situation, the hu- 
man character becomes really known, and he who 
has ability with this knowledge to learn such regula- 
tions as will tend, in their operation, to promote the 
highest good of society, is called upon by that duty 
which man owes to man^ to assert the cause of truth, 
with regard to these important points. 

Under this view of matters, 1 have clearly stated 
my sentiments to you upon these subjects. 1 know 
you to be a man of so much observation as to know 
that severe laws have the most fatal tendency, not 
only upon the criminal part of society, but likewise 
Upon every member. Every thing which tends to 
destroy the principles of humanity, serves to eradi- 
cate from the human breast that benevolence and 
compassion towards mankind, which is the bond of 
perfection in society. 

When we see the father of a family conducting 
with mildness towards his children, treating them 
all as equal members of his household, and never 
pcnnitting the ebulitions of wrath and malignity to 
operate towards any ; at the same time, we see 
tuem inheriting their father's meekness and compas- 
sion. Benevolence mark their ways, and harmony 
brightens all their paths. But on the contrary, where 
we see tlie parent become the tyrant, punishing the 
faults of his children with the unrelenting hand of 
rigor, executing judgment unmingled with mercy, 
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we see a faoaly por<Qwififlr tiie feeUnp of cnteltf , 
lost to the goduke principle of mercy, at war with 
themselves, and goyemed hy those ferocious feet^ 
ings which disturb the tranquility of mankind. The 
game principles operate upon the great family of 
mankind. Where we find severe laws operating 
among a people, or mild laws executed -in a cruel 
manner, we see the influence of this, upon the man- 
ners of the people, to be very great. It gradually 
roots out the feelmg of benevolence and compassion, 
and in their room, implants the sentiments of cruel-^ 
ty and severity. 

The body of mankind can judge of things only 
in a very partial manner. They are taught, in the 
first place, to revere the laws ; they are taught, in 
the second place, to believe that the laws are foun- 
ded in justice : from this consideration, they are led 
to treat others as they see the law treat its^ subjects ; 
to cherish the same spirit which they see manifested, 
in the execution of the laws : therefore, if the law, 
or the mode of executing it, is severe and cruel, 
they will of consequence imbibe a spirit of severity 
and cruelty. 

Having treated these matters so largely in our 
conversation, it will be needless for me to say more 
on the subject. I believe we are both agreed in this 
sentiment, viz. that the laws and the manner of 
their execution, do ultimately form the manners and 
morals of a people ; and the best criterion to form 
an estimate of the laws and regulations of a people 
by, is their manners and morals. 

On the first day of our journey towards the Gastle» 
we dined at Belchertown. Here 1 found an assem- 
blage of many characters. Some were led here by 
an anxious desire of seeing me perform some feats 
of dexterity in eluding my guard, concluding that 
I should not remain with them longer than to arrive 
at thb tavern. Whether they expected I should 
evaporate in a flash of fire, or disappear in a cloud 
of smoke ; or whether they they «uO.«^tf should, 
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Faustus like, fix my guards, like pillan of stone, 
immovably, to some spot, until 1 could leisurely 
walk away, I do not. know ; but it was apparent 
that something they expected would be done. The 
least movement I made, their eyes were upon me ; 
the least word 1 spoke, their ears were open, and 
their attention alive. When I moved, they made 
way for me, as though destruction would faU upon 
them if they obstructed my passage. It gave me 
pain to see the apparent fear that many manifested 
upon this occasion. I endeavored to persuade 
them that their fears were groundless, but all to no ^ 
purpose. Some 1 found took this opportunity of 
sliewing their courage to the world, by letting the 
by-standers see, they were not afraid to insult me. 
One man even ran his fist into my face, making his 
boast tliat he would venture me, as great a man as I 
vras, but took very good care to keep so far distant 
from me that I could not reach him, being chained 
to Glazier Wheeler, so that I could not move only 
ivlien he moved ; and the old man having the in- 
firmities of age upon him, could only move with a 
degree of moderation. While the scoundrel con- 
tinued his insults, one of the sheriiFs came into the 
room, I think his name was White, and observing 
the unprovoked abuse, struck the villian across the 
bead, with the hilt of a hanger, and feUed him to 
the iioor. This spoiled the fun of this courageous 
fellow. 

After dinner was over, the landlady came to the 
high sheriff, and informed him that one of her silver 
spoons was missing, and she said it was impossible 
for any one to get it out of her cupboard, which had 
not been unlocked, unless it was Burroughs: there- 
fore, the high-sheriiF set about searching me for a 
silver spoon, stolen out of a room, in which it was 
known I had never been; but before the search was 
aver, the good lady informed him that the spoon wm 
found. 

We soon moved from tlm and anrived that night 
14 
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at Brookfidd. Here I found a little respite from 
that perpetual attention to the various whims, false 
opinion, and strange ideas, which people had for"* 
med of my character. But even here 1 was accost- 
ed by a grave looking old gentleman smoking hia 
pipe in the corner. I had observed him sometime} 
sitting in silence, but n<»w and then glancing his eye 
upon me; at length, taking his pipe leisurely from his 
mouth, spitting carefully in the (ire, and adjusting 
his looks with some precision, he turned and address- 
ed me as follows : *' Burroughs, 1 have had a desire 
to see you, for some time; i have heard much of you. 
I know your uncle Colonel Davis, and had he givep 
ear to my advice, he would have been a great gaifier; 
but he did not, and the time is now passed for him 
to proiit by his dear bought experience; however, I 
can give you advice, which you will find to your ad- 
vantage, should you have wisdom to follow it. 
Your extraordinary conduct has made mankind form 
very strange conjectures concerning you, and many 
throw a great degree of blame upon your conduct; 
but as for myself,. 1 cannot say I think your crimes 
unpardonable, or indeed very heinous, excepting 
one, and that was the flagrant transgression of the 
principles of gratitude towards the qlergy man, whose 
clothes and watch you stole." 

Here I interrupted the orator, in the midst of his 
discourse, by my ardor to set him aright in his mis- 
taken opinion of this business; 1 told him the story 
of my stealing a watch and suit of cloths from a 
clergyman was entirely unfounded, as no such cir^ 
cumstance had happened to any clergyman in this 
country, that this was an old anecdote, new vamped 
and handed to the world as a morden occurrence, . 
the opprobrium of which a good natured populace 
were willing to fix on me. 

He looked me full in the face, with a Sarcastic 
sneer, pulled a news]>aper out of his pocket, and 
turned me to a paragraph relating that 1 was the 
penon, who had stoieu the cloths, watch, &c. After 
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I had read the paragraph, the old ceatkman said, 
<<Now Mr. Burroughs 1 hope you win not undertake 
to coVrect my judgment' again. When 1 form an 
opinion, it is not on slight evidence, therefore, since 
you have set up your opinion in opposition to mine, 
I shall let you pursue it; yoH may repent when it is 
too late." He then turned from iue,put his pipe in- 
to his mouth, and remained silent the rest of the 
evening, notwithstanding all my endeavors for a 
further explanation upon this business. 

The next day we proceeded on oiir journey. In 
the course of this da^, 1 could have made my esca]^e, 
if I had been chamed to any body but Glazier 
Wheeler. 1 w5nt out of the house wliere we stop- 
ped to dine, accompanied by only one person, and 
ae, beinff impatient at staying out in the cold, went 
into the nouse, and we rem>ined by ourselves as 
much as half an hour. I proposed our escape 
to Wheeler: but the severity of the weather, the 
infirmities of age, and the uncertainty of success^ 
operated so strongly on his mind, as to deter him from 
concurring in my proposal. We returned, and I 
Mattered myself, that this apparent instance of 
my peaceably remaining confined, when I had an 
opportunity of making, at least, atrial for escaping, 
would make my keepers more remiss in guarding 
me ; but in this I was disappointed. I found the 
guard were all in commotion, when we went into 
we house, at our being left alone so long ; and the^ 
took special care never to fall into the same erro/ 
again. 

In the course of thb day, we made a stage at a 

Eubllc house where I found a number of the Pe^* 
amitcs. They had been to Boston and were on 
their return, 'fhey were affected at seeing my con- 
dition! They dropped the tear of compassion ! They 
pitied me ! They offered me, as a token of their 
benevolent feelings, as much punch as I would drink. 
Whether some of^their more benevolent feelings on 
the present occasion^ did not proceed from the efii* 
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cacy of the punch, which they themselves had 
drunken, is a question I shall by no means unde^ake 
to answer. 

In the course of this day's journey, w% met with 
Mr. Baldwin, minister of Palmer, of whooL mention 
has already been made.' The good old gentleman 
was truly affected ; and, instead of reflection, which 
I expected, he lamented my untimely fall ; wkked 
I might meet with some alleviating circumstance in 
my sentence, before the expiration of my con- 
finement. 

We arrived at Little Cambridge, and tarried all 
night. The house where we put up. was filled with 
people. I found the good lady of the house giving 
her daughters a lecture on the propriety of keeping 
out of tne room, where the prisoners were. But as 
these young females possessed the curiosity natural to 
their sex, they endeavored to persuade their ma'am 
that the danger which she feared, was more in her 
fancy than reality. The prudent mother, howev- 
er, cut her daughters short in their arguments, by 
telling them, in the most pereipptorv manner, that 
they should not go into the room where Burroughs 
was ; for said she^ " he has a faculty to lead any 
body astray ; why, there's Pelham now, where he 
preached — ^he undertook to preach to people, that 
it was lawful for him to lie with all the women in 
town, and he carried his point so far, as to lie with 
every man's wife ; and then ran away and left them; 
but if he should offer such a thing to me, V d shew 
him he wan' tin Pelham." 

After this harrangue of the careful mother,her con- 
duct through the remainder of the evening did not 
manifest so great a fear on her own account, as 
what she had shown on account of her daughters : 
but whether she meant to give me an opportunity 
of making such proposals, as on her part would 
lead to a discovery of her impregnable chastity, or 
whether her attention was tlie pure effect of human- 
ity« I shall not undertake to tell^ not being in a ca 
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pacity to give information upon that subject, having 
made no advances towards her through the course 
of a long tedious evejning. 

A sober faced clergyman entered into conversa- 
tion with me upon the events of my life. I found 
him entertaining all the acrimony attached to offen- 
ded dignity. Says he, " what an enormous crime 
you have been guilty of, by bringing an irrepara- 
ble disgrace upon the order of clergy, in assuming 
ihat character with all your vile hypocrisy about 
you ; and as though tliat was too little, you pre- 
posterously exhibited the works of others and not 
your own. .You have taken the most direct measures 
to overturn all order in civil and religious societies, 
by making the character of a clergyman appear in 
a ludicrous point of view to the world ; a character 
of all others, which ought to be held most sacred : 
and which, of all others, has the greatest influence 
to the good order of society." 

My answer to the clergyman was to this effect. 
* ' Seeing, sir, that you are professedly the ambassa- 
dor and representative of him, who has commanded 
US) " in lowliness of mind to esteem others better 
than ourselves ;" who was despised and rejected of 
mankind ; who was set at nought by the rulers ; and 
declared that his kingdom was not of this world : 
I say, sir, that seeing your dignity in this character * 
is encroached upon by my conduct, I feel most hear- 
tily sorry for touching your highness in this re- 
spect." 

The clergyman was stung with this reply, and 
retorted, that, " 1 might find that the government 
would teach me how to carry myself to my superi- 
ors. After I had been kept to hard labor on ^ the 
Castle two or three years, my courage would be 
cooled, and my manners mended, &c." 

We arrived at Boston the next day, about 11 

o'clock : stopped and dined at the sign of tlie Lamb. 

1 found many of my former acquaintance now 

shunned me, as though i carried some pestilential 

14* 
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disorder about me. One in a particular manner, 
who was a class-mate of mine in College, coming 
in sight of the sleigh, in which the prisoners were 
conveyed, and discerning me in the sleigh, stopped 
short ; ran into a shop contiguous, and viewed me 
through the window with great attention. 

After dinner, we were taken to the commissarjr's 
' store, who provided for the Castle, and all the pris- 
oners, excepting my self, received their clothes, wnich 
consisted oi a parti-colored suit ; 1 was entirely wil- 
ling to be excused from receiving this bounty from 
the state. 

After the clothing had been delivered, we were 
taken to Long Wharf, put on board a small sail-boat 
and left the main land for the island, on which the 
Castle stood. As we put off from the wharf, the 
people standing on this,andthe neighboring wharves, 
gave three cheers, declarative of their satisfaction 
in our leaving them for a state of confinement. We 
returned three cheers immediately after 5 endeavor- 
ing to retort their insult, by letting them understand 
that we were also glad to leave them, even 'for a 
state of confinement. 

We soon arrived on the island, were conveyed 
into the Castle, our irons taken off, and we leu to 
view the situation in which we were confined. 

The island is situated three miles below the town 
of Boston, its figure being nearly circular, contain- 
ing eighteen or twenty acres of land. The main 
channel of the river nms on the east side of thi^ 
island,very near the shore,aud not wider than would 
be sufficient for two vessels to sail up a-breast ; of 
course, the east side of the island is much the stron-^ 
gest fortified. A platform extends the greater part 
of the east side, on which are mounted cannon, 
twenty-four and thirty-frwo pounders. This plat- 
form is nearly the heiglit of the bland. Nearly on a 
level with the v/ater, at full tide, is a place where 
another tier of cannon were placed, during the 
time in which the British had possession of it ; 
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but destroyed by them and neversince rebuilt. The 
remaining part of the island is but very indifferent- 
ly guarded by fortifications,* 

The buildiif|D;s when I came to this island, were 
the governor's house, sta^nding upon the most eleva- 
ted spot on the island, under which was what was 
called the bomb-proof, in which we were confined 5 
a stone magazine, barracks for the officers and sol- 
diers, and a blacksmith^s shop. 

On this i&land 1 found a company of fifty soldiers, 
commapded immediately by three officers, viz. In 
the first place, Lieutenant Perkins, formerly holding 
the title of Major in the continental army. Second- 
ly, liieut. Treat ; and thirdly, Burbcck, holding an 
Ensign's commission, if 1 n^stake not, and doin^ 
the duty of gunner. The lieutenant-governor of 
the state was Captain of the company. 

When I first came on to this island, there were in 
all only sixteen prisoners. The principle part of 
them were kept at work in the blacksmith's shop. 
The remainder did little or nothing. Our provision 
was one pound of bread and three fourths of a 
pound of meet' per day. 

The officers who were in commission here, were 
of the following description, viz. First, Major Per- 
kins, a man of about six feet high, well proportioned 
and strong built ; possessed with care, fidelity, und 

frcat attention to nis duty, as a military character. 
Ee was a man of sentiment and feeling. His cour- 
age was unimpeachable, having tried it myself as 
thoroughly as was necessary to learn that fact. 
Notwithstanding his personal courage, he stood in 
such fear of his superiors in society, that he could 
not always maintain such a state of independency 
as to act himself. His military education had taught 
him obedience to his superiors, and he now main- 
tained that principle with a degree of mechanical 
exactness. Major Perkins had a family living on 
the island with him. This fa mily consisted of Mrs. 
* The preieat state of this island is Tery different. 
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Perkins, whose aiuiable and compassionate condact 
Uas left the most grateful feelings in my heart, and 
a number of chiidreu, how many I do not recoU 
lect. • 

Lieutenant Treat was a man about five feet ten 
inches in height, trim built, and slender; more fond 
of appearing in the fashion, with regard to his dress, 
the cock of his hat, &c. than he was^ to raise the 
garrison to the highest pitch of military fame. 'I'here 
was nothing very positive in his character. He was 
by no means a bad man, and as for his goodness, it 
did n'ot appear with such eclat as to place him in a 
verv conspicuous situation in society. 

Ensign Buibeck may be described by comparing 
him to a petulant boy, of about fourteen years old, 
who had never been taught or restrained by parental 
authority. He was more fond of his dogs than oi 
any other society; playing with them by the day 
together. . 

Immediately after my confinement on this island^ 
I began to look about, to see whether a possibility 
for escaping remained. I viewed the building in 
which 1 was confined. It was made of brick, the 
walls of which were five feet thick, laid in cement, 
which was much harder than the brick themselves. I 
searched every corner for a spot upon which 1 could 
work witiiout detection, our room being searched 
every day, to see whether the prisoners had made 
any attempt to break away. I at length hit upon a 
place. There was a chimney at one end of the 
room, grated in a very strong manner, about twelve 
feet above its funnel, which was sufiiciently large for 
a man to go up. About three feet above tne mantle- 
piece of this fireplace, I concluded to begin my oper- 
ation. Here 1 could work,andnot have niy labors dis* 
covered unless very critical search was made up the 
chimney. I had not been at work long before i had 
made a beginning of a hole sufficiently large to crawl 
through ; 1 then took a board, and blacking it like the 
chimneyback, made it of the proper size^and put it 
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Into the hole, SO that the strictest search could produce 
no discovery. The prisoners in the room with me 
were seven in number. They were all turned out 
to work about sun-rise when the doors of the prison 
were again shut and not opened untillS o'clock when 
the prisoners came from work,and continued half an 
hour, they were then taken back again to work, and 
there remained until sunset. Therefore,! had as much 
as sixteen hours in the twenty-four, in which 1 could 
work upon this brickwall, which work 1 continued, 
with the most unremitting attention. 

The labor was incredible ! 1 could, m the first 
place, work only with a large nail, rubbing away 
the brick gradually, not daring to make the least 
noise, lest the sentries, who stood round the prison, 
should overhear me at work, and thereby become 
discovered. One night I rubbed the brick so hard, 
as to be overheard by the sentry, standing on the 
other side of the wall. The alarm was immediately 
given, and the guard and officers rushed into the 
room to detect us in our operations. Fortunately, 
I overheard the sentry tell the sergeant of the guard, , 
that Burroughs was playing the devil in the iail. 
The sergent ran to inform the officers, and I nad 
but just time to put my board in its place, and set 
down to greasing my shoes, when the officers enter- 
ed, and with a great degree of sternness, inquired 
where 1 had been at worK? 1 told them thatl had 
been rubbing some hard soot off the chimney and 
grinding it hue to mix wuh the grease, and put on 
to my shoes. They laughed at my nicety about my 
shoes, that I should wish for sleek shining shoes in 
tliis situation. Major Perkins knowing my inatten- 
tiveness to dress, could not so readily believe that 
blacking my shoes was the only object in view; he 
^erefore made a verv strict search for some other 
matter, which should account for the noise the sentry 
had heard: but, after a fruitless pursuit of such ah 
object, they gave over their search, concluding that 
one among ue thousand strange whims which mar- 
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ked my cbaracter, had 'prompted me to set about 
blacking my shoes, at that time. 

After they were gone, I felt as strong a disposition 
to laugh at them, for the deception under which they 
were laboring, as they did whilst present to laugh 
at me, for the whim of greasing and blacking my 
shoes. This temporary check was of the utmost 
importance in my furtlier prosecution of this busi* 
ness. it made me more careful for the future, not 
to pursue my labors with too much mipatient im- 
petuosity, a failing I ever was subject to. 

The prisoners in the room were merry on the 
occasion of my turning the suspicion of the officers 
80 entirely from the real obiect to another very for- 
eign from it. They thought it a manifestation of 
ability. In fine, 1 had gained such an ascendency 
over the prisoners, that they implicitly gave up to 
my opinion in all our little matters : and more par- 
ticularly, when any contention arose among them, I 
generally succeeded in amicably terminating the 
difficulty without their proceeding to blows. 

My conduct towards all, I determined should be 
marked with the strictest impartiality. I not only- 
satisfied my own mind in the business, but likewise 
took the greatest pains to shew them, that I meant 
to be an impartial friend towards all parties. AVheu 
they fell into disputes and bickerings, I would ad- 
dress them to the following purpose, viz. " Gentle- 
men, (even the convicts were fond of good words, 
and would listen when I called them gentlemen 
much sooner than when I addressed them by a less 
elevated epithet) '^our situation you are all sensible 
is very miserable ; do the best we can, it will not 
be tolerable : but when, in addition to slavery, we 
render our society hateful and irksome to each other, 
by falling into broils and wrangles, it then becomes 
a hell indeed, and answers the strongest wish of our 
inveterate foes. I know there are many circumstan- 
ces calculated to harrass and sour your minds ; to 
render you peevish and petulant ^ to make you at 
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variance with the whole race of nmnkind': but to 
indulge these feelings only renders your case wors^ 
rather than better; it gratifies your enemies and 

' serves every purpose which they could desire; 
therefore, as wise mien, I expect you will act with • 
prudence, with regard to your own comfort and to 

• the views of those who wish you ill." Even the 
convicts had reason sufficient to hear these argu- 
ments with attention, and they generally practiced 
according to this direction ; so strong is that princi- 
ple in all men to listen to the voice of friendship. 

I determined to be more careful in prosecuting 
my labor on the wall for tiie future, and check that 
impatience which often hurried me on beyond the 
dictates of prudence. I now wrought with the 

freatest caution and made slow but sure advances, 
fter I had been employed in this business about a 
week, I found I could work to greater advantage 
if I had a small^ron crow ; therefore, I ordered one 
of the prisoners, who wrought in the«hop, to make 
me one about a foot long, and sharp at one end. 
This he found an opportunity todoundbcoveredby 
the overseer, and brought it to me. I found that 
with this crow I could pry off half a brick at a time 
without the least noise after I had worn a hole with 
my nail, sufficiently large to thurst in my crow. 
Th^ rubbish which I took out of the wall I put ev- 
ery night into a tub, standing in our room for ne- 
cessary occasion, and this was emptied by one of 
the prisoners every morning into the water. 

After I had labored with unceasing assiduity for 
two months, I found one night, after I had pried 
away a brick, that I could run my arm out of the 
prison into the open air. This circumstance made 
my heart leap with joy. After such a length of labor, 
to find my toils crowned with apparent success, 
gave me a tone of pleasure of which you can have 
no idea. 

Upon examination, I found the breach through the 
wall was just below a covered way so that it would 
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lemain unseen in the day time, unless discovered by 
some accident. I had measured the height of the 
covered way by a geometrical operation, not being 
permitted to come near it : and this was done with 
an instrument made by my penknife ; that penknife 
which had done me such excellent service in North- 
ampton jail. 

When the prisoners saw my measurement was 
exact, their idea of my profound knowledge was 
greatly raised* * and they appeared to entertain the 
most sanguine assurance, that their liberty was cer- 
tain when their operations were directed under 
my auspices. 

After 1 had fpund the hole through the wall was 
entirely secreted by the covered way, I proceeded 
to make it sufficiently large to pass through. 

After all this was accomplished, one difficulty. still 
remained. The sentry standing on the covered 
way would undoubtedly hear us in going out at 
this hole ; and moreover, if we should be so fortu- 
nate as to get, unheard, into the covered way, yet 
we must come out of that within five feet of the 
place where he stood, and therefore could QOt pre-* 
. vent a discovery. 

Under these circumstances, we found it necessa- 
ry to lie quiet until some rainy night should remove 
the sentry from his stand on the covered way« to 
some place of shelter. This was generally the case 
when the weather was foul or uncomfortable, unless 
some special cause should detain him to this particu- 
lar spot. 1 recollect, that soon after the officers 
had found me blacking my shoes with soot, the sen- 
tinels kept their post,invariably, on the covered way, 
in every kind of weather ; but they had, by this 
time, become more at ease in their feelings, and con« 
sequeutly would, at such time, retire into an alley 
leading through the bomb-proof. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

** Where now my phrenzy's pompom fiirnitwe 1 
" Tlie cob-web cottage, with ita ragged wall 
**' Of mouldering mud, is royalty to me ! 
•* The Spider's most attenuated tiiread ' 
'* is cord, is cable, to man's tender tie 
** On eartlily bliss; it breaks at every breeie." 

We did not wait many days for the happy mo- 
ment before we heard the sentry leave his station 
on the covered way, and enter the alley, for Ishelter 
from the rain. 

About 1 1 o'clock at night, I made the necessary 
arrangements for the ex!][)edition. The island being 
in a circular form, I ordered seven men to go round 
it to the south, whilst 1 went round to the north. 
The reason why 1 did this was of the following na- 
ture, viz. There was a wharf on the western shore 
of this island, where the boats were kept, and a 
sentry placed over them. It was necessary, after 
we had escaped out of the bomb-proof, to procure 
a boat, in order to transport ourselvesioff the island , 
and as there were nojie, except what were immedi- 
ately under the eye of the sentry, the only alterna- 
tive which remained, was to make the sentry a pris- 
oner, and carry him off with us. As this was a 
business in which some nicety of conduct was neces- 
sary, 1 chose to ttust no one to execute it but my- 
seli; and therefore, ordered the seven prisonen 
round the island, a different way from what I went 
myself, and directed them to advance to within fif- 
teen rods of the sentinel, and make a noise sufficient 
to attract his attention towards them. This would 
bring the sentry between me and the other seven 
prisoners ; and when he was turned towsurds them I 
should be at his back. 

Having made these anangments, idl the prison^ 
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en silently crawled out of the hole, fc^wing theiti 
myself as soon as 1 saw they all had passed without 
any accident. We all 'met at the spot appointed. 
1 told the men to be cautious, not to be in a hurry ; 
not to be in any perturbation ; but to proceed leis- 
urely and considerately to the spot appointed. I 
told them to be five minutes in getting to the spot 
1 then left them. I hastened round, and arrived as 
near to the sentry as I thought prudent, about one 
minute and a half before I heard the noise from the 
other men. At the noise, the sentry turned and 
hailed, '^ Wlio comes there ?" No answer waCs made. 
Immediately on seeing the attention of the sentry 
turned from me, 1 arose from my position flat on the 
ground, and advanced as near as twenty feet, and 
lay down again. Immediately the noise from the 
seven men was again renewed ; and the sentry's a^ 
tention was fixed to the object of the noise. He 
again hailed in a very peremptory manner, cocked 
his gun and made ready to fire. By this time I had 
arisen from the ground, and advanced to within 
about eight feet of the sentry, when 1 heard the 

Siece cock, and saw him present it! I im^iediately 
arted at him, siezed him in an instant, and clapped 
my hand over his mouth, tp prevent him from mak- 
ing a noise, which should alarm the other soldiers on 
guard. When I first laid hold of him, he started, 
and attempted to get from me, making a noise 
through his nose as though very much terrified: cry- 
ing << eh! eh! eh!" I told him that the least noise 
from him should produce instant death -, that 1 would 
rip his ^uts out the^rst moment he proved refracto- 
ry. Alter 1 had sufficiently terrifiea him, 1 took my 
hand from his mouth, and told him that no harm 
should befal him, so. long as he behaved in a peacea- 
ble manner. 1 tool? his gun and cartridge-box from 
him. The other prisoners now coming up, we all 
went into tlie barge, carrying ten oars, and put off. 
It was now about half an hour past twelve at 
night, it bein^ exteemely dark and rainy, and noth- 
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in|^ to steer by, except mere conjecture. We were 
ignorant of the time of tide, whether it was ebbing 
or flowing, and consequently could not tell which 
way we drifted: however, we determined to row 
until we came to some land. 1 set myself in the 
stem sheets, steering the boat; Richalds, the sentry, 
set in the bottom of the boat, between my legs. 
The gun with the fixed bayonet lay by me, and the 
cartridge-box hanging by my side. I'he other men 
were at their oars, rowing the boat. We had pro- 
ceeded about far enough, as we judged, to be in the 
middle of the channel, between the island and 
Dorchester, whether we me^nt to direct our course. 

It was now demanded of me, by one of the men 
who sat forward rowing the.boat, what I meant to do 
with Richards? As I did not know where we should 
infact land, I was undetermined in my own mind 
what I shoidd do with him when I came to land, and 
MTe an answer to that amount. The person asking 
tiiis question, looking upon his escape as certain. 
began to put on airs of consequence, and answered 
me in a sarcastic manner, ''well, captain Burroughs, 
as you have had the command until you do not 
know what to do, it is best for some other person to 
take it, who dpes know what to do;" and then 
turning himself to Richards, continued his discourse, 
*'and asforyou, Mr. Richards, you'll please to walk 
overboard, that we may not, after this, hear any of 
your tales told to your brother swads.* If vou 
walk over without fuss, it is well, if not, you shall 
be thrown over, tied neck and heels." 

When I heard this insolent treatment and dast- 
ardly language, I could hardly conceive what it 
meant Unprovokedly to throw Richards into the 
water, was a manifestation of a language of the 
heart, which appeared to me so unnatural, that I 
could not believe him to be serious. Jf et 1 could not 
conceive any propriety in using it in any other 
l ight Ri char d hmiself was te m fied . He beigan 

^ >>. *A tmt woni tigufyutssokUm 
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to supplicate me in the most morkig teniu, to save 
^him Irom the destruction which was ready ta fall 
upon him. His entreaties made such an impresdxm 
upon my mind, that I should have given him m|r 
assistance, if 1 had heen opposed by everr man in 
the boat: however, I did not vet believe ne was in 
that degree of danger which ne appeared to appre* 
hend; but was soon undeceived by the three forward 
hands shipping their oars and coming aft. 

1 endeavored to expostulate, but to no effect. J 
saw they were resolutely bent on their diabolical 
purpose ! 1 saw the disposition of the infernals pic- 
tured in their operations. 1 let go the helm, started 
up, and swore by the Almighty, that I'd send tho 
first to hell who dared lay a hand on Richards. Th^ 
poor fellow, at this time, lay in the bottom of the 
boat trembling with agony, and crying in the most 
]iiteous manner. The blood fi^w (juick through my . 
veins. The plaintive cries of Richards vibrated 
upon my heart, and braced every nerve. At this 
moment the first villain who had proposed this in- 
fernal plan, laid hold of me by the shoulder to pie- 
vent my interposing between Richards and the 
others, who were about throwing him overboard. 

When I found his hand gripping my shoulder, I 
immediately reached my arm over his back, cau^t 
him by the waist-band of his breeches and dashed 
him to the bottom of the boat. The moment of my 
laying hold of him, I determined to throw him into 
the sea, and why I did not, I have never since been 
able to tell. After 1 had thrown htm into the bottom 
of the boat, I caught the gun on which was a bayo- 
net fixed; this 1 brought to a charge and made a push 
at the man nearest me, who drew back, took his 
seat at the oar, when all again was quiet. 

We continued rowing until we struck fast on the 
ground, but could see no land. We left tl^e boat 
and waded about until we discovered the shore. 
When we came t^fhs land, we could not deter- 
mine on what place we had fallen. We were soon 
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nitiBfied, however, by the <]raD on the Castle beat- 
ing the long-'ioUy and immediately after, beating to 
amu. We heaid the alarm in that direction which 
plainly pointed out, that we were somewhere near 
Dorchester-Point. We saw the Castle in an uproar, 
and all the signals of alarm which are usually mude 
cm such occasions. 

After we had found where we were, the three men 
who engaged in throwine Richards overboard, left 
OS, and went away togeUier. I then told Richards 
that he might go where he pleased; that he must be 
sensible I had saved his life, even at the risk of mv 
own; therefore, the dictates of gratitude would teach 
him a tine of conduct which would not militate 
against my escape. This he promised in the most 
solemn manner. He was warm in his expressions 
of gratitude towards me. I believed him sincere.- 
He deiHUted. 

in this transaction, I enjoyed a sensation cf pleas- 
ure very exquisite. To receive the tribute of a 
' fpraleful heart, flowing front a stream of sincerity, 
was a circumstance, which in a measure counterbal- 
anced many evils, which I had experienced. We 
had all lost our shoes in the mud, in getting to dry 
land; therefore, had to travel bare-footed. It was 
the space of an hour and a half after we had land- 
ed, before we found the way off this point of land; 
the night being extremely dark, and we all stran- 
gers to the eround. 

After we had found the road, I told the four men 
who were with me, that the better wav would be ta 
separate, and every man shift for himself. This 
observation struck a damp upon all who were with 
me. They entreated me to tarry with them until 
the night following, when they could have a better 
chance of getting clear of the couutiy without de- 
ectioi(^; tliey feared falling mto the hands of their 
pursuers- if I left them. They felt a certainty of es- 
cape if I remained with them. My compassion was 
moved, and I acted directly contrary from what I 
15* 
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knew was according to a syatem of pradeactf. We 

agreed to remain all together until the next night. 

The day began to dawn, and we found it necea* 
sary to look after some place, te which we could re- 
tire from the observation of the inhabitants; all the 
men, except myself, being dressed in the uniform 
of the Castle, and of coiuse, would be noticed bj 
the first observer. Some proposed retiring into a 
swamp, and secreting ourselves in its dark recesses; 
some proposed the plan of going into, the fint 
giovc of woods, and climbing up to the top of some 
trees, and securing ourselves that way. To these 
proposals I made the following reply: it is likely, 
that as soon as day light has fairly appeared, the 
inhabitants of the country will be alarmed; and 
warm pursuit will be made after us; and everv place^ 
>iMiere tiic inhabitants will think it likely that we 
■ should hide, will be searched by them in tlie most 
critical manner. No place will be sought more 
thoroughly than thick swamps and high bushy trees; 
therefore, it will be our best way to nide where the 
people will not look after us, if such a place may 
be found. ' For my own part, I had rather take my 
chance, under present circumstances, in the open 
field than in a swamp or at the top of a tree. 

The object of the swamp and woods were im- 
mediately relinquished, and they all seemed content 
to leave the matter to my judgment entirely. We 
travelled on with rapidity about one mile further, 
and then came into a little thidcet of houses, and a 
bam standing immediately on the road among them; 
this barn we all entered and found two mows of hay. 
I ascended one mow, and having taken up the hay 
by flakes, near the side of the barn, to the depth of 
six feet, three of us went down, and the hay fell 
back into its fonner situation, covering us entirely 
over at the same time. I had ordered £e other two 
to go on to the other mow, and do as they had seen 
me. They accordingly went, and I supposed all 
secure. 
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Not long after this^ there caine a number of wo* 
men into the barn to milk the cows. Soon after, I 
heard children round the bam, as though they wero 
in pursuit of something with a dog. i soon found 
that a skunk was their object under the barn. How- 
ever, when the women had hnished milking thoii 
cows, the children were all ordered into the house, 
this day being Sunday. 

To mv astonishment and surprise, the two men 
who had gone to the other mow, now came over 
where i was, and told me, that they could not find 
a place to hide ; " and indeed," said they, " we do 
not like to be so far off, for it appears to us, that wo 
shall be taken if we are !" How i felt under this 
situation you will readily conceive, by supposing 
yourself in my place, and people expected into the 
bam every minute to fodder their cattle ! i jumjied 
out of my place, told them to lie down in a moment, 
covered them over with hay, and returned into my 
place, just as the young men. came into the barn to 
take care of their cattle. They came on to the mow 
where we were lying, and took the hay from it for 
*their cows ; but made no discovery : and yet, not* 
withstanding all this, one of our men, by the name 
of Burrel, whom I had covered over with hay, was 
asleep before the young men went out of the bam, 
and snored so loud, as to be heard ; but the men 
did not know what noise it was, nor where it came 
from. 

Immediately after these Qien had left the barn, I 
again jumped out of my hole, went to Burrel, who 
had uncovered his head entirely, waked him, and 
expostulated with him in the severest terras. ^' This 
is the consequence," said f , " of attending to your 
request of remaining with you. Your own heedless 
disposition, not only exposes vourseli' to be found, 
but likewise involves me in the same danger. Is it 
a matter of such indifference to you whether you 
are again taken, that you can tamely and calmly fall 
asleep at the moment when you are surrounded with 
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danger? If no regard to your own safety wiH iztfla- 
ence you on this occasion, yet, I should suppose you 
might pay some attention to my welfare, seeing it 
was by your earnest entreaty 1 continued with you^ 
being influenced by no other motive than compas- 
sion towards you. If nothing else will answer, I 
will have recourse to the means which are in my 
power ; and if 1 find you asleep again^ I will posi- 
tively put you to death ; and this I think will be 
entirely just, if no other measure will answer to en- 
sure my safety." I was of opinion this threat would 
aiitswer the purpose, for whit-li it was intended, viz. 
that fear would operate upon him so strongly, as 
to prevent his sleeping in such a situation tor the 
future. 

We lay quiet all the forenoon, without any acci- 
dent : during this time, 1 endeavored to make some 
arrangment in my own mind for my future conduct. 
I concluded that I should be able to reach the state 
of Rhode-Island by tlie next morning, when I should 
be no longer obliged to travel under cover of the 
night ; when I could again mix with society, with- 
out viewing them as my open and declared ene-« 
mies. ^ 

We heard the various bells ringing at Dorchester 
meeting-houses for the exercises of the day. 1*he 
forenoon meeting was finished, and the first bell for 
the exercises of the afternoon was ringing, when- a 
number of men came into tlie bam to put a horse 
into the chaise, standing on the barn-floor. The 
streets were full of people going to the meeting- 
house. A number of children came likewise into 
the bam with the men, and climbed on to the njow 
where we lay secreted, looking for hens' nests. At 
this moment Burrel began to snore, which brought 
the children immediately to the spot where he lay, 
and his head being uncovered, they saw it, and cri- 
ed out, " daddy, daddy, here's the skunk ! here's the 
skunk!" ft hardly appeared credible to the old 
gentleman that a skunk should be on the hay-mow; 
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he therefore manifested some doabt as to hif cfail« 
drens' report, but they were determined he should 
believe tnein, and affirmed it again with warmth, <<it 
certainly is a skunii, daddy, for it has got ^ars." 

The peculiar manner in which this was uttered, 
made the people, on tlie bam-floor, think something 
uncommon was there. They accordingly ascen- 
ded the mow to the number of eight or nine, in order 
to satisfy themselves concerning this matter. By 
^18 time Burrel awaking, saw he was disco verea, 
and began to pull the hay over his head. Those 
who were on the mow saw it, and were now con- 
vinced that the children in fact had seen something 
tiiat had ears. They took the pitch-fork and moved 
the hay, which lay over these two men, and imme* 
diately saw that tliey were convicts, escaped the 
preceoing night from the Castle. 

The barti was instantly filled with people from 
the street, on the alarm's being given of these men. 
Through the whole scene, from the first opening of 
the barn by the men, who were about putting the 
horse into the chaise, till this tune, my feelihgs were 
of the keenest kind. When i had succeeded with 
all my plans for escape thus far, when I had endur- 
ed with so much patience, a course of such incredi- 
ble labor, as what i performed in breaking through 
the bomb-proof ; when I had furthermore, overcome 
the difficulties of making the sentry a prisoner, of 
preserving him from death, of finding tlie land we 
sought, through the thickest diades of night, and 
the uncertainty of being drifted out of our course 
by adverse tides ; and then by a retrograde course of 
incidents, to be deprived of the object to which all 
these labors were directed, was a prospect which 
filled my mind with the keenest anxiety, and kept 
my fear^ in a perpetual state of alarm. 

Burrel was a man of great stupidity, and I feared 
his senseless conduct more than any thing else. 
You will wonder at my continuing with him 1 1 won« 
d«r at H myselt My weak side was an ineonsidev* 
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ate compafl»ian, I did continue with htm» and too 
late I 0aw my error. However, I acted the fooliib 
part in another respect, viz. bv not taking him into 
the hole with me, where I could ]|ave kept him per* 
petually under my eye. He was very diBagreeable, 
and the object of being freed from a momentary 
inconvenience was so powerful on my mind, at that 
timer tliat for this' paltry consideration, I lost ^my 
liberty for more than two years. 

I heard the children around the hay-mow with 
the utmost pain. I heard BurrePs snoring with m* 
dignation and horror ! I now almost gave myself 
over for lost! But what were my sensations when 
the people ascended the mow and discovered theao 
two convicts, plainly seeing who they were by their 
dress. 

However, all hope of escape was not lost I 
thought it yet possible to remain undiscovered, if 
the two convicts behaved with any prudence, see* 
ing we were so far under the hay. The question 
was asked, " what had become of the other prison- 
ers who had made their escape ?'' Burrel answered} 
that he should not tell, '' but if they were any 
where in that bam, they were right down there,'* 
pointing with his iingex-to the spot where we in fact 
were. W ith this information, they began the search 
again, pitching the hay from the spot, till they cams 
down to the place where we had been secreted. 
The feeble twig upon which my last hopes remained 
was now broken, and I sunk into a state, of despair* 
All my fond hopes were lost in a moment, and I 
found myself onlv fallen into a state of greater 
wretchedness, in the room of bein'g liberated firom 
my former misery. 

^' Is this the reward," said 1 to the inhabitantSj 
" for saving one of your number, but a short time 
since, from the devouring jaws of death, ready to 
swallow him up .^ But a little time fince, he stood 
in need of my pity. I granted him that compassion 
which nature nas taught me to shew. I now fltiMid 
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in a like situation, would request? iiemember tliat 
this world is a state of revolution. You may yet 
see the time in which you will want the exeieise oi 
compassion, even from me, however improbable tito 

E resent appearance. You would then lament not 
aving shewn that compassion which you wouki 
stand in need of yourselves. You can hardly im- 
agine that my escape can produce any injury toyoo. 
I shall leave you, and shall never return to a place 
^here I might be in dau^'-er of confinement. You 
who are parents, may havt; children in my situation ; 
wouM not your hearts yearn with compassion to- 
wards a child in my condition? Would not you feel 
the most earnest desire, that some breast, softened 
by the tender emotions of compassion, would say 
unto your child, go— ^njoy the blessing which na- 
ture bestows ; wanton in the streams oi liberty, and 
celebrate the day of jubilee? Would not the strong 
emotions of gratitude fire your heart, towards such a 
benevolent part of creation? Would not such a com- 
passionate action appear to you more lovely than 
the beauties of the morning ; more glorious than the 
sun in his majesty ? This, surely you would say is a 
narration of Deity ; a spark of the fire of Jiovi^ 
manifested by nature's God in the daily dispensa- 
tions of his providence to man." 

All my entreaties were to no effect. The minds of 
people were so fortified against every observation 
which I made, that the ideas of pity or compassioa 
were shut entirely out. They knew not my fee^ 
ings, therefore could not judee with regard to that 
conduct which I thoueht mey ought to exercise 
towards me. They had never been in my situation} 
hence could not view it in its proper light 

We were all carried to a publick house, and kept 
there until a guard came from the island and con- 
ducted us back again. Immediately upon our land- 
ingr upon the island, I was ordered mto irons. This 
Was a circumstance proying the ideas. existing heie^ 
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of my being the soul of erery entefprize; and inr 
deed they had pretty good evidence to found &eir 
opinion upon, considering that I was the only per- 
son remaining in the room out of which we escaped^ 
through the day, without being turned into the shop 
to work^ ^ind thejr recollecting the circumstance, 
likewise, of blacking my shoes with soot, in order 
to account for the noise which the sentry had for- 
merly heard; the reason of the noise being now 
more clearly understood than formerly. 

*The next morning we were all summoned, widi 
gjreat pomp and ceremony, before the three officers, 
sitting as a court-martial,* and there heard an enu- 
meration of the crimes laid to our charge, which 
amounted to five in number, viz. first, breaking the 
jail; second, carrying the sentry from his post; third, 
taking the arms and ammunition of the garrison and 
carrying them away; fourth, taki^^ the boat belong- 
ing to the garrison, and carrying it oif the island^ 
fifth, and lastly, deserting from our state of con- 
finement. Of sdl these crimes we \vere found guiltr, 
«ind received sentence of thirty-nine stripes for each, 
with the cat-o'ninetails, amounting in all to one hun- 
dred and ninety ^ve lashes; we however obtained a 
remission of ninety-five, and received one hundred 
oidy^ the next day at sun setting. 

The three prisoners who went away by themselves, 
were likewise this day re^-taken and brought on to 
the island, tried and sentenced; therefore, at sun:- 
setting there were eight of us brought to the whip- 
ping post, stripped and punished according to the 
sentence. 

The sentry, whom we had made prisoner, had 
letunied on to the island the morning after the 
captivity, and had given a very just relation of the 
events which had taken place while he was our 
prison er; of consequence, when the punishment was 

• Thit law of the state of Maasacliusetta making Gastle Islanda 
phce for tlie continementof Convicts, had subjected them to mar- 
taal hw while remaoiof then. 
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inflicted on me, it Was a name rather than aieality. 
The others, and more particularly three of them, 
were punished with great severity^ ti^e' Hesh flying 
off at every stroke. • 



CHAP. XIX. 

"Enclmnting pleasure dances in om sight, 
**An(i teiiipt« us forward by a ti^eachVous liglit. 
'*But while thy flattering smiles our thouglits ' 
**Tlu>u prov'st to us a mere fantastic name, 
**A fair delusion and a pleasing cheat, 
"A gaudy vision and u soft de^it." 

I Found that my humanity to Richards had mad« 
a partial impression iii my favor, upon the minds of 
the people in the towns contiguous; hut that im«^ 
pression was soon lost in forgetful ness, and no more 
remembered, when the event was a little removed 
from view by the hand of time. You may now 
hear my name mentioned a thousand times, together 
widi a thousand circumstances respecting my ad* 
ventures tluough life, without ever hearing the least 
mention made of this circumstance, though the fact 
was a matter of as much notoriety as any event of 
my life. You may hear the moutlis of people 
iiUed with anecdotes relating to me, of the disagree-^ 
able kind, through all uarts of the country. Nay, 
more, all the reports which have circulated through 
the world for many years past, of that species which 
serves to place the character in a vicious point of 
view, have been placed to my account, and are now 
related as facts not admitting the least doubt. Hence 
the anecdote of the watch and clothes stolen from 
the clergyman, &c. &c. from a detail too long for 
me to insert in this narration. It has never appeared 
that an ungenerous principle hat. infiuencedf man- 
kind to relate the dark circumstances which have 
composed my character; and that thoy have shrunk 
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from the relation of anj facts which have worn tha 
appearance of my being clotlied with humanity, aa 
though the most baleful poison was attendant on 
such a relation. Such a fondness is there in the hu- 
man heart to bring into view such circumstances, in 
the character of others, as will exalt themselves, Ji 
a comparison between their own conduct and tluit 
of others. 

About this time the shops were fitted up sufficient 
to receive all the prisoners, with conveniences fof 
making nails. Therefore, I was put to work in the 
shops, and taught to manufacture nails; but the les- 
sons which I received here had but little effect upon 
my progress in acquiring this noble art. That un- 
accountable stupidity which I ever possessed, had 
an unusual influence upon me at this time. It is 
true, 1 could make a nau equal to anv tiling you 
ever saw, of the kind, in beauty and elegance; but 
the slowness with which I executed &is, was a 
circumstance of great complaint by the overseer, 
not t>eing able to finish more than five in a day; 
which cost more than ten times the value of the 
:nails in coal and iron; therefore, it was determined^ 
that 1 should be more expeditious in my work. I 
^obeyed the commands of those who were over me. 
I made the next day five hundred nails; but they 
had as many heads and horns as the beast we read 
^f in scripture. This ^did not answer the purpose 
intended. I was reprimanded in severe terms, but 
all did not signify.. When I made good nails, I 
could not overgo five in a day, and when I made 
mote, they were as varied, in form and magnitude, 
as the ragged rocks upon the mountains. 

The puiin trutli of the business was here: I viewed 
the transactions of the government towards me, tc 
be inimical and cruel. I felt none of that confidence 
in her treatment which a child ought to fee) towards 
the government of a kind parent. I consideiM 
that she had declared open war against me ; and 
^oold take evej/ opportunity to oppress me. Uo 
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der tbis view of matters, I meant to make those ar* 
rangements in my conduct, which we see one nation o 
making in their conduct towards another, with 
whom they are at open war. 

Whether I had just grounds to view matters in 
this light, I leave to your own judgment ; meaning, ^ 
with regard to that, only to relate simple facts. 
True it was, 1 had suffered many unusual, cruel and 
illegal punishments since I had been under the dis- 
pleasure of the government ; but whether the odi- 
um ought to be thrown, on individuals or the gov- 
ernment, I leave you to judge. I know my situa- 
tion did not admit of that cool and rational think- 
ing upon these subjects which real justice required ; 
however, my design is not to justify that line of con- 
duct which ou^ht not to be justified ; neither do I 
intend to cripainate that conduct which I think jus- 
tifiable ; because some might be pleased to crimin- 
ate it themselves. Viewing matters as I then did, 
I was determined to withstand every effort which 
my overseers should make, to render me profitable 
in my situation ; and how far I succeeded in my 
undertakings, you will be able to judge hy the after 
relation. » ^ 

About thMtime,the prisoners whom I left in North- 
ampton for trial, came on the island, accoiding to 
their sentence, viz. Philips, Warner, Rogers, and a 
number of o£hers, whose names I have forgotten, 
I was determined to defeat the business of making 
nails entirely : and accordingly entered into a plan 
for that purpose. 

There was a large well about six rods from the 
shop, to which we used to repair for water. The 
well was 20 feet deep, and the water generally near 
the top. We took our nail-rods, broke them in 
pieces, put them into the water pail, carried them 
to the well,and flung them into the water. This we 
continued for the spaco of three weeks, until the 
well was nearly filled with iron. The return of nails 
did not half pay for the fij»t coat of the rods, so 



duitthe commisaary wai deieiBiined to send no 
>BK>re rods to the islaad ; supposing it a waste of the 
public {)ioperty. However, the overseer urged an^ 
other trial, and the commissary with reluctance; 
consented to send down a small quantity of naU- 
rods for the last trial. This circumstance I was in- 
formed of, by the boatmen, who went after the roda. 
I therefore exhorted the prisoners to stand this last 
trial with courage and perseverance. They univer- 
sally promised to remam inviolate to their trust, and 
I pleased myself with the speedy accomplishment 
oi my plan. 

The universal excuse of the prisoners, for not 
returning more nails for the iron which they had re- 
ceived, was their inability. They constantly imi»- 
ted upon it, that they could not make more nails 
oat of the iron 3 all agreeing in one excuse, and 
all returning much the same quantity of nails, in 
proportion to the iron they received ; it was thought 
that the business would not answer its design ; and 
therefore was about being dropped. Yet the over- 
seer was ofunded to try one more experiment, to see 
whether the business would bear a profit, or wheth- 
er it would not. The law, regulating the treatment 
towards convicts on the Castle, had strictly prohib- 
ited the^aUowance of spirituous liquors, under any 
consideration : therefore, many, who had been 
formerly great drunkards, were now wholly debar- 
red their* tavorite enjoyment ; and moreover, being 
so long habituated to immoderate drinking, and be- 
ing now wholly deprived of the use of it, they had 
experienced in reahty, great temporary inconveni- 
ences, with regard to then health, as weU as to the 
cravines of appetite unsatisfied. Hence, the pros- 
pect of spirituous liquor to these,wouM have a very 
powerful effect. This the overseer was sensible of; 
and accordingly, offered a giU of rum to every 
one who should return so many nails, out of such 
a wei|(ht of iron. 
This bait I saw. I expostulated with the men to 
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beware of the treachery. I used eyery ai^ument 
in my power to convince them of the necessity of 
this self-denial. I endeavored to shew them, that 
far from kindness, this rum was offered them as the 
most fatal poison they could drink. Xhey were all 
convinced, and all seemed resolute to put in prac^ 
tice my advice. But when the rum was broucht 
into the shop, and they saw the precious morsel be- 
fore them, they fainted under the trial ! They could 
not resist the temptation ! They weighed the iron, 
and returned the full tale of nails ; they drank the 
delicious liquid. They returned, into the prison 
with exultation ; they were rich ; they felt exalted 
above my situation ; being able to gain a gill of rum 
a day : whereas, 1 was unable to perform one tenth 
part 01 the task required. 

" Now," said they, " we shall be able to earn a 
gill of rum every day I" This appeared so great a 
state of happiness, when compared with what their 
case had been, that they were almost contented with 
their situation. They began to despise my wisdom; 
to think that my heaa did not contaiii so much as 
they were inclined to believe it did. They exult- 
ingly said, '< this never would have been the case 
if we had followed your advice. We must have a 
little sense now and then, as well as you all the 
time." I had no disposition to contradict these 
haughty Patricians. '' Perhaps, said 1, before to- 
morrow morning vou may find yoiurselves suiiken 
to your former plebeian state of servile misery," 
I had rather see the operation of such profound 
penetration, than undertake to contradict one of 
these Knights of the Pot, with all his greatness, 
armed capapee. I lay down in sorrow, repeating 
the following words of Young, as a killaby to sooth 
my disappointed feelings : 

" To man, whj' 8tep>dame nature go leverel 

** Why throw aside thy muster-piece half wrouglU, 

" VVJiile meaner effoito thy last hand employ 1 

16* 
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' ** Rea80D*fl progretriTe hstinct ii eomplefcB; 
'* Swift instinct leaf«— alow raaioii Mebly cUndbi 
" Brutes soon their seniiii reacli — Uieir uttle «U 
** Flows in at once^^in ages they no more 
** Could know, or do, or covet, or enjoy. 
** Were tneii to live co-equal with the sun, 
'* Tlie Patriarch-pupil would be learning still ; 
** Yet, dying, leaves his lesson half unlearnt." 

After the prisoners had performed their task die 
next day, and returned their naiU in full tale, to 
their astonighment and sore raortification.they found 
no rum' was to he- dealt out to them. They made 
application for it, but received in return the bitter- 
est reproaches and heavy curses. They were giv* 
en to understand that they should now do theur taSks» 
and that too without their reward. I found, when 
they were shut into the prison at night, that thej 
had fallen greatly from their state of exaltation, 
which they felt the night preceeding. They were 
now not so rich, so greats nor so wise. They could 
now see the propriety of my expostulations ; bat 
alas ! they saw it too late. 

Seeing the success of this experiment had such a 
salutary effect in discovering the real cause why the 
prisoners had not been more profitable in their laoon, 
the overseer thought to make me change my plan of 
conduct as much as the others had changed theirs : 
but in this attempt, lie found mc possessing what the 
West-India Planter would call suUenness, or incor* 
rigible obstinacy, in one of his slaves. Those who 
felt friendly towards me would call it manly resolu- 
tion ; others, who were inimical, would call it dev- 
iltry, wickedness, kc/so that it would have as many 
names as there are different feelings towards one in 
those who relate it. You, sir, may call it by what 
name vou find propriety will dictate. The fact 
was, tnat by length of time, I did not become any 
more profitable in my employment. 

About this time there was a change of overeeeis. 
The first, whose name was Baley, was by no means 
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a bad man. He had something of the petulant and 
whimsical about him, but this was only the ebulition 
of a moment,and his governing character was reas- 
onable, humane, ana feeling. In the room of the 
former,there came to occupy his place a roan, whose 
name was Uifford, ignorant, stupid, cruel, barbar- 
ous and unfeeling. He was a blacksmith by occu 
pation, and hence it was thought he would answer a 
better purpose to superintend the nailing business 
than one who was entirely unacquainted with such 
work. He had not been Ions on tli& island before 
the prisoners be^n to feel the severity of his arm. 
When he was onended, he made use of any thing 
whicli he could lay his hand upon; to chastise those 
who gave him the offence ; hence the prisoners were 
unmercifully beaten witli clubs, tongs, bars of iron, 
or any other missile weapon which should come to 
hand. It was impossible to avoid the di«iagreeable 
effects of his anger. He would often be in a rage 
when no one could account for it ; and at odier 
times, would suffer himself to be treated in such a 
manner as no man of sense and dignity would al* 
low : hence, I found the old adage, " it is hard to 
deal with a fool," most sensibly verified in this in- 
stance. 

My prospects did not by any means reconcile my 
feelings to ray situation. I yet panted for liberty 
with an ardor of desire beyond description. I view- 
ed every situatiQfi in which matters were placed 
about this island. I endeavored to concert 5»o^y.d 
plan to turn them to my advantage. I fina'!*" de- 
termined on making one bold and daring push to 
make myself master of the place. Tliis plan I did 
not hastily enter upon, witliout first weighing aU 
tha circumstances wnich might probably attend such 
an undertaking. 

There were at this time about forty-five prisoners 
confined in this place, a motley assembly of char- 
acters, from various nations in Europe as well as 
America. These weie a class of people of the 
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most abandoned principles, hardened in the school 

of vice and danger ; consequently, I believed them 
to possess the most unshaken courage and daring 
fortitude, of any class of men inhabiting the globe. 
Plow I was deceived in this opinion you will leam 
by the relation following. 

The bomb-proof, where we were confined, was 
about eighty feet in length, fronting to the south, 
having only one door, which looked likewise to the 
south. A yard, with pickets, about six feet high, 
inclosed the front of our prison. The area of the 
yard was about one fourtn of an acre. This yard 
was made in a square form, and a ^lard-housc com* 
posed a part of the yard, standing in the south-east 
comer. There was a passage through the house, by 
w^hich the soldiers on guard could come in and go 
out of the yard. 

The ground around this yard was considerably 
higher Uian it was within, on every side except die 
west, where the gate was placed throu^dli which we 
used to go to our work in the shop. There was a 
brass field-piece placed about ten feet from the guard- 
house, upon the highest ground on the island, k)aded 
with grape-shot, and a supply of ammunition con- 
stantly by it, forUhe purpose of preventing vessels 
from passing the Castle without liberty. 

The governor's house stood on the bomb-proof, 
and having a walk upon the top of it ; a sentry 
constantly stood there to observe vessels, &c. 

A sentry constantly walked in the yaru, to observe 
the motions of the prisoners 3 to keep tliem from 
coming out of the prison until the moment in which 
orders were given for them to turn out to work ; to 
give the guard notice at such times, who were all un- 
der arms, the moment that our doors were unlocked. 
This guard consisted of a sergeant, corporal, and 
twelve privates. 

There was a row of barracks at a little distance 
north of the governor's house, in which the garrison 
soldiers lived. The officers' barracks were about 
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forty rods westward of our prison, down the hill, 
contiguous to the water. The shop; where we were 
confined to labor, was about forty rods beyond the 
officers' barracks, in a southern direction. When 
we were turned out of prison, to be taken to the 
work-shop, three sentries attended us, who perpetu- 
ally stood round the shop, to hinder any prisoner 
from leaving it. Here we continued till 12 o'clock, 
and were then taken back to the prison, where we 
continued half an hour, then returned back to the 
^op in like manner, continuing our work till sunset. 
After we had finished our day's labor, we were pot 
into the prison, and confined according to the usual 
manner, by placing a couple of iron Iwurs across the 
outside of our doors, making them fast by letting 
them into two staples. 

Matters were in this situation on the island, when 
I concerted the plan of making myself master of 
this place. My idea was to watch some favorable 
tnogient, to rise on a sudden, and take the garrison 
by surprise, when they were most off their guard, 
and least prepared to defend such an attack. 

.1 endeavored to weigh every circumstance rela« 
tin^ to the time and manner, how to make this at- 
tacK upon the garrison. I communicated my views 
to Philips, of whose courage and valor I had the 
highest opinion. I had likewise the firmest confi- 
dence in his wisdom, to plan and pre-concert a sys- 
tem, which would embrace every advantage, that 
^e nature of the thing would admit. Various were 
our ideas upon the subject. Many schemes for 
executing our plans occurred ; but none of them, 
when thoroughly investigated, but what had many 
difficulties, almost insurmountable. Once we haa 
determined in our own minds to embrace the oppor- 
tunity of coming from work, rush upon and disarm 
the sentries who were guarding us, and with our 
hammers and the arms which we should take from 
the senti^, make a general assaidt upon the rest of 
die garrison. 
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This we found attended with the foUowine diffU 
culties, viz. The least unusual movement oy us, 
would be discovered by the sentry on the governor's 
house, who would instantly give the alarm to the 
guard and to the soldiers in the barracks, where aims 
were always ready : and they, bein§ more in niunr 
ber considerably tlian we, and bemg all armed, 
would undoubtedly overcome us with ease, seeing 
they would likewise have the advantage of the 

§ round, being at the height of the hill, and we at 
le bottom. But this was not all. The guard 
were within a few paces of that field-piece which 
commanded the island, and when once in possession 
of that, could subdue or destroy us, in opposition 
to every effort that we could make. Moreover, 
when we came from the shop to the prison, the coat* 
manding officer. Major Perkins, had ever his at- 
tention upon us, and observed all our movements 
with the greatest attention. This scheme was at- 
tended with so many difficulties which appeared in* 
surmountable, that we laid it aside as impracticable. 

We then thought of embracing the opportunity 
which Sunday onered to rise on the garrison. Ev- 
ery Sunday, the soldiers, and prisoners were assem- 
bled in one of th^ barracks to attend divine service. 
The soldiers occupied one end of the barrack, and the 
prisoners the other. The garrison generally assem- 
bled without arms ; and, of consequence, were not 
80 formidable in that situation, as when they had 
their guns in their hands loaded, and bayonets fixed. 
The guard, however, kept their places, which 
rendered this project alike impracticable. 

The greater number of prisoners were at this time 
in irons ; and of consequence, when we should at- 
tempt to make prisoners of the soldiers, a scuffie 
would unavoidably ensue ; and as they would o\xt*i 
number us, we should have but a bare possibility of 
succeeding even with the soldier's in the barracksi 
•eeing so great a proportion of us were in irons ; 
and should we succeed in this respect^ yet the guaxd 
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would unavoidable be alarmed ; and being in pos- 
session of the fiela-piece, they could with the great* 
est ease, sweep us away. 

These difficulties were thought too great to make 
the attempt upon the garrison in that way : thejr 
were of course given up as impracticable. We fi- 
nally agreed upon the morning, as the best time to 
execute such an insurrection. 

We were awakened by the overseer about half 
way between day break and sunrise. Immediately 
after the words "turn out, turn out," had been giv- 
en by the overseer, he retired and was generally ab- 
sent about half an hour, when he returned, and fin- 
ding us all dressed, turned us out, and took us to the 
shop to work. The doors of our prison were not 
fastened in this interim. The guard were under 
arms, and the sentry walking backward and forward 
before our door to prevent any from going out. 

My reasoning upon the prospect of success atten- 
ding this undertaking, was of the following nature : 
"It is now warm weather," said I, it being the last 
of May or the beginning of June ; "therefore sleep 
has the most powerful effect upon man in the cool 
of the morning ; this will prevent the officers and 
soldiers sleeping in the barracks from being so easi* 
\y awakened and aroused. The ^rst and most dif- 
ficult object is the guard. They are, at such .times, 
under arms, and therefore under a situation far su- 
perior to ours ; but, as we could out-number them, 
and as I entertained an opinion of the prowess oi 
the prisoners, far beyond that of the soldiers, I thiidc 
pretty probable, we may succeed in making them 
prisoners. After that object should be effected, then 
it will be easy to become master of the field-piece, 
and when that is obtained, we are masters of the isl* 
and at once. When we become masters of the isl- 
and, we are in a situation which will place us upon 
a footing of no mean standing. We, by being mas- 
ters of tne garrison, become likewise possessed of 
the command of the harbor of Bteton ; of all the 
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vessels goings out and conung in ; theiefbxe, can ap* 

propriate them to what use we find the ejogencies 
of me times will require. We shall likewise be in 
possession of proTision, arms and ammunition of 
every kind. Warlike stores will be in our power, 
of every kind, should we find occasion to use them. 
I think that the prospect of escape by water, after 
we have overcome the garrison, will be more eligible 
than to attempt another fight by land ; and as it will 
be in our power to arm a vessel, and equip her ev- 
ery way for defence, and a Ibnff voyage, it would 
be almost impossible, even should they pursue after, 
and overtake us, to master us at sea. We shall like* 
wise be able to prevent their following us from the 
harbor of Boston with anv great strength, by blow** 
in^ up Uie magazine, and spiking the cannon. In 
this situation, I would leave the inimical shores of 
America, and rather seek an asylum among the in- 
hospitable inhabitants of Barbary." 

These were the outlines of my plan ; and I deter- 
mined to make one powerful enort to carry it into 
execution. Either to lose my life in the cause of 
liberty, or else gain a glorious freedom. And now, 
sir, before I gO on to the relation of this insurrection, 
permit me to make some reflections upon my situa- 
tion, and the operations of my mind under it. 

I had ever a warmth of feeling in following any 
object of pursuit, perhaps peculiar to myself. From 
the first moment of my imprisonment; I felt a de- 
gree of insupportable impatience at confinement, 
and an ardent desire of the enjoyment of liberty, 
entirely beyond description. The various unfortu- 
nate attempts which I had made for the piurpose of 
liberating myself, did not serve to cool my ardor 
for obtaining this object ; but my desires for liberty 
increased in proportion to the time of my remain- 
ins confined, and the misfortunes attending it. 

Reasoning upon the various occurrences which had 
been closelv concerned in bringing me to this sta^e 
of wretcheoness^and upon the motives by which I 
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lad been actoarted undei every scene throng which 
I had passed, I concluded that my punishment was 

freater than I ought to ^^« And even at this day, 
am under great doubts now I ought to have acted 
tiiiou^ all those trying scenes. I know much is 
due to government. Personal inconvenience is to 
be borne, rather than government should suffer any 
injury, and for this plain reason, viz. that upon the 
uninterrupted administration of justice by govern- 
ment, depends the welfare of the whole community. 
But there are circumstances under which a man may 
be ^tillable in opposing, at least, the despotic trans- 
actions of cruelty in government towards an individ- 
«ul1. Whether this was the case with me, sir, I leave 
you to judge. 

^ I had suffered, during my state of confinement 
in Northampton: the most unheard of course of il- 
legal cruelty, and that too in a very notorious man- 
ner ; so ^^at the branches, of government must uni- 
versally be apprised of it. And this punishment 
was inflicted likewise by one of the officers of 
government. Therefore, under such circumstances, 
whether I had not just reason to suppose the most 
arbitrary and unjust measures were prescribed 
against me by government, your own good sense 
will determine. This o£^cer never received the 
frowns of government for his conduct, but remained 
in high favor to the day of his death : neither was 
1 ever compensated for the injuries ^hich I here re- 
ceived. • 

Moreover, when the scene was reversed, and one 
of their number became dependent upon my will 
for his life, his liberty, and his safety ; and under 
that ^ituation, I had put my own life at stake to save 
his ; and had shielded and protected him from dan- 

fer in the time of his distress ; after this, as soon as 
had fallen into the hands of government, what 
was their language ? Why, that I should receive 
an hundred lashes at the post ! ! 
I recollect to have reaa an account respecting a 
17 
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Turk, ^ho was a slave in Venice. He was asked 
by a Venetian merchant, '^ why he wore that aspect 
of perpetual gloom on 1|| ^countenance, and now 
and then appeared to struggle to suppress the stazt* 
ing tear?" The Turk replied, '* Can it appear 
strange to you, that I should lose enjoyment wid2 
t^e loss of that which is the foundation upon which 
we build all our joy ?" " What would you do," said 
the Venetian, " to gain your liberty?" "Ho, by 
Allah!" said the Turk, "name the conditions : place 
danger and death before me in their most horrid forms; 
and if I do not pay the price, then say that Hamet 
is not worthy of liberty." 

When I heard this story of the Turk and the Ve- 
netian, my feelings entered immediately into the 
meaning of the Turk's observations. 1 could there 
discover and read the language of the human hearty 
notwithstanding he was a Turk. My heart panted 
to tell him, " Yes, thou infidel Turk, get thee hence 
from the land of Christianity, and enjoy the pleas- 
ure of liberty, even in thy unbelieving country." 

His feelings were what mine had been : the lan- 
guage of the heart is the lame among Turks and 
Christians, Jews and Gentiles, &c. &c. &c. 

** Shame on that heart thai never felt 
" A fellou'-^reature'a woes; — 
" Yet tenderly affects to melt 
«* In pity — fi>r a rose." 

Sir, accept my most sincere wish for your happi- 
ness, combined with your family's, and believe me 
to be, kf' 
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CHAP. XX. 



-" O, cruelty ! 



*• Thy touch, tliy dead'ning touch, iias steel*d the breast, 

•* Where, through lierrain-lx>w shower, soft pity sinil'd; 

** lias ck»'d tiie heart, each God-iike virtue bl^t> 

" To all the silent pleadings of his child. 

" At tl^ command he plants tlie dagger deep, 

** At thy command exults^ tiu>* nature bid him weep I . 

It was on Sunday, when I made my arrangements 
among the prisoners, for our ^eat em>rt, appointing 
the morning following for 5ie time of operation. 
There were S5 prisoners, in whom I placed the ut- 
most confidence, as to their courage and undaunted 
resolution. Ten of whom I 'had selected to be with 
me in taking the guard ; and twenty-five I had left 
to be headed by Philips,who were to repair immedi- 
ately to the biarracks,^ and secure the officers and 
arms ; intending, if possible, to accomplish the busi- 
ness without blood-shed. 

After I had made the necessary dispositions, 1 
exhorted the prisoners, " to be firm and courageous ; 
to abstain from all acts of cruelty, which were not 
absolutely necessary ; and, above all things, to pay 
the strictest attention to the orders given, that all 
might act in concert ; to abstain from spirituous h- 
quors." And this I meant to make more certain, 
by knocking all the casks on the head. 

As taking the guard was much the most difficult 
part of this business to execute, I had selected out 
ten of the most desperate fellows amon^ the prison- 
ers, to follow me. I told them tliat I did not wish 
for them to go farther into dangers than I went niy- 
•elf ; that I expected them to follow and support 
me, as far as I went, and no farther. To this they 
all agreed, without the least hesitation ; and con- 
fiimed their agreement by the most solemn assurances 
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that they would remain by me till death or Hbeitjr. 
After all matters were adjusted upon this systein, wa 
went to bed with all cur clothes on, so that we iiugltf 
arise the next morning, immediately after the door 
should open, and the overseer should depart. After 
I had lain down, the importance of tile scene before 
me kept me from closing my eyes through the whole 
night. 

** Ha! not a breath of wind! no gentle farae9Be» 
'* To &n the darksome gloom ! no ruffled wave 
** Disturbe thia silent port of life, nor moves 
** Tlie Bleeping calm; a death-like lilcnoe reigns. 
** Those storms of wratli, that oit by tyrants breathM, 
. '* Have shook the trembling world, now die away; 
'* In whispers lost — ^the Cnm of heigfateuM pride 
« Beats on tlie rocks, and wounds itself to death; 
** The pomp of kings, tlie sychophantic fareal|i 
** Of SQothmg flatterers, and menial crowds, 
<* The voice «f slander, 4he destnictive blaabi 
** Of envy, sdAdistracting, softly seem, 
'* Like dying thunders in a distant cloud, 
** Gently to vaniA from the liat'niagear. 
" Death, rigid deatft, impartially dedaree 
" That man is nothing but a heap of dost, 
'* Clay^cold, insensible. Wipe from thy cheek;, 
''Oman! thesoft emascubting tear; 
" For die thou must; just as by Nature** streasoi^ 
<* In easy mazes roll thm lympid tides, 
** A tribute to the main. Thus art'lbou born 
"For short-livM elory— pre-ordain'd to die. 
** Tlie thoughts of obsequies, convulsions, gmans; 
** 'TIS these distract thy Soul. The kiss of death 
** Is soft and harmless. Golden rest aitends it; 
'* And aoon dissolves tlie fearful dream of life. 
** Nature's ^reat law is death. As rising flames 
** Seek tlieir congenial place, and mount to heaV*ii» 
** Thus haste we to our end. The bloom of youth 
*' Expels our infent yean; then hoary age 
" Encroaches on the man, and shuts the scene.** 

I waited with impatience for the approach of 
mom. This, of all nights through my lilb^ appeased 
the longest. I often lose and went to the grates to 
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see if I could discem any gigns of day. At last the 
moment appeared! I heard the overseer enter and 
vociferate with great clamor, '* turn out, turn out," 
and immediately departed. 

I arose with precipitation, and hasted to gather 
those who were destined to act different parts, in 
the business, into bodies by tliemselves. I observed 
a few got out of their beds with some reluctance. 
Philips I saw appeared extremely pale. 1 asked 
him what was the matter? He told me he felt sick. 
I answered, that the moment did not admit of at- 
tention to sickness. He came to the spot and took 
charge of liis men. I ordered one of my men to se- 
cure the sentry in the yard the moment I gave the 
signal for starting. He took a stick about three feet 
long and two indies in diameter, and stood ready to 
execute his part. 

When I came to the spot where I could observe 
the guard, I saw them under arms, and standing in 
the doc»r of the guard-house, with tlieir bayoiiets 
fixed. This sight was by no means^ calculated to 
ensure our success ; but not knowing what exertion 
would effect, I determined to make me push at all 
hazards. I therefore clapped my hands, the signal 
for rushing, and sprang forward towards the guard- 
house, expecting the ten, whom I had appointed to 
that business, were close following me. The sol^ 
diers seeing me coming towards them, presented the 
points of meir bayonets to prevent my entering the 
guard-house. I parted the bayonets with my hands, 
and disarmed two men in a moment. This f did by 
a sudden jerk, when I caught hold of these two gUns. 
1 immediatelv turned the bayonets towards the sol- 
diers, when tney gave back and Lentered the guardr 
house. 1 pronounced immediate death upon any 
who dared to oppose me. I ordered them m a very 
peremptory manner, " to lay down their arms and 
retire behind the guard-bed." They obeyed — two 
made their escape, and fled out of the ^ard-house> 
giving the alarm to the officers and sc itibra in the 
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barrackn, together with the sentry on (lie goTemor^ 
house. When I entered the guard-house, I cairiecl 
with me two guns, intending to give one to the first 
who followed me, in order that he might prevent 
any of the guard from escaping througn that door, 
and to secure the other myself ; wishing to prcvettt 
any alann, until the other party of twenty-five had 
time to get to the barracks ; but imagine, sir, my 
disappointment and astonishment, when I looked 
and saw myself alone, witliout one of the prisonett 
to assist me ! ! 

When I first started, Philips' courage failed. H« 
turned and ran into the room out of which he carae, 
undressed and jumped into bed. The rest, seeing 
this, were all struck with a panic, ran back and went 
to bed : thinking by this mean to make the officers 
believe, that they had no part nor lot in this business. 
Therefore, 1 found the guard my prisoners, and my- 
self a prisoner to the guard. 

I saw the soldiers and officers from the barracks, 
running towards the guard-house, with their clothes 
in the utmost disorder ; some half dressed, and 
others naked, a shirt excepted. Seeing the day was 
lost, 1 turned, and ran out of the guard-house, mak- 
ing again towards the prison, carrying my guns with 
me. The sergeant of the jjuurd, who, but a minute 
before, had been begging his life in the jnost abject 
state of fear, now began to bustle towards me * with 
his gun, as though he had been in close contest from 
the Dcginning, and intended to sacrifice me to his 
ftiry. He ran after me hallooing, ** Burroughs, yon 
devil you, 1*11 kill you, I'll kill you." I turned in- 
dignant towards the coward, and threw my guns at 
him with the points of the bayonets forward. One 
of the bayonets took his hand, and entered the skin 
about an mch. At this, be bawled out in the bitter- 
est manner, " I'm wounded, I'm killed ! " 

The officers and soldiers rushed into the prison, 
laid hold of me, and brought me again into the yard. 
Major Perkins with his sword, Lieutenant Tieatuid 
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Bdtbeck with their rattans, were all lashing me at 
once, with the greatest violence. At this crisis^ the 
vergeant whom 1 had wounded, came up with his 
gun, and struck mQ over the head With all his mights 
The blood flew quick into m)r face, I moved sud- 
denly towards the pitiful villain : at which he ran, . 
making a noise more like a calf than a man. 

I was then confined by a pair of heavy irons, 
commonly csiUed shackles, taken to the whiping- 
post, and there received an hundred stripes, whidi 
were laid on in a very serious manner^ causing the 
blood to stream at every stroke, so that my shx)e8 
were filled by the time I was taken down. 

This, sir, was a heavy stroke, too much even for 
my iron constitution to support. I fell under it. 
A fit of sickness succeeded, which continued about 
three months, making the prospect doubtful how 
my career might terminate. O ! happy, thrice hap- 
py should I have been, had I fallen here ! and^ clos- 
ea the troubled scene of life ! " O terque, quaterque 
beati, quels Trojae sub msenibus altis, contigit op- 
petere!"* 

During my sickness, I had to contend with in- 
eonveniences of no small magnitude. There was 
no provision made for the sick ; therefore, salt beef 
and bread were all the necessaries provided for me 
by government. A medical gentleman, from the 
town of Bostvin, influenced by the mere emotions 
of compassion, visited me under this scene of dis- 
tress, and administered to my necessities. The 
name of this humane ornament of nature I have 
foi^otten, but think it was Elliot. 

My back was extremely sore ; and having a pair 
of heavy irons on my legs, I could lie in no other 
position than on my back. Major Perkins wished 
to liberate me from the irons round my legs, during 
the fit of sickness, but was, ab solutely forbid denby 
* O thrice, and fuur timeti happy tBose, who should be so fortu- 
nate as to die ander the lolty waile of Troy. ViRiiiL. 
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his^uperiors, until near two months after mypaDr 

isbment, when he was allowed to take them offT 

My situation, and course of perpetual su£rerin|^f 
caused me to repine bitterly at the hand of provir 
dence. it appeared that I was hiarked out as an 
object for the heaviest strokes of misery to be reit- 
erated upon, until I should be Anally swallowed ap 
by the power of their force. Why, said I, should 
au this befalme? Do these misfortunes happen as a 
punishment to vicious conduct? Am I so seli-blinded 
as not to be sensible of my own unheard of wick 
edness? For certainly, if the wickedness of my con- 
duct has been equal to my sufferings, 1 have been, 
of all mankind tne most abandonded. But, said 1 
again, is this reasoning just? Do the wicked sufier, 
vmile the just are in a state of constant prosperity ? 
Let us advert to facts for evidence upon this sub- 
ject. 

I believe that matters of fact will prove, that the 
best of men have suffered, in this state of imperfect 
tion, in an equal degree with the worst. We will 
instance Socrates and Aristides of the ancients, and 
the immortal Columbus, among those of a mom 
modern date. Many instances might I produce even 
among ourselves, were it necessary ; but one mo- 
ment's reflection upon this subject is enough to con- 
fute the idea entirely, of a person's misfortimes be- 
ing any eyidence of his moral terpitude. Then 
why is it that some are marked out, in the course of 
events, to endure the heaviest strokes of misfortune 
in one continued series is to me an inexplicable my»- 
tery in the course of Providence. 

Since I started into life, how has my course heen 
chequered! Even death, the last resort of the wretch- 
ed, has fled from my approaches, as though cautious 
of friendly presence, administering comfort rather 
than terror. Is it not strange,tiiat death sliould join 
with mankind, and even refuse the morsel offered 
to his embrace, in order to fill up my measure of 
sufferings? When I set the jail on fire at Northamp- 
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ton, I thought it out of the power of malice itself to 
prevent the approach of the moment of my quietus; 
but was disappointed. I then expected to have 
found an end to my trouhle, in the cold embrace of 
>death, in the dungeon ; and here I found the t|[rant 
eluding my pursuit. When I rose on the garrison, 
it appeared to me certain that I should meet with 
death or liberty, hut alas! in both was I deceived. 
Then surely, said 1, this punishment added to sick- 
ness, must close the dreaaful scene ; but, horrid to 
relate, I was reserved for woes, which yet untoltL 
made my former sufferings vanish away^ as not 
worthy of notice. 

Are these matters painted to you, sir, in colors too 
high for the simple statement of facts? No, sir, m* 
deed they are truths, the force of which I must feel 
while I set poring over the scenes ; though they 
are past and gone, yet have left a mortal sting b^ 
hind. 

Soon after I was able to walk about, I was vbited 
by a gentleman, whose name I never recollect witb- 
,out feeling that warmth of affection and glow of 
gratitude, which fills my soul with rapture. This 
gentleman's name was Summers. He was my fa- 
Sier's sister's son. He commanded a vessel then in 
the harbor of Boston. He possessed an enlarged 
mind, which looked above the clamor of vulgar 
prejudice ; and where he saw the course of humani- 
ty iead, he pursued his way, let it be ever so unpop- 
tuar. This gentleman macie me a visit,even againkt 
the custom of the woiM. He was the first relative 
that ever came or sent to me In this gloomy place. 
He saw my necessities. He administered to my re- 
lief. He poured the balm of consolation into my 
wounded mind. He co&ducted as a man ought to 
conduct, who is governed by a spirit of tnie benev- 
olence. He continued to visit me from time to time, 
during the whole course of my confinement on this 
ifllan£ 

Havinir been disappointed in my efforts for an 
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escape, and that too b^ the cowardly, peifidc _ 
conauct of rov fellow-prisoners, 1 pretty much gare 
up tlie idea of making anv further attempts for mj 
liberation ; but concluded to reconcile my mind in 
the best manner possible, to the idea of wearing 
away the time of my confinement. I therefore 
told Major Perkins, that I would give up the idea 
of ever making another attempt for escape, ii he 
would not put me in hrons, give me the liberty cf 
the island, and not subject me to the direction or 
authority of RifTord, the overseer. Major Perkiiu 
believed me sincere. He ever had occasion to be- 
lieve what I told him, by way of contract, while I 
was under hi^ care. He agreed to allow me the 
privilege, provided I would discover any attempt 
of the prisoners to escape, i told Major Perkins, 
tiiat bemg under the same condemnation with the 
other prisoners, I had no intention to purchase any 
privilege at their expense. That I should by np 
means sive them any aid in their esc»>e ; neither 
should 1 be a hindrance to them. After some days 
trial to obtain my promise for discovering any at- 
tempt of the prisoners to procure their liberty , with-' 
out success, he agreed to my proposal ; and gave me 
liberty of going to any part of the island, without a 
sentry to attend me. 

This was a great degree of freedom, compared 
with what I had enjoyed ; and therefore, most sen- 
sibly felt. My situation was eligible as the nature 
of things would admit ; and I, even in this state 
of servDe wretchedness, began to^ look forward 
with the pleasing expectation of better days. 

** Whatever dilTrent wayf mankiDd pumie 
" O happiness, 'tis thee we keep in view, 
** 'Tis thee, in e?*ry action we intend, 
" Tlie noblest motive and superior end, 
'* Tlioii dost the scarcely fintsh'd soul incline ; 
" Its first desire, and constant tho't, is thine, 
*< Our infant breasts are sway'd by thee atowB, 
<< WlieD pride and jealousy are yet nnknown. 
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** Tboo art, of all oar waking tbot's, the theme ; 

" We court thee too, ia ev'ry nightly dream. 

** Whither the roadB that to perdition lead, 

'* Or those that guide us to the. stars, we tread: 
' * " Thine is the hupe,.the inestimable prize, 

"The glorious -mark, on which we fix our eyes*" 
Afcout this tinie an incident took place, which gave 
itie the most sensible pain. At a certain time, a 
number of people from Boston came on to the island, 
among whom was Thomas Gushing, son to the lieu- 
tenant-governor. When these people came among 
the prisoners, they asked money of them, as was 
the general custom. Gushing 'took a dollar out of 
his pocket, and gave it me ; telling me at the same 
time, to give each of the prisoners a glass of rum 
out of the avails of the dollar ; and departed with- 
out waiting for an answer. The prisoner who had 
been instrumental in obtaining tne money, enter* 
taineji an idea of his being entitled to a larger share 
of the dollar than the oUiers ; and thereu^re pro- 
posed a division with me. My reply waiJ, that the 
money was given to me for a particular purpose: 
and as I accepted the gift, I had implicitly pledgea 
my faith to execute the trust reposed in me. I told 
him, that a glass of rum must be given to each pris- 
oner, if the dollar would purchase a sufticient quan- 
tity for that purpose ; and that I should perfomi 
that as soon as I could obtain permission of Major 
Perkins. 

1 accordingly made application to the Major, for 
liberty to give the convicts a glass of rum. He 
told me, that it was out of his power to grant my 
request at that time ; but that Governor Gushins 
would be on the island in a few days ; that he would 
consult him on the subject, and see if it would an- 
swer to grant such permission. 

While I was waiting the issue of this business, 
Thomas Gushing came on to the island again ; and 
the prisoner, Mount, by name, who had asked him 
for money before, now made application again for 
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moie money. Cuahing answered Mount, UMt fas 
bought it a shame for &m to ask for money again^ 
80 soon after leaving a dollar with Burron^ for 
them all. Mount told him^ that Burroughs had kept 
the money himself, and the other prisoners had recei- 
ved notb m^, c ustiiing then asked for an explanation 
of the DusiiiesB. . 1 toia ijm how the matter wai 
situated -, and rejoined, that f would divide the mon- 
ey, if tlfat was agreeable to his feelings. He left 
me without an answer. Not long after, Gushing 
being in company with a number of gentlemen in 
Boston, amongst whom was a Mr. May, a rational 
philanthropist : he, in a pompous declaration re- 
n)ectine his own excellent qualities of heart, related^ 
that he had given three dollars to Burroughs, for the 
prisoners, aaid that Burroughs had appropriated 
them to his own use, refusing to participate with 
any others in the benefit of the money. Mr. May 
entered with warmth into the subject, and when he 
saw me, expostulated upon the impropriety of my 
conduct ', and when I gave him a simple narration 
of facts, he seemed to nesitate about giving credit 
to a report so different from Cushing's. 

This circumstance, you may think, was of too 
small consequence to nnd a place in^this narration : 
but the reason why J relate it, is the disagreeable 
efiect it had upon my mind*; having met with but 
few incidents which have given mc keener sensa- 
tions than this trivial occurrence. 

As the remaining part of my confinement was en- 
ded without any remarkable occurrence, I will not 
dwell upon tJie uninteresting event ; but only ob- 
serve, that the terms of agreement between the Ma?* 
jor and myself, were ever kept inviolate by both 
parties. I will, likewise, give you an extract of 
some letters which passed between me and my friends 
while I remained here, and then pass from the disa- 
greeable subject. 
. The first letter I received was fix)m that vakje, who 
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had teUey^d lae in Nortbaiai|iton : It was to ^ fol- 
lowing amount : 

CharUon, .BprU 9XHh, 1788. 
Bsz<oTEo Nkphkw, 

I gincexely wish and hope ^ that your long and pain- 
ful confinement may prove an aavantage to you, hy 
givmg you time to xenect, seriously, upon your past 
misconduct. As that was in y^ur thoughtless and 
youthful days, and as you have now arrived to the 
^ge of maturity, I heg of you to consider with 
yourself, seriouslv, what an awful and disagreeable 
situation you will soon be in, after you are hberated, 
if you should enter into an unlawful course of life« 
As you have now, b^ experience, tasted of the evil 
nature of transgnession, and are now in a situation 
to %m» to yourself the happy condition oi those 
who, by a course of honest industry, procure for 
themselves and their dependents, an honorable and 
honest living through life. I wish you may exercise 
that wisdom which nature has siven you, to learn the 
difference between a regular life ana a course of un- 
liiwful pursuits. You must be sensible, that you wiH 
render yourself not only happy by a course of reg- 
ular conduct, but will greatly mcrease the happiness 
of your relations, and all wno wish you well. We 
all hope and desire, that you will be so kind to your- 
self and to us, as to coolly and faithfuUy improve 
the good sense and reason which the all-wise Being 
has so bountifully bestowed upon you ; and I think 
tiiat under the influence of this reason, you will im- 
mediately after your liberation, repair to your pa- 
rents, or to my house, or to some of your relations, 
who can help you to business^ and to those thinp 
▼ott Will be destitute of, and without which, you w(ll 
be very uncomfortable. By doing this you will avoid 
many great and trying temptations. 

I am in no doubt but by a steady uniform course 
of well-doing, you may re-establisn your reputation, 
and again be a serviceable member of society. On 
IB 
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the contnuy, should yoa again, at l&is time of l^e, 
return to bad couises, every one would despair of 
your ever reforming, and jon must be lost forever; 
which may the all-wise Bemg enable you to prevent, 
by a wise and virtuous course of life, for the future, 
is the sincere desirable prayer of your most affection- 
ate uncle. 

EBENEZER DAVIS 

Soon after the receipt of the foregoing letter, I re- 
ceived another from my mother's youngest brother^ 
to the following import : 

Ostfard, May IS^A, 178S. 
Dear Nkphew, 

A recent opportunity has given me the pleasure of 
hearing that your conduct has been good and unex- 
ceptionable, since your unfortunate attempt pn the 
garrison. I entertain the most ardent desire that it 
may continue. 

Your long and severe confinement is almost at an 
end. Soon again you will taste the sweets of liber- 
ty, of which you have been deprived so long. I 
should advise you by all means to return to your 
friends. You are, and will be, destitute of clothes 
when your time of servitude has expired ; therefore, 
without clothes, without friends, witnout money, and 
coming off from the Castle with the prejudices which 
mankind entertain asainst one who has been confi- 
ned there, you will nnd.it impossible to gain a sub- 
sistence among mankind in an honest way, without 
you come to your friends, who can help you to those 
things which you will stand in need of. I remain 
your affectionate uncle, 

JONATHAN DAVIS. 

JEfomover, October 16tA, 1787. 
Dear Ghilu, 

It 18 not our present object to lay open to your 
view the bleeding hearts of your parents. The at- 
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tempt would be ki Tain ; for it is wholly beyond our 
power of language to express. If the reports be true 
with respect to the atrocity of your conduct, we can- 
Bot but acquiesce in the measures taken by govern* 
ment to punish such acts, which are pregnant with 
ruin to the civil community. Did we pay attention 
to nothing but thfe yearnings of our hearts toWards 
you ; did we consult nothing but the dictates of na- 
tural affection ; to part with an only son in this man- 
ner ; to considler you as lost to God, to your parents, 
and to your generation ; is a consideration which 
would sweU Uie tide of our sorrows, and render 
them like an overflowing deluge. But we fully be- 
lieve, that our times and changes are in God's hands ; 
that^ has given us this cup of trembling, and th 
it becomes us to be still under this severe stroke o' " 
his rod. AVhat furtheHtrials he may mete out for us, 
in hk dealings with you, we know not ; but this one 
thing we know, that in relation to any thing that 
may concern you in future, it becomes us to cast all 
our care upon God and to leave you in his hands. 

When we recollect, that there is a probability, 
that we may see you again, and behold in your con- 
duct the fruits of repentance for your misconduct ; 
we cannot help feasting our hearts with such a pleas- 
ing contemplation, ^thing which this world could 
arord, would be greater comfort to us, than your 
xetum under, such a situation. 

In the mean time, it is our ardent and pressing de- 
sire, that your behaviour and conduct may be tram- 
ed in such a manner, as to be the good acceptance 
of those who are appointed to have the oversight of 
you during the remamder of that servitude to which 
you are confined. 

It has ever opened the avenues of grief, and ad- 
ded fresh angu^ to our sorrows, to hear of any at- 
tempts in you, to get free from your confinement by 
unwarrantable measures. 

It would be acceptable to us, to have a line from 
you, specifying the state of your mind, and what 
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^oiur pur][K>8es are, intektionto youlrfiitsie pas 
suits. In the mean time, take thb as a testiflMmy 
of love intenningled with the most heartfelt grief 
and anguish, fiom your afflicted and sorrowful p9^ 
tents, 

£. and A. BURROUGHS. 

* CoBtk-hland, November mh, 1787. 

Honored akd deae Parkitts, 

Your favor of the 16lh ult was duly reoeired^ 
Were 1 to undertake to describe the sensatioas 
which it created, I know I should fail in the al» 
tempt. 

Notwithstanding my being considered as an out*' 
cast among mankina; and under tiiat cotinderat- 
tion, treated as the worst of villians, and vilest tf 
slaves, yet it has not dissolvfd that tie of natural 
affection which binds me to those who gave tat 
breath. 

To undertake a vindication of my conduct, is as 
object entirely out of my view at present ; but I 
would suggest) the same natural course attenib com- 
mon fame, when applied t<r me, as it universally liaji 
done when applied to any other person or object ; 
therefore, wish you to make those aHowancesj 
which candor will dictate under my peculiar aitua^ 
tion. 

Could you read the language of. my heart, yoa 
would there seethe most sincere desire tor your com- 
fort through life. My situation is such, f am sensible, 
as to offer no very pleasing view to the minds of 
parents towards a child ; yet, it is a situation, which 
at present is out of my power to altar. The tma® 
will come, when I shall again be called to act my 
part on the stage of life, as a member of the civu 
community; that time will discover whether the 
principles of virtue are the governing laws of my 
mind. 1 feel m}r task too arduous and difficult. 
Life's path is environed with errors, thick on every 
iide. 1 shall have the paaaions and pn^udices of m 
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h«x:d hearted world to combat ; whether I ebaU be 
competent to the task, is yet in the womb of futu- 
rity. It must be a most pleasing object with me 9 
once more to mix with society upon honorable 
terms, and enjoy the blessings of friendship, after 
being shut out nrom those enjoyments this length of 
time. 

As to the obiect of my pursuits, after my time of • 
ser^dtude shall expire, I candidly declare, that I 
have not fixed upon any. I should receive any ad- 
vice upon that subject, from you with pleasure* 

As to the state of my mind ; I view myself as an 
inhabitant of a vacant desolate country. There 
are none amongst all the world to whom I feel that 
glow of friendship, together with an eauality of 
station wliich renders society pleasing. Long as I 
have remained in the converse and society of this 
motley collection of characters, of which tfie con- 
victs are composed, yet I have no relish for their 
society. 

Should I receive no assistance from my friends, 
at the tim^ of my departure from this place, I must 
leave the island absolutely naked ; having Ions since 

Earted with all my own clothes to satisfy the ^lls of ^ 
unger. I am, with duty and esteem, your affec- 
tionate son, 

STEPHEN BURROUGHS. 
E. and A. Burroghs. 

About three weeks previous to the expiration of 
my time of confinement, my uncle Ebenczer Davis 
came to see me on the island, brought me some 
clothes, and gave me money sufficient to provide 
myself with wbat things were necessary to my mak- 
ing a decent appearance, and likewise to support 
myself on the road to his house. The happy mo- 
ment arrived f How beautiful was that day! Of all 
the days of my hfe, this was the most beautiful and 
terene. The very heaven and elements were in 
anisom with my feelings. I, for the first time, for 
18» 
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the term of thifty months^ diefsed myeelf in dera^ 
decent apparel I heard the sentence from Major 
PerkinS) " Burroughs, you are free," with a sensa- 
tion of ioy that is inexpressible. My heart bound- 
ed like the roe on the mountain ! I went into the boat» 
die sea was smooth, and the wind was calm ! the 
heavens were mild and serene ; the sun was beauti* 
ful beyond description! the boat glided over the 
smooth surface of the waters with a facility that was 
enchanting ! 

" Sweet memory, wafted by the gentle pie, 

** Oft up tbe tide of time I turn my sail, 

*< To view the iuiry haunts uf Jong lust houis, 

*<Bie8t with (ar greener sliadee, far freelier baw'rs." 

Having now ended in my narrative a tedious and 
bitter confinement, which lasted me three years and 
five weeks, I will here end this letter. I wish to 
make some lefiections upon the nature of the pun- 
ishment by servitude ; and as that will take up too 
much time for this, I will reserve it for the subject 
of another letter. In the mean time believe me as 
usual, Ac. 
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** Blest be tliat hand divine, which gently laid 

'* My heart at rest, beneatii this humble shed. ^ ^ 

** The world's a stately bark on (^angerou8 seiis, 

** With pleasure seen, but boarded ut our peril. 

As I intimated to you, sir, in my I^t, that the 
subject of this letter would be a consideration of 
the nature of punishment by servitude ; 1 now 
take up that matter in obedience to my promise. 
This is a subject of which I have felt the operation 
in some measure i and therefore, may be thought to 
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know its natural effect upon the haman hearty as 
Well as mest men. 

The object of punishment ever ought to be the 
preservation of the good order of society, by a ref- 
ormation of those wno are disorderly througn a vi- 
cious disposition, or a mistaken apprehension of 
matters. The honesty of a legislative body will 
ever point at tliat, and their laws Will ever affect 
tliat where a sufficient fund of information directs 
their legislative acts. Whether the system of servi- 
tude upon itsN present establishment, does answer 
the purpose of producing a reformation in the disor- 
derly, is the question now under consideration. 

There was on the Castle an assemblage of char- 
acters frdm various parts of the globe : some old in 
iniquity, and others but timid beginners in the ways 
of transgression. Here, the objects of honor and 
promotion were reversed. In a winter evening's 
tate, you would not hear the feats of virtue recount- 
ed as a recommendation. These were objects treated 
with contempt. On the other hand, that person who 
could relate the most desperate and daring trangres- 
sion of the laws of national justice, was considered 
the most honorable character among the prisoners ; 
while those, who were novices in wickedness, shrunk 
from an examination of their deeds, and felt a de- 
gree of littleness, because they had nothing worthy 
of giving themselves a name among those heroes of 
the night. 

The natural effect of this you will easily conceive. 
Where our ambition leads we genefklly make pro- 
gress. Those who would blush at the thought of 
their illicit conduct when they first arrived at the 
Castle, would now sooner blush at the small part 
which they have acted in the way of transgres- 
bion. y ' 

They would listen with attention to the acts of 
those whom they considered as their masters in in- 
iquity ; this is a lesson but too easily learnt. Their 
whole object was, discovering and inventing means 
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to carry their diabolical jpivposefl into execation iin- 
mediately upon their liberation. Finally, this of 
all others, was the most perfect school of vice 1 ev- 
er saw. For a man to remain uncontaminated by 
this society, after continuing in it a number of years^ 
he must have more solid pnilosophy than I believe 
mankind generally possess. Under these circum- 
stances, how can this institution serve to reform the 
morals of men? Facts prove, that instead" of be- 
coming good members oi society, the convicts have 
genersoly, taken to a course of the most attrocious 
transgressions after their liberation. 

Indeed, the situation of the prisoners is such, when 
they are liberated, that all motives for doing well are 
taken away. They generally, at that time, nnd them- 
selves naked, moneyless^ and friendless. Their jpre- 
vious confinement on the Castle is a sufficient objec- 
tion to their being employed in business; therefore, 
supposing them possessed of virtuous principle, 
what can such virtues do in this situation. They 
have the same necessities to supply that other men 
have, and where they find that goverment has not 
only confined them to servitude for a number of 
years, but has, moreover, taken away the prospect 
of earning a small pittance of bread by industry ,_ 
will the feelings of nature aJlow them to consider 
any obligation which government may require, as 
binding.^ 

I saw the effects of this system of servitude whilst 
I was a prisoner on the Castle. I published my senti- 
ments upon the subject for the consideration of the 
legislature. Little attention was paid to my reasoning, 
in so low a situation. Had these sentiments come from 
one in a more exalted station, they might, perhaps, 
have been understood better, and the reasoning upon 
such a subject been more clear and convincing. 

I will not detain you with any furtlier observations 
upon this subject, but proceed in the narrative. 

I w;.7it immediately to the house of Richard De- 
vens, Esq. with whom I took breakfast, having .re- 
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eeiyed a preTiotiB inyftation for that y/faatpos6 htion 
I left the island. 

Immediately after breakfast, the good old man, 
taking me into a private room, entered into conver- 
lEiation upon mv present prospects. I told him that I 
had concluded to repair to my uncle's at Charlton, 
ivho had supplied me with necessaries for my ap- 
pearing again in the world. It appeared to rejoice 
nim to near that I was not left friendless. He said 
he had it in contemplation to help me, if no other 
person appeared for that purpose. He gave me 
counsel as a pHarent would give to a chUd. He ap- 
peared to be interested in my future welfare. He 
presented me with a dollar, wishing me to accept it 
iffi a token of his esteem and goda wishes.* After 
this, I immediately repaired to liOng Wharf, where 
Capt. Summers lay with his vessel. I herfe met that 
phuanthrbpist upon the shores of liberty, who had 
fto often relieved my distress in a state of slavery. 
My sensations at this meeting were exquisitely 
pleasing. I tarried with him two days ; and during 
tiiat time an accident took place which gave me an 
opportunity of feeling the extremes of pain and 
ioy in a very short space. The matter was this: 

Capt. Summers coming into his cabin at a certain 
time, where he had left me, missed his watch, which 
he supposed he had left hanging in the cabin. He 
enquu^d of all the hands whether they had seen or 
taken his watch from the place where he left it. 
Their answers were in the negative. He asked if 
any body had been on board the vessel that morn'* 
ing : they said no. I saw his countenafice was 
troubled. He felt in a situation too delicate to know 
what measure to take. My feelings at this time 
were as disagreeable as though I had been covered 
with burning embers. I knew that the appearance 
must be that I had taken the watch. No oth er per- 

* Bdrrougbs has given a true specimen of tliis gentteiimn's char- 
acter through a long life. He has lately gone to receive the re* 
wards of tberigfateoiii in a better worn. 
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son could take it. The watch was gone. What a 
horrid figure of ingratitude I must now make, said I, 
in the mmd of that man, above ^ others, to whom 
I wish to appear amiable ! A single word was not 
utterred for the course of half an hour. A dismal 
gloom hung over the countenance of every one 
present ; at length we were all relieved by the ar- 
rival of the mate, who brought the watch on board, 
having carried it to a watch-maker to have some 
work done to it which was necessary. 

The sight of the watch instantly dispelled the 
gloom from every countenance ; we all felt the effects 
as though a shock of electricity had operated ui)on 
us. Captain Summers burst into a laugh, patting 
me on the shoulder, saying, '^ one hundred dollars 
would not make me so glad as the sight of that 
watch." 

My sensations were too violent for utterance : I 
could not reply ; I felt wouQded to death, that, even 
for one moment, a jealousy should remain in the 
breast of Captain summers, of my treachery to- 
wards him ; yet, what gave me such exquisite pain 
was, that circumstances were in such a train, that he 
could not avoid such a jealousy. 

I visited a number of my acquaintance during 
this short residence in Boston : among whom was a 
Mr. Bingham, who was cotemporary with me in 
College. This man had a warm heart, friendlv to 
mankind, scrupulously nice in every principle of jus- 
tice, regulating his conduct by the exactest rules of 
propriety.* 

* Some of his old acquaintance were blanied by their frienda 
for being seea in bis comfiany at this period ; and it is but jus- 
tice, to state the motives of the former. Tiiey knew his excetlenf 
parents; they were sensible that tiie feelings of these parents were 
wroudu up to the highest pitch, at this all important crisis, in tbe 
fate oif their only son. Burroughs gave the most positive assur- 
ances of exerting all Lis powers to retrieve his character. Had 
his old friends fotisaken him at tliis eventiiil period, what would he 
have donel Probably he would have immediately resorted to his 
former courses : and tbe doating parents would have accused these 
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After this I took leave of all my acquaintance in 
Boston,"^and measured back that road which, nearly 
three years before, I had been carried throughj 
bound with chains, to Glazier Wheeler. Before I 
left Boston, Capt. Summers offered to supply me 
with a sum of money, for my present necessities ; 
but as 1 had a sufficiency already for my traveling 
expenses, until T should arrive at my uncle's, in 
Charlton, I declined accepting his ofifer, peeing he 
had been so bountiful to me already. 

It was in the month df September, when I walked 
through the country'. To visit again the varied scenes 
of nature ^ to be at liberty, and without the least 
restraint ; ramble through the country, was a luxury 
of enjoyment which only those can leel who have 
been m my situation. 

'* Hail, memory hail, in tlty exbaustleas mines 
**" From age to age, unnumbcr'd treasures shine, 
*' Thought and her sliadowy brood thy calls obey, 
** And place and time are subjects to thy sway.*' 

I arrived in Charlton the second day after my leavn 
ing Boston. As no immediate business offered, I 
concluded to turn my attention to manual labor, 
until some opportunity should offer for my attending 
to other business. I went to work among the com- 
mon laborors of my uncle. This was somewhat 
mortifying; but 1 was determined to endure any in- 
convenience, rather than give the least idea to any 
of my friends that 1 was not willing to use such 
means as I possessed to gain an honest support. 
I continued in this business about one month, hop- 
ing to obtain a school in this or some of the neign- 
boring towns, as soon as the season should approadi 

for tfiat busines s. 

friends of being instrumental of blasting all their hopes. They 
also thought it their duty to afford the son all the support in tbei* 
power, while be appeared to be in earnest to regain bis reputation. 



I Will here giye you an^s^ttact of a letter from nay 
nncle to my father, about this time. 

Charlton, 25^ October, 1T88. 
Dear brother and sister, - 

Your son Stephen is now with me. and has beeii 
the greater part of the time since his having 1^ the 
GasUe. He works very steady with my folks on the 
farm. He has some prospect of teaching; a schoid 
within this^town, or in Oi^ford^ 

He wishes you to" write respecting your desire, 
relating to his further pursuits; whether you woij^d 
have him try to obtain business in these pajr^s, or 
return home, in order to enter into business witk, 
you. He appears to have abilitv for farming, and 
as you have a large farm, should he prove tolerable 
steady, he would greatly tend to ease you of a great 
deal of care and trouble; and it would, lijcewise, be 
advantageous to him. 

He must have someway for a subsbtence; and 
there is none attended with less temptations than 
husbandry. 

A few days since, I received your letter by Mr.. 
Curtis; previous to which, I had supplied your son 
with dothing, so as to come to my nouse from the 
Castle; and agreeably to your desire, shall continue 
to supply him with what is necessary. I am your 
loving brother, 

EBENEZER DAVIS. 

Rev. £. Burroughs. 

Charlton, flbth October, 1788. 
Honored an0 dear sir, 

You will see by the date of this letter, that I am 
at libert&from the trying scenes of tedious conftne- 
ment, which I have endured for such a length of 
time. The various occurrences of an unhappy course 
of misfortunes has left no very favorable impres- 
sion upon the minds of the pubuc concerning me. I 
know i have suiiered greatly in your esteem m con- 
sequence of this likewise, which haa added no^mall 
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degree of poignancy to my suffennga. I bope t4 
justify myself to yoji at least, by my future conduct. 
Vo a censorious world 1 have no idea of making 
the attempt^ with an expectation of success. 

I have been in this place about one month, paying 
some attention to manual labor. I could wish for 
every degree of counsel respecting my pursuits at 
tiib critical juncture, that. a parent can bestow. I 
.remain with sentunents of anection and duty , youx8« 
&c. 

STEPHEN BURROUGHS. 

Rev. Eden Burroogus. 

Sometime in the month of November, I engaged 
to teach a school for one month in the town of 
Charlton. The inhabitants being fearful of employ- 
ing me for any longer term, untu they should find, 
by experience, whether I would conduct a school 
with regularity and propriety. 1 began this school 
with fifteen scholars: at the exj)iration of the month 
I had forty-five; 1 was then engaged for twomonUis, 
which took all the public money which had been 
raised for the purpose of schoolmg. My wages for 
these two months were raised; and I found, to my no 
small comfort, that my conduct liad given universal 
satisfaction. When the two months were expired, 
my school consisted of eighty-four members. A 
number of young men from various parts of the 
country had resorted to my school, in order to ob- 
tain the higher branches of education. 

When the time of tlie last engagement had ex- 
pired, the people composing this district assembled 9 
and raised money for the continuation of thu school 
one year longer ^ tliis was a thing entirely imknown 
before in that town. The season for schooling, 
heretofore in this town, was three months, in the 
winter, and the same length of time, in the summer. 
The summer school was tau|;ht by a woman, which 
•chool consisted of small children. 

I now found myself settled in business, and rising 
19 
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fast in the esteem of those with whom I was con« 
nected ; yet, under all these ci^umstances, 1 w^as 
by no means at ease. My mind was perpetually 
worried with fear, that some of the ten tnpusand 
of the unfortunate occurrences, which had hereto- 
fore befallen me, might again destroy my pleasing 
prospects. 

My former sufferings had left such an impression 
of horror on my mind, that I could not close my 
eyes in sleep, but what these terrible scenes wovdd 
be^ present to my view, and I compeled to act them 
over again. For years after this, nay, to the pres- 
ent moment, sir, loften start from eleep, reeking 
with sweat under the intense misery of my fancied 
hortor. 

I will here give you a copy of a number of letters 
passing between me and my friends, and tlien pass 
on to more important scenes. 

Hanover i January 6//t, 1789. 
D£A.R Child, 

It is truly a matter of rejoicing to us, that the 
time of your severe trials, by a painful confinement, 
in a state of bondage, is now expired ; and that :j^a 
have now returned, once more to taste those sweets 
of libertv, which are always dear, next to life itself. 
But much greater joy will it afford us to see the evi- 
dence of your heart's being effectually turned from 
those ways which had well nigh proved yoiu: rainy 
in relation to both time and eteniity ; well knowing 
that without this, your release from a state of con- 
finement, will finally operate to no ^ther purpose, 
but bringing you into a state of far more awful bond- 
age than you have ever yet experienced. In rela- 
tion to any advice you desire from your parents, re- 
specting your future objects and pursuits, we know 
not bow to be any more particular than we have 
already expressed to you in our former letters. You 
must be sensible, and every feeling of nature itself 
wiil;teaGli you> that it must needs be highly accepta* 
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ble to US to hare yoa return home, and lire with tl«, 
only provided you bring with you a child-like tem- 
per, and act out a spirit of genuine repentance, for 
your former conduct and ways. To invite your 
return to us on any other terms, we cannot, with 
any real sincerity of heart. And if it shall be agree- 
able to your inclination to return to us on the con- 
ditions nere mentioned, your object in life must be 
pursuing the labors of the field. I have neither ca- 
pacity nor inclination to introduce you, under pres- 
ent circumstances, into the business of any other 
calling in life. And in xefei-ence to such an object, 
you nmst necessarily consult your own talents and 
iiiclination ; for any person, of your age and expe- 
rience, can better judge for himself about the calling 
in life for which he is best furnished, than another 
can judge for him ; and your own conduct^ in rela- 
tion to such an object, must be governed by your 
own judgment. We earnestly pray for your best 
comfort, in relation to time and eternity ; and rest 
your affectionate parents, 

E. and A. BURROUGHS. 
Stepheh Burrouoms. 

Charlton, February 25«A, 1789. 

HONORFD AND DEAR SIR, 

Yours of the 6th of January was received about 
a week since. My acknowledgments for your favor 
I have paid by the earliest opportunity. 

In the letter I wrote you last fall, you will recol- 
lect an intimation of my wishing for your advice 
upon my future pursuits in life. Not receiving any 
answer to that letter, I engaged in the school for a 
year, and cannot now leave it ; my promise being 
given to keep it that term of time. 

In this undertaking, I consulted my uncle Ebene- 
zer Davis, who was full in the opinion, that i ought 
to enter into the business, whic^ then offered, on 
account of the uncertainty of having another op- 
portunity of equal advantage. 
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Your welfare and happineas lie near mj heait» 
and should be exceeding ^lad to make you a visU, 
but at present such an object is out of my power. 

I remain in the bands of filial affection, youi duti- 
ful son, 

STEPHEN BURR0UG5S. 

Rev. E. Burroughs. 

BoBtony December 2Sdf, 1788. 
Dear Sir, 

I received your letter, and gave it proper atten- 
tion. I am glad you haye^ mtherto, met with so 
good success. You are sensible *' you must creep 
* again' before you can go." I wish it were in my 
power, from ^ood pounds, to encourage you with 
respect to business m this way ;. but I have no dis- 
position to receive you. You will meet with better 
encouragement in the country than in town. I ad- 
vise you to go to your father, as soon as you are out 
of business. He is able to help you, and I pray he 
may be willing. I reioice to hear you conduct well; 
ana, by all that is endearing in this, and in the fu- 
ture world, I entreat you to maintain your good 
resolutions. In the utmost haste, I am your sincere 
friend and humble servant, 

CALEB BINGHAM. 

Mr. S. Burroughs. 

Matters continued in this train, without any . ma- 
terial occurrence. 1 lived in the house of one Wil- 
liams, a very considerable man in that part of the 
town where I taught the school. He was a man of 
a feeling heart, was ready to assist the needy, and 
administer comfort to the wretched. I was treated in 
this house, by tl^e good old people, more like a child 
than a stranger. All the tenderness and care of a 
parent toward a child ever marked their conduct 
towards me. Sometime in the summer, D. Bacon 
received a letter from my father, the contents of 
which was to our satisfsfeCtkNU. 
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I had settled in mj mind, to make mv father a 
visit in the course of this summer ; therefore,! hired 
a horse of one Curtis, formerly a clergyman, for this 
journey, and made my visit in the month of July, 
after an absence of nearly four years. To revisit 
again the scenes of early youth, 

*' Childhood's lov'd group, behold in every acetie, 
*' Tl)e tangled wood-walk and the tufted green,*' 

gave a pleasing sensation, tender and soothing. 
Not long after I nad been ?/. my father's my horse, 
playing m the pasture, fell and broke his leg. This 
was a calamity which I felt in a very sensible man- 
ner. I had grown so timid, that any object of mis- 
fortune was viewed in its most terrible form. I 
started at every danger, and grew pale with appre- 
hension. I have, since, wondered at ray feeling this 
misfortune so sensibly. In order to ease my mind, 
my father procured me another horse, and not only 
wrote himself, but added the testimonial of one 
of his neighbor'^ to his accotmt. 

1 returned to Charlton, and the September follow- 
ing, was married to the daughter of my uncle. Ebe- 
nezer Davis.* 

This circumstance opened a new field of contem- 
plation. To view myself in the relation of husband 
and parent ; to feel the attachment which such a re- 
lation constituted ; you, sir, who stand in those re- 
lations yourself, can more easily judge of my feel- 
ings than I can describe them. When I became the 
head of a family, perfectly calculated to render the 
domestic life happy ; and saw myself established in 
such business as would supply their necessities,! was 
satisfied ; the height of my ambition was gratified ; 
I enjoyed a flow of uninterrupted felicity, for days 
a nd for month s. The ^enjoyment o f my fire-side 

* This is a very reB|)ectable gentleman, a man of large pro|)er- 
tVf and for many yeaiv represented Uie town in the legislature of 
nassacliusetts. 

19* 
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was now a source of pleastire which I, before,- had 
never a distant idea was the portion of mortals, it 
was indeed too great to be of a lasting duration. I 
received the warm congratulations of my friends on 
my prosperity. Every event took place to please. 
AU things swam gently down the tide of time, and 
lulled my feelings to repose in the lap of security. " 

I have made a transition in my narrative, over 
about a year of the time after my marriage, without 
entering into particulars} having drawn out the nar- 
ration to such a length, already, as to fatigue my 
own patience; and I believe, sir, that were it not 
for your tenderness to my feelings, you would long 
ere this time have told me, " Burroughs, your story 
being both lengthy and gloomy, it is time to desist." 
Gloom is the chiei 1 have to entertain you with in 
the after relation ; therefore, the most distant hint, 
that the story is too melancholy to give entertain- 
ment, I will discontinue. 

I will here give you a few extracts from those let- 
ters of congratulation which I received in these days. 

Hanover, FebrtMry 21*/, 1790. 
Dear Child, 

I have only the privilege to seize a few hasty mo- 
ments, to inform you of our safe arrival, on the fifUi 
day, from the time of our taking leave of you, and 
our friends at Charlton. It is impossible for the 
want of time, to be particular in any matter — would 
be glad to express our sentunents upon. That we are 
greatly comforted with the prospect of your being 
useful in life, would be superfluous to say. You 
well know that nothing can be a source of greater 
comfort to us, that pertains to the life that now is. 
We remember the kindness of your customers to 
you with sensible emotions of gratitude ; and desire 
that our love may be presented to them, as oppor- 
tunity may offer. Tell Mr. Williams that his kind- 
ness, and that of his family, has made a deep im- 
pression upon us, Infonn deacon Bacon, that my 
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cordial salutations to him accompany this letter, as , 
also to £lder Green. I have it in view to write to 
the deacon, as soon as opportunity will permit. At 
present the want of time forces me to^a close; and 
with fervent prayers, that you and your companion i. 
may be taught of God, to walk as heirs of the grace 
of life, and for the highest comfort of ^ou botn, in 
relation to time and eternity: we remamyour affec- 
tionate parents, 

E. and A. BURROUGHS 
Stephek Burroughs. 

Hemover, March SWA, 1790. 
Dear Child, 

It is needless to remind you, that whilst we behold 
a prospect of your being useful in life, in your pres- 
ent calling, we partake of that satisfaction, in the 
prospect, which proved in its operation, like a most 
reviving and comforting cordial. As soon as you 
come to know the heart of a parent, you will under- 
stand in a different point of view from what you 
can now, how the welfare of a child, is an object 
that is dear and ptecious, to such a degree, that in 
comparison to this, every odier earthly treasure is of 
insignificant and trifling importance. Amidst your 
present objects and pursuits that relate to the con- 
cerns and comfort of the present life ; it would un- 
speakably add to our joy, to see the evidence that 
each of your hearts are reconciled to the character 
of that God who is the giver of happiness and the 
object of love to every soul, who is made wise to 
salvation. Whilst you are looking into the nature 
of religion, we wonder not, that you are oftentimes 
tempted to scruple, whether there is any thing in re- 
ligion, whilst you form an estimate of it by the lives 
of the generality of its professors. Whilst you dis- 
cern that iniquity in its various shapes abounds 
amongst them, take heed that it does not prove a 
stone of stumbling and a rock of ofience to you. 
If it should, it is a certain evidence that you have 
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had recoune to a false nile, to form your estimate of 
religion bv. If the things which you behoM and 
hear, in tne conduct and conversation of professors, 
operate in this manner, to worry and perplex your 
minds, and you are ready to enquire, " Is there any 
thing in religion? Can there any good thing come 
out of Nazareth?" I would only reply, in the words 
of Philip to Nathaniel, " Come and see ;" make 
the trial and then judge for yourselves. By making 
the trial, understand me to mean, that you look into 
the spirit of that temper which the world holds up 
to view, and let your hearts be fully Reconciled to 
such a spirit, and governed by such a temper,. and I 
well know you wul want no other evidence to con- 
vince you, that in this wisdom there is such a treas- 
ure, that all the things you can desire are not to be 
compared to it. That you may both enjoy the 
happiness of the social life, in the mutual exercise 
of such a temper towards each other, is a prayer 
that is pregnant with the most genuine love that our 
hearts are capable of experiencing towards yoi;. 
We remain your affectionate parents, 

E. and A. BURROUGHS. 

S. BVRBOUOBS. 

Boston, November flOthy 1789. 
Dear sir, 

I thank you for another' letter. I am happy to 
hear you are so well married. I am glad to hear vou 
say you have thrown away ambition. I am ^ad, 
likewise, that you retain it in so great a degree ; for 
there are two sorts. You are ambitious of rising 
into fame upon the basis of virtue. I charge you, 
fling not away that ambition. You may not rise, 
however, in the eyes of the world ; but you will 
rise in yourself. For what more exalted situation 
can any mortal wish to arrive at, than to be able to 
adopt the words of the apostle, " I have maintained 
a conscience void of offence both towards God and 
towards man/' or to that effect. This, y'oa know, 
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k what you and I must aim at, or we never can be 
happy ; and with this, we shall be happy, however 
the world may think of us. 

People here are not yet disposed to believe you 
are relonned in resllity. I will believe it ] and you 
must, for once, disappoint the world. I feel great- 
ly interested in your welfare. I seem to anticipate 
the joy of your parents at your refonnation. 

It 90 happens that I am always in a hurry when I 
receive your letters, or I Aould be more particular. 

We have lost one of our children since I wrote 
you. I am afraid the bearer is gone, for I did not 
receive your letter in season. 

My compliments await your lady. I should be 
glad to see vou*both. The next time I go to Con* 
necticut, I shall visit you. I an(i, dear sir, your faith- 
fid friend and humble servant, 

CALEB BINGHAM.* 
Mr. S. Burroughs. 

* This letter, and a f#reoeding one from the sam^, were publiak- 
«d without the writer's koowlet^e orooneent. llie &ct was this. 
The writer nsoetved a letlv iram Mr. Burroughs, requesting his 
OfyaioQ relative to the publication of his memoirs; intending, as 
he afterwards said, if that opinion slionid be fevomble, to ask wave 
t& publish these two letters, and four or five others. The answer 
was decidedly against publishing the memoirs, on the ground that 
tlie histories of rosues were frequently narrated in such an unguard- 
ed manner as to defeat any good that mi^ht be expected from their 
publii^ion, the object being to sbeVr, with how dreadful a certain- 
ty vice and folly meet tlieir reward. But the letter which contain- 
ed this advice, as was the case with some otheiv, directed to the 
same distinguished character, was stopped on the road, broken 
open and never arrived till tlie book was thus iar in print. Tiie 
work, liowever, on appearand^, proved much less exceptionable 
tiian was anticipated; and it is presumed, if the reader will bear 
in mind that tlie writer is the hero of his own story, it will be 
found calculated to serve as a beacon fbr youth to avoid the like 
ooucse, least tiiey meet the like fiite — a vagrant and ignomiuious 
existence, constantly goaded by remorse and the dread of future 
punishment. 
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Stru^ld, FeiHTuary M, 1790 
Sir, 

I have received yours, and thank you for the re- 
spect you express, which also gives me great satis- 
faction for your acknowledgment to me, that i have 
been instrumental in giving you relief in time of 
distress, which is no more than a duty which ration- 
al beings are bound to do for each other, exclusive 
of tlie bonds of relation. 1 also rejoice to hear that 
your behavior is agreeable, and that you have got- 
ten an agreeable companion, and that you are in 
Prosperity . My business was such that 1 could not 
ave an opportunity to wait on your father 5 please 
to excuse me to him, as I understand he is bound to 
vour town before he returns. I wisli to be remem- 
bered to your consort, your mothei* and your unde 
Davis. These from your affectionate cousin, 

STEPHEN SUMMERS. 
Mr. S. Burroughs. 

• 

Thus you see, sir, that my portion of happiness 
was complete. All that was possible for man to en- 
joy, I now experienced ; I was raised to the utmost 
pinnacle of bliss. But I was only raised to be 
thrown from my exaltation, to the deepest abyss of 
wretchedness and misery. 

It appears to me that fortune, to shew the extent 
of her power, had curiously interwoven a train of 
circumstances, of all others the most delicate ; and 
of all others, the most calculated to make me^vulf 
nerablc bv her shafts* 

From the Castle, frotn a state of confinement as a 
slave ; from a state where I had suffered a course of 
unexampled cruelty ; to fall among a people, of all 
others, tne most agreeable, humane and benevolent: 
to find among them a readiness to give credit to all 
my virtues, notwithstanding the clamor against me ; 
to make use of my abilities, where they found them 
useful ; and to txtat me as a member of the general 
family of mankind^ was a situation^ which rendered 
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me most feelingly happy. Here I found a society 
wiiich I could enjoy upon terms of that easy access, 
which renders it so grateful. 

Here was a theatre upon which I had exhibited in 
such a manner, as to raise the desponding hopes of 
my friends, to a state of the most sanguine expecta- 
tion) relating to the part which I should perform as 
a member of society. Here I had contracted such a 
tenderness for a fond wife and our helpless offspring^ 
as to lose tiie desire for my own prosperity, in my 
anxiety for them. My own personal benefit was 
now but a secondary consideration, and only view- 
ed of consequence, as it contributed to tender them 
happy. 

Here I had a family ; here wer^ friends of near 
connexion ; and here was a society, among whom I 
enjoyed the social pleasures, in tlieir highest perfec- 
tion ; consequently, I felt the most ardent desire 
to render myself agreeable, and endearing to all 



At the moment, when I had^ obtained the highest 
pitch of my ambition, when I became completely 
nappy in the enjoyment of all my heart's desire ; to 
be hurled from this summit of happiness, and buried 
under the weight of one general wide extended ru- 
in ; to see myself in a moment, stripped of every 
enjoyment my heart held dear, and reduced back in- 
to that state of confinement from which I had so 
lately been liberated, was a situation in which all the 
powers of mind and the strength of nature, opera- 
ted and combined to render me* completely misera- 
ble. Alas ! thou unhappy companion of my life, 
how changed our prospects ! but a little time since, 
when all nature smiled on our endeavors, to promote 
the welfare of our mutual concern, a rising family ; 
even our hearts were exhilarated, our mmds were 
soothed, and our souls filled with delight, with the 
playful smiles and opening mind of a tender infant ! 
but alas ! those scenes are fled — ^fled " with the years 
beyond the flood ;" fled alas! beyond the leadi of 
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liope! No more shsdl my beart be made glad by tbe 
fond embrace. No m9re shall the sun lise to cheer 
my fond hopes, my rising expectations. But mid- 
nii^t and death shall howl their horrid dirges sivoimd 
mv bed ! misery and melancholy shall spread their 
saole veil over every part of my }ife, and after my . 
exit from this stage of trouble, furies shall ahriek a 
doleful requiem to my departure. 

I find, sir, that I am wild and unconnected in my 
relation. The gloomy scene crowded upon me 
before I was ready to give it place ; and I invol- 
untarily, find my pen continually delineating those 
melancholy circumstances. I beg pardon for my 
irregularity, and will recall my wanderings. I am, 
sir.&c. 



CHAP. XXII. 

*' A part how sm^ of tlie teraqueoua globe 

*' Is tenanted by man, the iiest a waste, 

'* Rocks, deserts, froaien seas, and burning sands; 

** Wild haunts of monsters, poisonous stings, and death : 

" Such is earth's melancaoly map ! Biit ^r 

** More sad ! This earth is a true map of man ; 

'* So bounded are its liaughty lord's delights 

'* To woe's wide empire ; wliere deep troubles tons; 

" Loud sorrows liowl, envenbm'd passions bite; 

'* Ravenous calamities our vitals sieze, 

** And threatening fete wide opens to devow." 

In prosecuting the design of this letter, I must 
confess that I am at a loss how to describe those 
events, of which I wish to give you a just idea. I 
know I shall fall infinitely short of my own wishes. 
The scene was so crowded with incidents, that it 
will be impossible to relate them in such a manner 
as to keep them clear and distinct, so as to render 
them entirely intelligible. Under this view, I have 
thought it the better way, to give you extracts of 
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letters^ lielating to these events, intexspeniiig then 
with some explanatory remarksi and filling up any 
deficiency by an additional relation. 

To understand the after relation in as clear a 
manner as the nature of the thing will admit, it wiU 
be necessary to give you the cnaracters of some 
persons who were active in my misfortune, and to 
begin with the chief engine of this business, viz. 
Israel Waters. This man was a near neidibor to 
me during my living in my own family. When Wa- 
ters first commenced his career in liie, he was ex- 
tremely poor, illiterate, ill favored, and of a soiir, 
morose temper : hence he remained, for a long time, 
unknowing and unknown. A number of fortunate 
circumstances happening in the course of his busi- 
ness, he attained a handsome property. When he 
found himself to foe a man of property, he srcw 
unaccountably pr^uming and haught]^. He bad, 
heretofore, remained among mankind without atten- 
tion or notice ; but, .now manifested an ardent 
ambition to start into consequence in the world. 

His first effort was to rise in the military Une. He 
stood for the command of the company of which 
he was a member, not sparing of his purse on the 
occasion ; but was defeated in his pursuit. He then 
stood for the lieutenancy, and after a length of time, 
obtained his obiect. 

The captainship becoming vacant a number of 
times, he endeavored, by the dint of electioneering, 
to obtain that office ; his exertions were ineffectual, 
and he threw up his commission in a pet, and joined 
a company of horse. ^ 

Towards this company he truly acted a benevolent 
part, had his motives been a regard to the real pros- 
perity of the company ; but his after conduct made 
it evident, that electioneering was his object, in as- 
sisting various members of the company with thpse 
articles which their finances did not allow them to 
piocure, without inconveniency. Notwithstanding 
every exertion which he made, the choice of the 
20 
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company fell upon a deserving man, and of course, 
he occupied the second place m this company. 

Whilst he held this oflice of lieutenant in tne com- 
pany of light horse, the rebellion broke out, which 
you will recollect, was termed Shay's rebellion. 
This produced animosity among neighbors, and al 
most every man became a partizan. The militia 
were called upon, and Waters, with the rest of his 
company, went into service, aeainst the insurgents. 
Here he had an opportunity of hearing much said 
in favor of government, and likewise against those 
who should oppose her measures. 

Having been disa]opointed m all his efforts to be 
come a man of that' consequence in society to which 
his restless ambition had led him, he expected that 
he had now discovered the only sure road to prefer- 
ment, viz. by roakine himself so strong a stickler 
for government, that he would be taken notice of, 
and promoted. Undei this view of matters, not 
ha vine ability to distinguish between a real and pre- 
tended asiiistance to the laws of the country, he 
became the pimp, rather than the friend of govern- 
ment. 

My risinsr so suddenly and rapidly into esteem, 
had given this man great umbrage. "What" said 
he, " shall this mushroom of a night be rewarded 
and caressed by mankind, whilst I have been la- 
boring years in the pursuit, and spent great part of 
my time and interest in this business, and yet be 
nefflected?" The comparison was too mortifying; 
ana of course, he sought to remove that object from 
sight which gave him so much pain to view. He 
was but too successful in his unaertaking. 

He had made his calculation upon answering two 
purposes in rendering me obnoxious to the laws, viz. 
gratifying his own pnvate spleen, and gaining the 
commendations of men in office, who, he expected, 
would be gratified at my downfall: hence, after my 
calamity, ne made his boasts, that he esteemed die 
honor he had done lunuelf in that business so hig^- 
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If, tbzt he would not part with it for one hundred 
pounds. 

Another character in this business, was one Elice 
Putney, an old girl, who had not borne tlie charac- 
ter of a Lucretia ; and of consequence, finding her- 
self at a low ebb; calculated to make some bold ef- 
forts to do away a jealousy there was remaining up- 
on the minds of many, that she was by no means 
exposed to suffer on account of her virtue. No way 
appeared so eligible to Uiis antiquated heroine, as to 
raise a report, of her having withstood some violent 
attacks upon the castle of her honesty. This being 
ttke case, you will hear in the after relation, how she 
succeeded in her undertaking. 

The following character, who maintains a place 
most in dignity in this narrative, is Danie] Bacon. 
This man is as punctual in telling his great religious 
exercises as any man you will generally meet with. 
Take his own account for yoiur evidence, and you 
will believe him to be the best man living ; but 
when vou examine him critically, by his works, you 
will find it necessary to place mucli to the account 
of human fraUties, if you continue to believe in his 
goodness. He is a man possessing a very tenacious 
memory, relating to matters which make in his own 
favor, and the contrary, he has a happy faculty in 
forgeting. 

His wife comes forward, in the next place, and 
clearly demonstrates ^hat she is bone of his bone, 
and flesh of his flesh. They are both endowed with 
small mental abilities, timid and fearful of meeting 
with danger on every occasion. 

About six months previous to my marriage, two 
daughters of D. Bacon attended my school. As I 
tau^t a school in the evening, separate from the 
common school, many scholars who attended in the 
day, likewise attended in the evening. After I had 
dismiflsed the school for the dav, I generally made 
a practice of tarrying at the school-house, until the 
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time for opening that in the etening, in order to 
make some necessary arrangments. 

More or less of the scholars, who lived some dis- 
tance from the school, likew^e tarried. At a certain 
time, the elder of D. Bacon's daughters remained 
with me in the school house, during the intermission 
between the two schools. A number of circumstan- 
ces happening to throw a certain enjoyment full in 
my view, the temptation i^as too powerfuL I fell 
before it. The fatal moment was past. It could 
not be recalled. After I had retired nrom school, the 
object had its full operation upon my mind. This 
was a moment of calmness. This was a moment 
in which the examination of my conduct gave me 
the keenest pain. 

I considered that my situation had been the means 
of gaining easy access to her virtue. That she had 
been taught to put the most implicit confidence in 
my instruction. That the example, in me, would 
have a fatal influence on her principles of virtue* 
These considerations gave me no snuJl degree of 
uneasiness. I lamented my untimely fc^y, bat too 
late, I lamented it. I took the earliest opportunity 
of repairing the injury, so far as was now in my 
power. 

Not long afler this, the same opportunity offering 
a^ain at the school-house,! entered into conversation ' 
with the girl on the subject. I endeavored to give 
her a statement of my own vi%ws on the subject I 
expostulated with her in the warmest terms upon the 
impropriety of ever swerving from the path of vir 
tue. 1 intmiitated to her, that from the principles of 
integrity, as well as tenderness to her own welfare, 
I shoula keep this business a secret from every person 
living. It is true, I gave her no charge to keep 
this unhappy business buried in her own breast. 1 
presumed, that the laws of delicacy and self-preser« 
vation would have been sufficient for such a purpose, ' 
but in this I was deceived. y 

She divulged the secret among some of her coin- 
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panions. By little and little, it gained ground, un- 
til it came to the knowledge of krael Waters. He 
embraced the opportunity to make such arrangments 
with the parents of these girls as to cany his diabol- 
ical plan into execution. He pretended great con- 
cern for the welfare of the girPs character, and 
said he wished to save her free fronn unputation of 
blame. 

Matters being under this, situation, one morning 
about the dawn of day, I was awaked and made 
prisoner by a sheriff, Waters and a number of oth- 
ers. I was ioimediately carried to the house of Wa- 
ters, and kept closely confined, until the evening 
succeeding, when there arrived two lawyers; one to 
act as justice of the peace, and tlie other to advocate 
the cause in behalf of the state. A circumstance 
somewhat curious, that these gentlemen should come 
twenty miles to make inquiry into a matter, when 
there were four justices living within the distance of 
four miles, who were equally competent to make the 
inauiry. 

1 was brought before the justice and heard the 
complaint read, which contained allegations against 
me, amounting to a rape. To this, you may depend, 
I plead not guilty. When the girl was ex?.mined, 
she would not stand the test, but declared that I on- 
ly made the attempt to ravish her without success. 
To my astonishment, I found two others were called 
upon to give evidence, viz. Elice Putney, and a 
younger sister of the first mentioned girl. They 
all testified to the same import, that I had laid vio- 
lent hands upon them, in various places, and exerted 
all ray abilities to proceed with tnem to acts of ini- 
quity ; but they had made such no])le resistance, as 
to overcome my greatest exertions, and fairly out- 
matched me in strength. 

After they had finished their evidence upon these . 

matters of offence, the justice made out my mittimus 

to jail, for trial at the next supreme court to be hol- 

den six moutlls afterwards, for an assault with an 

20* 
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intent to ravish. Notwithstanding, the conrt of 
quarter sessions had concurrent juri^iction with the 
supreme court, in causes of thu kind, and sat, if I 
mistake not, four months sooner. The girls, D. Ba- 
con and wife, were hound over to give testimony 
at the sitting of the court, &c. 

To undertake a description of my feelings under 
this situation, would he as fruitless as to attempt to 
give a hlind man an idea of colours. I hate to dwell 
UDon the scene, long enough to give you the gener- 
al occurrences which took place. It makes my head 
mn round in a maze, to dweU long enough upon 
these matters, to hring them again into view, so uiat 
I may state them in order. I rejoice that I may turn 
you to the penisal of some letters which will lead 
you into the knowledge of facts witiiout my writing 
them over again. 

Mt dear. 

After the scene of last night, you will not wonder 
at my feeling all the horrors of my situation. On 
the way, not a word said. All hushed with that dis- 
mal silence which he tokens the feelings even of 
those whose occupation is cruelty. Ahout mid- 
night w^ arrived at the goal, and after some difli- 
ciuty, the Cerberus of this place of human woe 
was aroused, and procuring a number of his massy 
keys, the ponderous doors growled on their hinges, 
to open to my view an anticipation of the regions of 
horror and despair. The doors were closed, and all 
the bolts responded to the iron force of their massy 
keys; the scene around me is beyond description; 
through the remainder of the night, my mind was 
overborne by the weight of what had taken place, 
in such a rapid succession for twenty-four hours be- 
fore : nature gave way, and 1 sunk into forgctful- 
ness. I awoke with the light, but not to stupidity. 
The mind became vigorous and clear, by a moments 
relaxation, all the avenues of sensibility were open; 
the positive and relative horrors of my situation 
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came rolling u^on me like a torrent of destruction, 
threatening instant desolation. AH my flattering 
prospects in life, in a moment blasted* A wife 
whom I adore, an infant and only child, lost in a 
moment, by the merciful hand of justice ! ! horrid 
profanation! To call that b^ the name of justice 
which nature recoils at with disgust. Is this the lot 
of man.? To hs^'e his soul fiUect with complete hapr 
piness; to be possessed with every object which 
could gratify his remotest wish; in order to be thrown 
from the enjoyment of all, to render his misery abso- 
lute ! I know your feelings upon these trying events. 
I know the various manoeuvres which wiB be made 
iise of, in order to prepossess your mind against my 
conduct, and of course in favor of the proceedings 
of those persons who hav^combined together for my 
destruction. In oruer to counteract their designs, I 
could have recourse to arguments, entreaties and 
persuasions; but all these I despise. If I possess 
. vour confidence to such a degree as that you will 
be able to resist the various efforts made use of 
against me, 1 then possess every thing in you that I 
wish for, and short of that there is nothing for which 
I am ambitious. I wish to see you even in this 
dreary place of confinement. I know you must be 
shocked at the prospect which you will find present* 
edto your view, should you come to this "place of 
torment!" but notwithstanding, I cannot say but 
what I wish to see you, even here; that is all the 
remaining comfort which now even glimmers before 
my eyes, aiid how long that spark of consolation 
may remain, I kiidw not. If I should be deprived 
of it before to-morrow's dawn, not more strange 
should I esteem that than thousands of occurrences 
throu^ which 1 have passed since I began my mel- 
ancholy career in life» What a host of flattering 
friends and humble servants had I two days since, 
bul^now where are they.? Not one who dares to 

shew his head. The town of C ^n will no 

more contend in what part of it I shall reside. So 
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well do I know the ba«eneM of the human heart, 
that for one shffiiitg^r would part with all my chance 
of frienda in ^lis wide world, (yourself except.) 
And yet,' whose prospects of unalterable friends 
were stronger than mine ? Am I altered? Am 1 chane- 
de? Am not I tlie same in name and nature, in feel- 
ing and in sentiment? But my pn aspects are blasted, 
and my friends are vanished. Why do t write thus 
lengthy ? Because it looses me from my situation 
for a moment. Write to me. Say any thing to 
dispel the gloom for a moment, even if it be matten 
not founded in fact. I remain with tenderness and 
a^ection, 

STEPHEN BURROUGHS. 

My DiiAR, 

I was mistaken in not Valuing t)ie friendship of 
those who made professions in time of prosperity. 
1 find to my suq)rise, there are some real friends, and 
even those who dare profess it to the world: Strange! 
Uiose who dare assert the cause of innocence, not- 
withstanding the power of oppressom ! Captain 
I — r was here this day, and offered to become sponsoi 
for the payment of 2501. on condition of my being 
liberated till court. Cannot our friends, or relations, 
I might more justly say, be persuaded to give bail 
for the other 2501. ? I shall think it very 6uri>rLsin§ if 
strangers will shew more kindness than the nearest re* 
latives. I find that the opinion of the world is much 
more favorable than 1 expected. Many independ- 
ent minds view this matter as they ought, according 
to the evidence which lias been offered. For a gin 
to jprctend that violence had been offered her six 
months before she makes the matter known, even to 
her nearest intimates, and seek the company of the 
person who had offered the violence, perpetually 
until iust before the Jiscovery is to take place, is to 
me a line of conduct hardly credible, and to tho can- 
did world appears ludicrous to the last degree. Yet, 
notwithstanding the ridiculous foundation upon 
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which this matter rests, my enemies exalt in the 
prospect of brinsin^ ruin upon my head, by support- 
ing die charge of violence aeainst the virtuous, the 

modest and amiable L- y B n; who, from her 

own story, (did we not in charity disbelieve her) 
would make herself one of the most barefaced w — s. 
who disgrace her sex, and bring a blush upon the 
cheek of every modest woman. Yet, I know the 
ivorld at laree can believe an infamous report, ^haw- 
ever incrediMe in itself,) so much readier tiian a 
good one, that my apprehensions have been much 
alarmed, by the great exertions which are now mak- 
ing, lest such an invincible prejudice should be rais- 
ed against me, as greatly to mar the equity of the 
trial. I know upon that one circumstance, rests thcT 
whole expectation of my encnies : should they not 
succeed in that, they must fall witn the rapidity of 
Lucifer; therefore, no pains will be wanting on 
their part, to effect their purpose in such a way ; if 
I obtain my liberation by oail, I t^nk they must be 
disappointed in their warm exnectations. Strange 
that man should be so blind to his own happiness, 
and to the part he ought to act, as to use his exer- 
tions for the misery of his fellow. The ills of life 
by the course of nature, are many,* and hard to be 
borne ; and our situation requires all the sympathy, 
commiseration, and compassion of each other, to 
« render it tolerable ; but when the common ills of 
Hfe, the artificial cruelty of revengetul mortals is 
added, then is the cup of bitterness' completely fil- 
led ; then shall we find racks and gibbets, pillories 
and whipping posts. The inventors of those very 
engines of cruelty will boast of their superior lenity, 
dedaring themselves with great ostentation,** to be 
the happy few, who have ever known the feelings 
of compassion towards each other, exulting at the 
Axtent of their humanity, so superior to that of the 
Turks, Russians and barbarians. Mistaken wretch- 
es ! And because they can find some more cruel 
than themselves, they deem this matter a sufficient 
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evidence of their own great goodness \ bat slionld 
they for a moment make the cbmpanson between 
their own conduct and the real standard of benev- 
olence, viz. the conduct of Deity, how would they 
be abashed and shrink with astonishment at their 
own baseness. Where do we find prisons and toi^ 
tures prepared by him, foroifendine mortals? Does 
he take advantage of everv lapse which he sees in us 
to wreak his vengeance? Should he do this, how few 
would have the leisure to pursue his neighbor's de- 
struction? Should matters turn out in such an un- 
fortunate manner as to render it difficult to obtain 
liberation on bail immediately, I wisti you to come 
to W r soon, if you find it can be effected with- 
out difficulty; otherwise, you will do well to defer 
your journey for the present. I remain, &c. ' 

STEPHEN BURROUHS. 

Dear Sir, 

Yours of the it^ ult. came safe to hand« 1 read 
it with pleasure, because any thing coming from you 
gives me pleasure ; but more particularly, that which 
speaks your mind, and partakes of the nature of 
sentiment. You mention a desire to see me ; I do 

not think I can come to W r until court ; the 

reasons are but too well known to you already, and 
these reasons appear to me conclusive ; however, I 
wish to act with prudence and deliberation on the 
matter, and shall, therefore, await your opinion on 
the subject. The prospect of bail is entirely out of 
the question, owing to the influence o f 

; however terrible such a condition, yet yOu 

must bear it ; and I wish you may do it with compo- 
sure, and not think of ridding yourself of confine* 
ment by any illegal measures. The fatal consequen- 
ces, should you succeed, will be but too sensibly felt 
by me. The country you must leave. I must then 
remain forsaken, incumbered with a helpless infant, 
and what is more^ uncertain what to hope for, or 
what not to fear. Almost any situation, to me, 
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woald be preferable to that. I tremble at the thought, 
that it is even possible for such an event to take 
place. Is your love towards me sincere ? And can 
you bear to leave your country, to leave me and 
your babe, without a friend upon whom ,we shall 
nave tlie confidence to rest for protection and sup- 
port ? I remain, in haste, your loving wife, 

SALLY BURROUGHS. 

M T Dear, 

Yours of the 6th instant arrived yesterday ; my 
feelings were variously affected by its contents. 
Your intimation, of what comes from me gives you 
jAeasure, was truly an intiuiation of the most pleas- 
ing kind to me ; but, what was the difference of my 
feelings, when you tell me you shall not come to 

W r until court. Do you imagine I can wear 

away five gloomy monUis without one drop of com 
fort, mixed in this cup of bittemes||P Can this con- 
duct be consistent with the duty ^ou owe to me? 
Can it be consistent with that love you profess, to 
forsake me in this time of difficulty? This is the 
time for trial, this is the time for the serious proof 
of the afl^ctions of ptur friends. I have seen your 
faDther twice since I saw you. I talked with him re- 
lating to his intentions concerning you, and whether 

he was willing you should come to W r on a 

vis^ : he did not give me a decided answer, either 
in me negative or affirmative. 

He appears to be apprehensive, that so soon as 
my liberation takes place, I shall, with indignation, 
quit the country, and entirely leave you, or else car- 
ry you to regions unknown to him. Did he knpw 
the feelinffs of my heart on that subject, his ideas 
would undergo a revolution, and he would reason 
with more candor. 

In Telation to my affection towards you, I think 
that you must be perfectly sensible, that it is strong- 
er than the powers of misfortune^ Yon ask me It 1 
canle&yeyoa and 5ee my country? Would you 
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ask the tender mother if she will kaye her he^leti 
infant? or the turtle dove, whether she will Leave 
her mate? It ia for you, my Sallj, that I live ; it is 
for you that I endure the ills of hfe. Should I leave 
you, wh^ then would become of my SaUy, the idol 
of my soul, the delight of m^ eyes/ My aeul shad* 
ders at the thought^ and recoils with horror at th« 
reflection! May the cold hand of death sooner 
close these eyes, so accustomed to sorrow, than sndi 
events should happen. You can hardly conceiye 
of my feelings in this situation of wretchedness ; 
they are like the boisterous ocean in time of temp- 
est , confusion and distress, anguish and despair, 
perpetually assail me ; I raye with madness, and 
grow sullen with disappointment My sleepins mo- 
ments often flatter me you are present. I awa^e to 
disappointment, and curse my areams, for openiM 
all my wounds afresh, and causing the blood of a£ 
flictionto flow in streams anew. The clouds of 
darkness which now hang oyer us are thick and 
eloomy, but must not they be soon driven away? 
Will not that God, who knows the secrets of the 
heart, appear for injured innocence? By the united 
advice oi my friends, I have engaged Mr. S— — g, 

of A , rather than M ^k. Sunday morning — 

I haye just opened my eyes from a pleasing dream. 
Methought I was at liberty with you, and enjoying 
all the sweets of social life ; the raptoie of this scene 
oyerpowered my sleep, and I awoke! but to ilhat 
did 1 awake ! to behold myself alone, environed by 
the gloomy walls of a jail, composed of huge rocki 
and massy bars of iron, without the hope of ever 
seeing you until court : I say wrong, I have hopes 
of seeing you soon, and must not be disappointed. 
You desne me to make myself contented. You may 
as well deshe the drowning man not to siezt on ev- 
ery substance within his grasp. 

Dear Sir, 
Your favor of the 11th I xeceiyed. It was witb 
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gratitude 1 receiyed it. You intinuite a diisatisfact^oa 
at my declining a yisit to you. But think not, lir, 
tbat it is for the want of affection that I abstair\ iiwa 
coining to see you. The disagreeable neci Isity I 
may hereafter be under, of subsisting upon^t) help 
of my friends, makes me fearful of taking^basures 
which will offend them. Notwithstanding, since 
you so earnestly desire it, I shall try every proper 
measure to see you. 

I have heard that you have made attempts to 
break jail. I cannot answer for the truth oC these 
reports. I think it the better way to lie quiet until 
court, however disagreeablb the idea may appear, 
and not run any risk by trying to extricate yourself 
from confinement by unlawful measures^ Should 
YOU succeed, you would labor under very great em- 
barrassments on account of leaving the country ; if 
yt>u have any regard for an afflicted wife, or an in- 
fant child, once the delight of vour soul. 

It is impossible to conceive the anxiety that per- 
petually fills my mind, relating to these unhappy 
events. Sometimes I am ready to give myself over 
for lost, thrown out into a troublesome world, to en- 
dure alone and unsupported, the hardships and dis- 
tressess incident to such a situation. But alas I how 
can I harbor such a thought.^ You certainly can- 
not wish to deceive me. You must be entirely sen- 
sible of my affection towards you. 

I hear so many reports and observations, that at 
tiines, my fears almost overcome me. May God 
graciously support me under these trials which I am 
now called to pass through. I remain with the warm- 
est affection, your loving^ though afflicted and sor- 
rowful wife, 

SALLY BURROUGHS. 

December SlBtk, ^ 
Mt Dear, 

In answer to yours of the 3Ut, I have to com- 
nuinicatef that a degiee of satisfaction was received 
31 
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ID that letter, which is entirely inexpreinble. There 

is a vomethiag in receiving testimonies of attach- 
ment and esteem, when we are in adversity, which 
is exquisitely grateful ; on the other hand, to ex- 
perien^injury and abuse, at such times, is far move 
insupp^^^^ ^^^ when we are in common pros- 
perity. 

Respecting those reports of my attempting to 
break jail, they are as unfounded as many omen 
whi<;h have been in circulation. I have not the 
most distant idea, under present circumstances^ of 
making any such attempt. 

You mention your anxiety, on account of the 
reports and observations which you continually hear 
made. To furnish you with what evidence the thing 
will admit, I shall refer you to that line of conduct 
which you have been acquainted with in me, from 
the knowledge you ever had of my person and 
principle. 

You entertain a fear of my abandoning you after 
my liberation. This appears to me strange. When 
I nave once found a friend, I do not easdy let him 
go, even in a state of the greatest prosperity. My 
soul was formed for friendship, and when I |lnd a 
friend, who can endure th^ siorm of adversity, I do 
not think tliere is, in the nature of things, an equi- 
valent to be received in exchange, for such a friend. 
When you consider, that in addition to all these 
considerations, I stand in the relation of a husband 
to you, and of a parent to our infant; can there re* 
main the most distant jealousy in your mind, that I 
shall forfeit all claim to every principle of integrity 
under these obligations ! ! 

Surely, my dear, if you take all these circunK 
stances which I have mentioned, into your serious 
consideration, it will be an effectual bar against the 
effect of the suggestions of those meddling charac- 
ters who wish to destroy your peace of mind. 

That you may eigoy every blessing, which die 
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kind hand of providence bestows on mortals, is the 
fervent prayer of your affectionate husband, 

STEPHEN BURROUGHS. 

Jamunry Sd, 
Dear Sir. 

Although I am at liberty from actual confine- 
ment, yet i partake of the affliction which environs 
you on every side. I wish it was in my power to 
grant you some relief; apd could you point out any 
way, in which such an object can be effected, most 
^gladly will I attend to it. It is now nearly two 
mouths since I saw you, and God only knows what 
I have endured since. It is not the want of friend- 
ship which keeps me from seeing you. My thoughts^ 
by night and by day, are with you, and drink deep 
<n the cup of affliction, which is set before us. 1 
dread to* **••••*#*«**••*••••••«** 

«««••••••*••#•••«•••••••••«•••• 

I am. determined to make you a visit as soon as con- 
venience will admit, unless you think the reasons 
against it are too great to be dispensed with. The 
conflict between •♦••♦•♦•••♦»•♦•••♦•• 
has been greatly trying, but it is now decided. I am 
determined, in future, to regulate my conduct, ac« 
cording to the wishes of my unhappy partner let the 
feelings of others be as they may. 

I shall wait with anxious expectations for your 
answer to this letter, specifying your wish with res- 
pect to my coming to Worcester. 

And now, dear sir, accept the advice of one who, 
in the warmth of duty and ai&ction, feels ardentljr 
desirous for your welfare and prosperity. 

The time of your affliction cannot endure always. 
There must be an end to these trials. Therefore, 
sir, I wish you would compose yourself under your 
situation, and remain as content under it, as the 
nature of the thing will admit. Look forward' to hap- 
pier scenes^ that await ua hereafter^ in spite of all 
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the malice of die demons of dncoid. It c&imot 
render your situation any more toleraUe, to sufiSsr 
youiBelf to be thug overborne by the weight of your 
misfortunes. Let us bear with fortitude the stroke 
of ^isfortime. Let us shew to the world, that we 
can rise above the mali«ous strokes of all our ene- 
mies. While I cive this advice, I hardly know iiow 
to follow it myself. My sorrows make me almost 
frantic with srief; but f am in hopes, that by long ex- 
ertions, I shsul be able to render them more tolerable. 
I remain, with constant fidelity, your loving wife, 
SALLY BURROUGHS. 

13/A January, 
Mr DcAR, 

Yours of the dd inst. I gratefully acknowledge; 
in it I traced the marks of the truest affection. How 
fateful to my heart these tokens of esteem, in a 
time of adversity. There is a luxuriancy of enjoy- 
ment in sympathetic friendship, when the dolenil 
knell of woe tolls in my ears, whidbi beggars all 
description. In your letter, you advise me not to 
feel my misfortune. Do you know that we were 
both made to feel? And what nature has done, we 
shall find hard to undo. Your advice was founded, 
I know, upon the principles of true benevolence, 
but think you mistaike, in some measure, the opera- 
tion of the human heart. The most certain manner 
of lessening our agonies is, to give way before their 
pressure, and confess we feel their force. Fortitude 
IS but a dream; for where lies the merit of being 
insensible to the stroke of adversity, or in* dissem- 
bling our sensibility? If we are insensible, that is en- 
firely owing to a happy constitution, formed by the 
hana of nature. This blessing is only obtained as 
the gift of heaven, in our formation. No art or 
assiduity of ours can ever acquire it. If we dissem- 
ble our feelings, we only endeavor, by artifice, to 
persuade others that we einoy previlegcs which, in 
fact, we do not ei^oy; and wmle .we endeavor to 
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ai>pear happy, we feel all- the pangs of internal 
misery, and all the self reproach of endeavoring to 
deceive. 

Nothing is more certain, than that tears and groans 
grow out of pain; and when misfortunes oppress, it 
is our duty and interest to take refuge under such 
coverts 6om the storm, as we can obtain. To fly 
for support to friendship. To fly for support to 
wailings and lamentation, or to any thing which will 
alleviate our distress. 

It ia said by philosophers, that our passions are 
the source of sol our miseries; this has been a subject 
of abundant declamation. I own that they are the 
source of all our misfortunes; but they are, at the 
same time, the source of all our pleasures: therefore, 
the study of our lives ought to be, not to dissemble 
an absence of passion ; but to repel those which 
lead to vice, by those which direct to virtue. 

Your visit was a most grateful circumstance ; there 
18 a pleasure in seeing you, even here, though inter, 
mingled with grief, wnich is' a gr^at alleviation to - 
my state of distress. Next to seeing you, is the 
pleasure of receiving your letters. I wish you to 
favor me with this latter agreeable circumstance as 
often as conveniency will permit. I remain, with 
the warmest sentiments of affection, your loving 
husband, 

STEPHEN BURROUGHS. 

5(A Febnuiry. 
Dear Sir, 

Yours of the 13th of last month was handed me 
this morning. Since I was at Worcester, I have 
written to Daddy Burroughs. I hereby send you in- 
closed a copy 01 my letter. 

You may think, that my anxiety.for your welfare 
led me to take such measures,in the course of my ad- 
vice, as would not answer the purpose which I had 
designed. What I expressed, was the overflowings 
of my heart You, undoubtedly, will make such 
2I» 
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use of k t8 your superior judgment win point out. 
I have the most ardent desire for your prosperity. 
I suggest such ideas for its accompushment, as my 
wea^ capacity will produce. Pethaps 1 view mat- 
ters too much on the dark side. But, when I take a 
view of what has happened to you since you came 
upon the staze of action ; of tJie invincible preju- 
dice mankind have rooted in their minds against you, 
and of the horrid effects of prejudice, I cannot but 
tremble at your approaching fate. 

We often view with horror the effects of super- 
stition upon the mind of man, in matters of religion. 
We have seen the most sensible of m^enled into such 
acts of barbarity and cruelty, as have disgraced the 
human character, bv the shocking mfluence of su- 
perstition. I nnd that superstition is not alone con- 
fined to matters of religion. Its rage is equally 
great again&t a ciiaracter -unpopular from any other 
cause. A character, however loaded with infamy, 
retaining the principles of virtue, is the greatest or- 
nament to human nature, of any part of lier exis- 
tence. Many regard virtue only as it is attended 
with applause. Those who are really virtuous, re- 
gard it for the internal pleasure which it confers. 
Such models I wi&h were held up to view a» worthy 
of imitation. Believe me to be, with sentiments 
of the sincerest affection, yoiur loving and dutiful 
wile, 

SALLY BURROUGHS 

Honored and dear Sir, 

You will hardly entertain an idea of my attempt- 
ing to lay open to your view, the bleeding anguish 
of my heart : the distressed situation to wnich your 
son is reduced ; and the agony of mind, I endure on 
that account ; this is beyond[ the power of language. 
It must require a very fertile mind, and an heart of 
great sensibility, even to figure, the most distant re- 
semblance of this horrid situation. 

To give you some idea of these events. About 
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5 o'clock in the morning, did room in which we 

slept was broken open by a man by the name of Is- 
rael Waters, attended by a sheriff, and a number of 
others, who siezed your son, and with a very impe* 
rious tone, bade him get up immediately, and dress 
himself. He was thencoitveyed to the house of this 
Waters, who was a near neighbor, or rather lived in 
the neighborhood, where he was kept through the 
next day, closely confined. ' 

It appeared that this Waters hail, of his own self 
moving wiU, intermeddled in a matter in which he 
was neither mediately nor immediately concerned : 
had applied to a justice, living at the distance ot 
twenty miles, to make inquest into these matters or 
charge, although a number of justices lived , in the 
vicinity ; had brought forward an attorney to exert 
. himself in the business, to your son's disadvantage ; 
under these circumstances, you will not readily sup- 
pose that Waters acted from a principle of the 
strictest uprightness in this prosecution, neither 
sought for an impartial investigation of the busi- 
ness. 

The charges were truly of a henious nature ; but 
the evidence brought forward in support of these 
charges were of a kind too ridiculous to mention. 
There may be something in this business, which is 
seen by the gentlemen of the law,; but as for my 
own part, I cannot see the most distant color of ev- 
idence to support the charge. Added to this, your 
son's conduct, ever since my acquaintance with him, 
has not borne the most distant appearance of such a 
principle, either in his .treatment of me, or his con- 
duct towards others. Under these circumstances, 
you cannot wonder at my feeling very diiferent up- 
on this subject, from what many woiud wish, who 
have raisea a clamor against him. 

And now, honored and dear sir, let me ask you, 
what would be your sensations, should'your bosom 
companion be taken from you in such a barbarous 
and cruel manner^ thrown into prison, there to re- 
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main confined a long time witlioat tome beneTO- 
lent friend would appear and give bail? I know the 
bail is excessive, but I can procure one half of the 
security from one of mj neighbors ; therefore, let 
me beg of you, sir, to come cbwn and see your un- 
happy son. 

Were you under similar circumstances with na, 
would you not wish, would you not expect, that 
3rour parents would afford you relief under such a 
situation? I am perfectly sensible that you will run 
no risk, in performing this act of kindness. 

I do not feel a willingness to receive a denial to 
this rec^uest, so much depends upon your granting 
my petition. 

llad I the most distant jealousy, that anv danger 
would attend this act of kindness, I should not pre- 
sume upon this petition ; but, as I feel the most un- . 
limited confidence in erery engagement being per- 
formed on our part, I cannot &miss the. subject 
without entreatmg you, by every sentiment of jiw- 
ttce, of humanity, and parental aflfection, of com- 
passion to the sufferings of your unhapp}r children, 
to listen to this request and grant mv petition. 1 re-^ 
main, your dutiful, Uiough afflictea and sorrowful 
daughter, 

SALLY BURROUGHS. 

Rev. £DEir Bdrbovoos. 

I was confined, notwithstanding, until the sittins 
of court. When 1 was brought to the bar^ 1 found 
three indictments against me, esTch charging me with 
an assault, with an intent to .commit a rape^ To 
the several charges I plead, not guilty. 

At this time, there were on the bench, as judges, 
Dana, Robert Treat Paine, and Nathan Gushing ; 
James Sullvan, attorney-general. 

A large concourse of people had assembled on 
this occasion ; and many evidences produced in be- 
half of the commonwealth to substantiate the charg- 
es which were brought against me. 
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After the eridenc^s werfe gone thiDU|fa, on both 
sides of the question, and my counsel had made 
their remarks on the business, the attorney-general 
arose, and addressing himself to the audience, made 
some yeiY severe remarks upon the town of Charlton 
for employing me in the business of teaching a 
school ; and observations, yet more severe upon the 
clergyman of the town (Mr. Campbell) for giving 
his approbation to such a business ; and moi;eover, 
for even showing compassion to me under my pies* 
ent situation. Mr. Campbell, who was in court, 
arose, and begged leave of the couft to offer one 
word, by way of rejJy, to what the attorney-gener- 
al had observed, relating to him ; Judge Fame com- 
manded him to sit down. Mr Campelf replied, ''that 
he should by no means have made the request of ad* 
dressing the audience upon this occasion, had not 
his name been drawn into question, in tiiis very sin- 
gular and extraordin&ry manner, being dius publicly 
charged with blame, and that too, in the most wan- 
ton manner, when it was no way connected with 
the cause upon trial ; under these circumstances, he 
thought himself warranted to ask and insist, upon 
the privilege of answering the ungenerous aspersions 
which had been thrown upon his character." With- 
out answering his reasons, judges Dsma and Paine 
ordered him, in the most peremptory manner, to 
sit down. He accordingly desisted, and sat down. 

To account for this very singular conduct, I will 
offer you what evidence I ever received upon the 
subject Mr. Canmbell, who was a man of feeling, 
had often expressed his sentiments upon my imprison- 
'ment, &c. as being too severe; this highly displeased 
Waters, and he threatened that Mr. Campbell 
should be disobliged at cou#, if he did not change 
his sentiments. This, I suppose, was the punish- 
ment contemplated. 

After the attomey-^eneralhad finished his address 
to the audience ana jury, he sat down; and judce 
Cushing arose, and sunnned up the evidence to the 
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jury ia a very dear, candid and impartial manner. 
After he had sat dowR, judge Paine arose and ad- 
dressed the jury in a speech of an hour's length. 
X This was a subject, in which he appeared en- 
gaged to the last degree. In the course of his ob- 
servations he took notice of every circumstance 
which made against me, either in Jhe feelings of 
people or in point of law.- 

After him, followed judge Dana, in a speech of 
equal length. After exhausting himself , in persuad- 
ing the jury I was guilty; after repeating the severe 
remarks against the town of Cnailton and Mr. 
Campbell, he desisted. 

You will take notice, that at this time, two juries 
were setting upon two indictments. The next morn- 
ing, one jury returned their verdict, guilty. The 
other, not guilty. 

Immediately upon this, I was aeain indicted for 
two other crimes, founded upon the same facts, and 
supported bv the same evidence, as was exhibited 
upon the K}rmer indictments, viz. " open, gross, 
lewd, and lascivious conduct." To these charges, 1 
plead not guilty, but afterward, by the advice of my 
counsel, entered a retr€ixit and plead guilty. 

My counsel alledged, that one jury nad already, 
upon the evidence, brought me in guuty of attempt- 
ing to ravish: "that it would not be so extraordinary 
for them to find me guilty of the crimes now laid to 
my charge, as it was for them to return a verdict 
against me on the other indictment; and if they 
should return an unfavorable verdict, the court, it 
was probable, would be more severe in their sen- 
tence, than what they would, should I throw myself 
on their mercy, by pleadmg guilty." 

I objected to tnis fo^tfie following reasons, viz. 
''I am accused," said I, " of open lewdness. Ac- 
cording to the account of the witnesses, every thing 
which took place, was in private; therefore, how it 
can be said, that open lewdness is proved by this 
testmony, I cannot conceive. Open lewdness is 
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every thing of ^at kind which the law censures 
and punishes; therefore, it appears tome plain, that 
only a bare possibility remains for a jury to be so 
far led astray as to think the indictment supported." 
Notwithstanding these objections, my ' counsel did 
hot alter their opinion, therefore, 1 submitted and 
plead guilty. 

Immediately after this, the following pc^tition was • 
f resented to the bench. 

To the honorable, the Justices of the Svpreme Court 
cf the State of Massachusetts. 

May it please your honors to accept the petition 
of an unhappy female, borne down under a weight 
of almost insupportable grief! May a view of her 
distressed situation find the tender avenues of ^en- 
sibUity, and plead in her behalf, for mercy and 
compassion to attend the terrifying sentence of judg-* 
ment. ^ 

My husband,' the tender companion of my life, is 
now about to receive sentence of your honors; and 
O ! for the sake of mercy, the brightest attribute of 
the Deity; for his sake, who has been the kindest 
and tenderest of husbands, both in prosperity and 
the more gloomy moments of adversity; for the sake 
of my peace «>f mind, already torn with the most 
poignant grief ; spare him, as much as may be con- 
sistent with the important trust reposed in your hon- 
ors. 

I beg for his restoration to his family, as soon as 
your honors may diink it consistent ; and I will 
watch over him, with all the diligence of anxious 
solicitude, that he shall be'a strict observer of the 
laws, of the land, and a benefit to the community. 

May I not be permitted to suggest, that I cannot 
but view his conduct, with respect to the crimes of 
which he now stands convicted, in a very different 
light from what they appeared to the court ; being 
particularly acquainted with curcumstances which my 
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lelation to him pieyant» me fiora exh&tting ta testi* 
mony. 

I have found his conduct, ever since our acqimin* 
tance, marked with strict fidelity, and must uiiok, 
from his persevering Qonduct, for more than two 
years, that his prevailing desire is to he an unshaken 
supporter of the laws of the land. 

May the unering fountain of wisdom guide your 
honors in the path of duty, and give you the eoiiso* 
lation of heing good and faithful servants. May 
tiie gentle influence of inercy be your portion through 
life and through an endless eterAity^ Thus prays 
your sorrowfiu and humble petitioner, 

SALLY BURROUGHS. 
♦ 

Whether all these things served to molify the feel- 
iQgs of the Bench towards me, you will more readir 
Iv judge by the sentences^ themselves, which were to 
tnJs effect : " That I should receive one hundred and 
seventeen stripes on the naked back ; should stand 
two hoursjn tne pillory ; should sit one hour on the 
gallows, with a rope arojund my neck ; that I should 
remain confined in prison three months ; that I should 
procure bonds for good behaviour for seven years, 
and pay the charges of prosecution.'^ 

I was remanded to prison. I was afterwards led 
to the place of execution, and suffered two thirds of 
the punishment which was comprised in the sentence. 
A day was appointed for the execution of the re^ 
mainder. Previous to this time I left the jail, the 
country, and my enemies, to their own reflections. 

»»»»»»»#» T 

t It was not prudent for the author, at tlie time of this publica- 
tion, to relate the mannoi* in which lie made his escape from tte 
prison in Worcester. It is presumed that no injury oan now uriso 
from a disclosure of the secret. 

It is a notorious facr, that many people in tlie vicinity were oC 
opinion that Burroughs was too severely punished; among wh(Mii 
were some of the first clihracters in the coonrj^. Burrouglis was 
aware of this, and clierished socret liopee of deliverance. One 
niglit, about 12 o'clock, be my» his prison door was iorced opeQ« 
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In addition to my account, I will subjoin an extract 
of a letter from a gentleman of high respectability^ 
and an old practitioner of law, who was present 
through the whole transaction, to a friend of nis up* 
on this occasion. 

An Extract of a Letter, 

We have undoubtedly many inducements to reg- 
ular, honest and moral habits. I believe our Habile 
ty to suspicion j when outrages against morality oc-> 
cur, or tlie deeds of darkness are developed without 
their author, and to the imputation of a thousand 
irregularities and vices of wnich we are entirely in* 
nocent, is not the smallest. The world, in general, 
for the same reason it calculates that the sun will 
rise to-morrow, because it rose to-day, imputes to 
him, who has been once in a fault, the commission 
of an hundred otbers. 

This truth was very strongly proved to me, a few 
weeks ago, in the trial of S. B. at the supreme court, 
at Worcester. Three bills of indictment were pre- 
sented against him for these assaults, upon three 
young women, with a felonious, though baffled in- 
tent, each time to commit a rape. The charges 
were solemn. A cloud of witnesses were gathered 
round, him, to bear testimony to the facts. The in- 
tended victims to his violence were there also. The 
prisoner, on arraingment, at the bar,plead not guilty 
to the several indictments ; and put himself on the 
country for trial. S. the attorney-general managed 
the prosecution on the part of the commonwealth ; 
and S. S. and L. were advocates for the prisoner. 

It wfs not to be wondered at, iif the trial of the 
man, who preached the sermon on the hay-mow to 
the Felhamites, of whom, while a priso^ner on the 

anil lie was requested to depart. He wnlked out, aud passed be- 
tween two ranks of people to a great distance; the number ap- 
peoring lo him not less tlian a tliousand. AU tliis time thei-e was a 
pniiound silence; and he departed, ignorant of tlie names of one 
cf kis deliTereir 
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Castle, many curious and diverting anecdotes had 
been told, and were still freshly remembered, had 
collected an uncommon assemblage of both sexes, 
of women especiaUy ; wheri we add the nature of 
the offence to the consideration. 

The witnesses for the commonwealth were first 
examined. The three girls who had sufiered the in* 
jury for which the prisoner was arraigned, were the 
most material. They told their stories so pertly, 
that their declarations seemed to be rather memoie- 
ter than impromptu.^ I do not recollect all the par- 
ticulars of their testimony ; but could not lielp reck- 
oning up the strong inducelments the poor girls had, 
to patch up as good a st(Mry as they co^ld, to vindi^ 
cate tlieir own characters ; enough of the circum- 
stances of the transactions, through accident, at 
their own carelessness, had already leaked out, to 
render their virtue questionable ; the world would 
make its own comments. The prisoner had been 
with them in private, and used them indelicateljr. 
If they had fsolen unwilling victims to his lust, it 
was not their fault. But then, though their virtue 
remained as spotless as before, that indescribable 
something, that creature of our whims, that power 
to charm the men of this worldj was weakened ; 
and though they might still make as good members 
of the church, they would not prove such luscious 
brides. 

One of the girls testified, that the prisoner (one 
evening, after ne had dismissed his school, and after 
the other scholars were gone, she being left alone 
with him in the school-house) attempted to persuade 
.her to indelicate indulgencies ; took hold of her ; 
behaved quite unseemly ; and made some exertions 
to induce her to comyify ; not however, sufficient to 
require very strong efforts to prevent him, or cries 
to raise help, necessary ; that at anotlier time after- 
wards, as she was returning home from school in die 
cvf ining, in company with others, the prisoner over- 
toe k them, was riding, and^^atshe hag «ome length 
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of way to walk, persuaded her to get up behind him, 
offering to carry her home ; tliat having rode some 
distance with her, he stopped his horse,and took her 
from behind, and placed her before him ; and be* 
tlEved quite indecently ; bat that upoA her resisting 
he desisted. 

Another of the girls said, the prisoner one day 
finding her in the barn, had attempted the same 
thing much in the same manner. 
-^ The third said, he had enticed her one erening a 
few rods from the house, and they coming to a fence 
in their wallc together, he took her up in his arms 
and lifted her over, and pulled her down upon the 
ground, and attempted, familiarities similar to the 
others ; that on her making resistance he desisted. 
She did not cry out ; and 1 have forgot whether she, 
OF amy of the others, gave any reason why they did 

BOt. ^ 

This is quite an abridgment of the testimon3r ; but 
I believe it contains all tne material facts and circum- 
stances, and is accurate and particular enough to 
furnish data for an opimon upon the nature of the 
offences. 

The jury who tried the prisoner on the first indict- 
ment, gave their verdict, guilty. The verdict of 
the second jury wa9, not guilty. The attorney-gen- 
eral dien entered a note prosequi to the third indict- 
ment ; and the prisoner was immediately arraigned 
to answer to two new bills, charging him with open 
and gross lewdness and laciviousness. To them he 
plead guilty. And it appeared to me, his conduct 
amounted to no more in either of the cases ; though 
^e court, in stating the evidence, and giving their 
opinion to the jury on the two trials, were strongly 
set against the prisoner. It will at any rate, I be- 
lieve, be allowed, that if the prisoner merited the 
charge, he was„in one instance, quite original in the 
manner of oftenceiJ. Who, but he would ever thought 
of attempting to commit a rape on horse-back ? 
Surely, if be had sueceeded, the world might well 
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•ay, he had fairly outquixoted Don Quixote hiingelf. 
And if B. had really attempted wl^at the girl said he 
did, a few evenings before, in the school-house, her 
consenting to put herself, a second time, in his pow- 
er, was no very strong proof of her discretion. At 
least, we must suppose her jealousy at the school- 
house had not occasioned her very serious alarms. 

The affair at the barn, and that also at the fence, 
were transacted so in the very neighborhood of help, 
if it had been wanted^ as to render the charge of 
his having attempted to commit a rape, in either of 
those cases, incredible. We cannot imagine any 
rational being would attempt to commit such an of- 
fence in a place where, if proper resistance was 
made and enorts used, he must certainly be xliscoY- 
ed and prevented. And if such resistance was not 
made, he could not be concluded guilty of the crimes 
^Aharged against him. I believe this conduct of the 
prisoner, if impartially scanned (allowing that the 
girls told the truth) would be judged nothing moxe, 
Uian so many resolute, earnest and persevering at- 
tempts to seduce them. With the generality of 
those, who have heard of the conviction, it is possi- 
bly a matter of indifference, whether he was really 
guilty as charged or not. To them, the remembrance 
of many hard things report has said of him, that he 
has been a prisoner on the Castle, would suggest 
the probability that he had been highly culpable m 
this instance, and produce their approbation of the 
verdict against him ; especially, if to these were ad- 
ded the consideration that the offence was at the low- 
est estimation of it, a gross indelicacy, a high out- 
rage upon all the rules and principles of decorum 
and propriety. 

It is difficult, in sueh a case as this, to extend to a 
' prisoner at the bar, circumstanced as B. was, all the 
liberality of that excellent maxim which instructs us 
to presume the respondent innocent. Yet we are 
all equally entitled to justice: though undoubtedly 
our courts are more liable to do injustice to such a 
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character as B. than to one who has fewer blem* 
ishes. 

Is there no material ^fference between the crime 
of seduction and that of committing a rape? Neith- 
er of them are very praise-worthy, besure«; and 
each may be much aggravated by particular circum- 
stances. But our legislators make a wide distinc- 
tion •, and the difference is very obvious to common 
sense. Is it matesial or not, that we observe a dis- 
tinction ? I imagine the poor culprit, who is ap- 
pointed to receive chastisement for his crime, would • 
not fee^ indifferent whether he should be whipped 
or hauged for stealing. 

Thus you see, sir, facts upon which you have to 
form an opinion, relating to this very surprising 
trial. I have endeavored, so far as my judgment 
would serve, to treat the characters concerned in 
this business with as much tenderness, as tlie nature 
, of a faithful narrative will admit. Wantonly to 
traduce a character, is a species of conduct I wish 
by all means, carefully to avoid ; and where it has 
not been necessarv, in order to give a true narrative 
^ of the facts whicn I promised, 1 have studiously 
suppressed any such emotion. 

Possibly these matters may not appear to you as 
they have done, and still do, to me. I know they 
cannot strike the mind of any, in that feeling man- 
ner. I have made but a faint representation 6f 
them. I cannot communicate those ideas and senti- 
ments, by writing, so fuliy as what they appear to 
my view by contemplation. However, we are apt 
to estimate the feelings of others by our own, and 
judge that they will view matters in the same man- 
ner as we do ourselves. In this estimation we often 
find ourselves mistaken. Hence it Is thought, by 
many, that that person who feels most indifferent 
towards an object, is in the best situation to form a 
true estimate, relating to that object. 

I differ in sentiment with those who hold this doc^ 
trine, I know we are often hurried into error, by 
22* 
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the operation of our attachment to certain objects. 
Our passions, our appetites, and our zeal combine to 
produce this effect ; hence, many conclude that it is 
necessary to feel perfectly indifferent towards an ob- 
ject in order to form a true estimation of its cqualilv. 
We must feel interested in an object, either direct!)' 
or indirectly, in order to call forth our attention to- 
wards it, sufficiently to examine its merits*. When 
we feel indifferent towards an object, we pay no at- 
tention to it, and of course remain ignorant respect- 
ing it 'y therefore, are incapable of forming a just 
estimate concerning it. 

A person, who has no principle of humanity, or 
compassion, may hear of the exercise of cruelty* 
It is a report which finds noplace in his feelings ; he 
is indifferent as to its existence ; therefore, we read- 
ily see, that he would be an unequal judge as to the 
ix^eritf of the report 

Having a mind of sensibility, I know these mat* 
ters will have their due operation ou your feelings^ 
and under thiis consideration, I shall ever receive 
your observations with attention, and pay due regard 
to your ideas, upon any matter wherein you. may 
think different from me. 

That there is such a thing as right and wrong, 1 
believe is not called in question by any ; and that 
we are all, in some measure, capable of judging with 
propriety upon this subject, is equally allowed. That 
we may, and are led astray many times, in formiiig 
an estimate of the principles of distributing justice, 
is a truth 1 shall by no means deny ; but then we 
have all, I believe, a sufficient knowledge to distin- 
guish upon the general principles of justice, at least, 
where we allow the operation of reason, without the 
embarrassments of prejudice. 

When we find a private person injured by a pub- 
lic body, many circumstances are combined to lead 
the candid man astray in the investigation of such 
a subject. Here error is most likely to take place. 
Popular clamor will be raised against the injured 
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person ; this is like the noise' of the waters of Niagara; 
this swallows up' the smaU voice of the individual. 

We Hud thie great Alexander, when the leading 
man of the world, committing acts of cruelty, in- 
jiistice and oppression ; a prospect of which, at this , 
day, makes tne blood curdle with horror ; yet, those 
very actions were extolled in the most extravagant 
manner by his cotemporary sychophants ; and man- 
kind gave him the most flattering encomiums, where 
they ought, upon the simple principles of right, to 
have execrated his conduct. - This is a specimen of 
public opposition to private individuals, and the ef- 
fects that follow, which I believe will hold good 
pretty generally even m our days. Public charac- 
ters are as liable to the malignant passions as other 
men ; they are as prone, likewise, to ^e led astray, 
as others ; but, when they find themselves in an er- 
ror, they ' falsely suppose, that it derogates frojn 
their dignity to acknowledge their error, and repaiir 
the injury which they have perp^lrated, or even to 
have it suspected that they have been in an error. 
How false this system to the dictates* of reason ; 
how can the human character anpear in a more ex- 
alted point of view, tHan by shewing a readiness 
to acknowledge and repair the injuries which our 
misconduct has occasioned? 

I recollect to have read an anecdote of Julius 
Caesar, which places his character in the highest 
point of exaltation of any part of his conduct. It 
was of the following nature. One day, when C»;ar 
was in the forum, surrounded with the patricians, or 
nobles of Rome, a certain slave belonging to him 
sought his manumission from his master. Cassar 
being employed about weighty matters of the com- 
monwealth, paid little attention to the sohcitatiens 
of his slave. After repeated importunitv, to call the 
attention of his master to the subject which lay so 
near his heart, the slave received a denial to his re- 
Quest for his freedom. When he saw that no fur- 
ther hope remained, he reproached his master in the 
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bitterest tenns; and this too in the most public place 
in the city of Rome. 

What was the conduct of the truly great Julius nt 
this time? His attention was called to the examina- 
tion of his conduct, in order to see whether the re- 
proaches of his slave were founded on good pounds; 
or whether they were the mere ebullitions of wrath, 
proceeding from disappointment. ' On the examina- 
tion, he found he had really injured the slave. 
His reply was such, as will support his fame as long 
as the name of Julius Caesar is known. "You are 
right," said he, " in reproaching me for not doing 
you justice; it is the only alternative you have for 
redress. I grant you your freedom because I ought. 
I further grant you six hundred sestertii, because you 
had the fortitude to accuse me of injustice when I 
was guilty!*' 

Wdl not this conduct appear admirable to every 
candid mind in love with truth .> A very erroneous 
idea prevails with many, that men in eminent sta- 
tions never ought lb have their conduct called in 
question until 9ie last extremity. This lam sensi- 
ble is a doctrine very pleasing to many who possess 
places of eminence, and maintain them, perhaps by 
the strenepth of it. But that man who can adopt the 
words of Brutus, in bis answer to Cassius, " for I 
am wrapped so strong in honesty, that your words 
pass by me like idle winds which I regard not," will 
never feel himself exposed to lose his influence upon 
society, or be injured by the closest examination into 
his conduct. 



CHAP, xxni. 

'^OBlainities are friends; as glaring day 
*<0f these unnumberM lustres robe our sight; 
*<Prosperit^ puts out unnumber*d thoughts 
•'Of iuiport high and light divine to man." 

I BAD determined to end my narrative for the pres- 
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ent, with the foregoing letter, but, as my journey to 
the westward is prolonged another week, I will de* 
vote my leisure moments, during this week, to form 
a farewell address to the best ofmen and the dear-' 
- est of friends. 

Perhaps you may feel somewhat interested in the 
continuation and issue of my narrative. Your inti* 
mation of such an idea has had a powerful operation 
on my mind to induce me to gratify your request. 
You wonder I do not pi^blish. Are not these scenes 
too disagreeable to be called again into view, and 
more particularly into public view? I wish I could 
forget that they had ever existed; yet I cannot say 
that I am entirely without some consolation for these 
afflictions. They have learnt me a lesson which no 
other school can teach. They have learned me to 
feel the woes that others suffer. They have learned 
me to contribute of the small portion which I pos« 
aess to alleviate the distresses of others; and in this, 
sir, there is a sensation grateful beyond description. 

It is not without pain that I view my prospect of 
leaving you and your agreeable family for a season. 
Were it-not for the prospect of being sooner able to 
provide for my own family, I think no motive, how- 
ever lucrative, would induce me to leave my present 
agreeable situation; but, sir, notwithstanding I am 
surrounded with this agreeable society, and in it 
enjov a great portion of happiness in the social line, 
yet I cannot feel entirely at ease, whilst my family 
IS at a distance. ' . 

We find that this situation appears desirable froni 
the time of our first coming upon the stage of active 
life, until we settle in* a macri-nonial state. Both 
sexes are looking forward to this as the end of their 
pursuits : and wnen due attention is paid to the busi 
ness, and such connexion formed as the laws of na- 
ture enjoin ; I believe, that man arrives to the great- 
est state of happiness he is capable of enjoying. 
It has ever tippeared to roe, however, surprising, 
that so little attention has been exerted to form such 
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connexions between the two sexes as are congenial 
to nature. I am inclined to believe that no one need 
be left destitute of a partner^ entirely calculated to 
sender each other as nappy as what things in this 
word will admit, should a regard be had to tempers, 
feelings, views, &c. previous to forming the matrimo- 
nial connexion. 

Various are the objects which occupy the attention 
of mankind in their pursuits after happiness ; none, 
perhaps, more than riches and power. When these 
are obtained, they give a momentary spring to en- 
joyment 3 but soon the soul reverts bacK to its for- 
mer state, and is left without any greater sensations of 
happiness than what are enjoyed in a state of pov- 
erty and impotence ; therefore, but a very small 
difference remains between the poor and the rich, 
the humble and the powerful, as to actual enjoy- 
ment. 

Did we act as philosophers, we shojuld turn our 
attention from those objects which a length of expe- 
rience has taught us are futile in ovir pursuit of hap- 
piness; and place our thoughts upon si^ch subjects as 
are calculated by nature to grant us th&t enjoyment 
which we are ever seeking after. All this may be 
found in friendship ; and the greatest friendship is 
formed in the intimate connexion of matrimony. 

We find manv times jarsa;id feuds taking place in 
families. The nusband and wife drag on a life 
through a course of recriminations. From a view 
of these matters, many are led to despise and ridi- 
cule the married state. Were we to reprobate every 
condition in which some do not happily succeed,, 
there is no calling cr pursuit in life, but what would ' 
fall under our a^iimaaversicn. But one striking ev- 
idence, in favor of the .hapi)incss ^njoyed, even in 
the most disagreeable matrimonial connexions, isi 
that a separation is dreaded, and never had recourse 
to, only in cases of the last extremity ; as Young 
pertinently expresses, 
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** Like peevish nmn aikd wife, 

" United jar, and yet are loth to part." 

I believe, sir, you will think me very wandering 
in my observations, and preaching a doctrine to one 
who stands in little need of instruction upon this 
head ; seeing your family .connexion^ are such, that 
you need no arguments to enforce the necessity of 
enjoying yourself in your situation. I know, sir, 
your situation in that connexion, is peculiarly agree- 
able ; therefore, I considered that you would not 
only see the trutii of my observations, but likewise 
feel it ; and it is a pleasure to preach to those who 
feel the truth of our doctrine. 

I have determined here to give you a relation of 
some events which took place in the course of my 
life, in point of time, some earlier than where I have 
arrived ; but, which could not be introduced in the 
course of the narrative, without interrupting the 
order ; therefore, I concluded to omit it, until some 
convenient time, in which I should tiot break in up- 
on the relation of that chain of events which ap>- 
peared to be more closelv connected together. I 
give you the relation of these incidents, in order to 
Slustrate one of the reasons why popular prejudice 
had arrived to such a pitch against me. 

I was one day travelling m Massachusetts, and 
late at night, put up-at a tavern where I was a stran- 
eer, as I ai)prehended. Soon after I arrived, being 
fatigued with the journey of the day, I retired to 
rest. This was previous to my marriage; About 
ten at night, I was awaked by somebody at the bed 
side. Upon my opening my eyes, I recognized the 
person as an old acquaintance whom I had not seen 
for several years. I asked him where he lived, how 
he came there, and by what means he became pos- 
sessed with the knowledge of my being in the house .^ 
At these questions he stared at me with a counte- 
nance of surprise. He Mkcd mo where my wife 
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was? I wajs equally surprised at this question. 
"How," said he, " do you wish to conceal the mat* 
terfromme? lam acquainted with the circumstan* 
ces of your marrying — , of your car- 
rying her away, and to endeavor to hide it from met 
argues no very honest design in you." 

You will not wonder at my surprise being increased 
by these observations. I told him his conversation, 
to me, was wholly unintelligible, that he talked to 
me of a wife, &c. that I never was married, and 

what he meant by his observations about 

was an enigma to me, never before heanag 

the name of such a person ; that I was an absolute 
stranger in the town, and supposed myself equally 
unknown in the house until i was awaked by nim. 

This declaration brought on an explanation. He 
told me, that a man calling himself Stephen Bur- 
roughs, had been in that town, had become acquain- 
ted in a respectable famfly, had, in opposition Ho 
all the efforts of the family, married a daughter and 
carried her away ; alledging, that he was going to 
Hanover to live with nis father, and that they 
had received no information from their daughter 
since. 

I observed to this young man, that I thought it 
surprising, that he should be deceived by the artifice 
made use of ; that he certainly huist nave known 
whetiier the person was in fact what he pretended 
to be. He answered, that being absent on a jour- 
ney during this time, he never saw the-person ; that 
had he even been at home, the deception might have 

Eassed undiscovered ; for no one doubted as to his 
eing the person whose character he had assumed : 
and without accident had thrown him in my way, I 
might never have seen him. 

After this conversation, the youn^ man left me, 
and soon again my eyes were closed m sleep. I had 
not slept more than an hour and a half, or two hours, 
before I was again aroused from sleep by the same 
young manj when I had awoke, I saw in the room 
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an oU man and bis wife; th^y approached the bed, 
the woman broke out into the bitl^rest lementationsi 

crying, " it is not he, is ruined, gone off with a 

vagabond, no one knows where." The father's 
coiuitenance was a picture of distress^ though his 
sorrows did not break forth with such ungovernable 
rage. Here was a scene truly affecting. The dis- 
tress of the parents was exquisite^ and what gave 
the greatest poignancy to their sufferings was, they 
were left without hope. 

Whether they . have found their daughter, I am 
not able to say, having never seen or heard from 
them since. 

At another time, passing through a part of Con- 
necticut, I called at a tavern for some refreshment, 
where 1 had been previously acquainted; I was ask- 
ed, with some surprise, how I had made my escape 
from jail? This question immediately mtroduceaa 
dispute between the landlord and myself. He affirm- 
ing that I had been commited for theft, and I with 
equal assurance denying it. 

T'his dispute produced so much noise, that I was 
apprehended and carried back to jail, as they sup- 
posed; but when we arrived, what was the surprise 
of my landlord, and the constable, when we found 
the Stephen Burroughs who had been committed for 
hoxse-^tealing, quietly remaining where he was first 
confined. 

The facts upon which this laughable mistake took 
place, were of the following nature, viz. a certain 
person had been apprehended and committed to jail, 
under a suspicion of horse-stealing. My landlord, 
who had formerly Known me, heard that a person, 
by the name of Stephen Burroughs had been com- 
mitted to jail. This immediately fixed an idea in his 
mind that I was confined under the suspicion of 
tiieiirt. 

For some reason, the person, who had been com- 
mitted, chose to assume my name and character, 
whkh circumstance not only deceived my landlord^ 
38 
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but likewise caused' the report to be circulated th«t 
1 was detected in hbrse-stealing. 

Had I conducted the business a little different, 
when I was accosted by the landlord, perhaps the 
matter would never have come to an explanation. He 
did not seem inclined to apprehend me, at first; but, 
when I treated his assertion with some harshness, he 
manifested a disposition to let me know that I was 
in his powerj and that he would exercise that power, 
unless I sootned his resentment by more gentle mea- 
sures. How he felt when the mistake was dbcover- 
ed, you can more easily conceive than I can describe. 
His sensations were not of the most agreeable kind, 
youwOl readily imagine. Indeed, sir, I fek a de- 
gree of compassion towards the man under that sit- 
uation, notwithstanding his conduct had not been of 
the most grateful kind. 

A number of instances, similar to these, have oc» 
cured since I came upon the stage of action. Toa 
will readUy understand what conseouence would nat- 
urally proceed from such events. 1 found the world 
ever ready to give credit to such reports. When 
mankind had once formed an unfavorable opinion, 
it was hard to eradicate such an idea, even by the 
most pointed evidence.* 

I recollect at a certain time, when I was among a 
people who did not know my real name and charac- 
ter. Among them I gained a credit and standing of 
the pleasing kind, long before my real name became 
known. I nappened at this time to become acquain- 
ted with a certain physician, who came from a part 
of the c ountry contiguous to where I had formeriy 

* About die year 1808, a respectable gentleman, uf BoRtoii, nc- 
eostcil nie one aay, nying, "Yuur old ^iend Burroughs has. got 
into jail again.'* I aake^ him wberel He replied, **at Johnstown, 
in the state of New-York." I tokl him lie must kibor under a mis- 
take, for Burroughs was certainly tlien in Canad*. He was«|site 
piqued at this and answered witli ao air of triumph, "Sir, I cannot 
mistake; fori am now direct from Johnstown, and know that the 
noted Stephen Burroughs lies there in prison ! ! !" 
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lived: In the coune of our acauaintance he told 
me, ^' that he was acquainted witK a certain charac- 
ter by the name of Stephen Burroughs, who, of alJl 
others, w?is the most singular. That he was a per- 
son possessed of the ^eatest abilities of any man 
he ever knew," In order to illustrate more fully the 
truth of his observations, he related many ancc- 
lotes concerning me, of the humorous kind, which 
\ had never heard of before. " Ilow I had deceived 
i&any people in the most surprising manner, and to 
:he general diversion of the country. How 1 would 
>itiU continue to deceive them, notwithstanding all 
\heir precautions against me. How I would steal 
iKOUL the rich and give to the poor ; and that people 
were afraid to prosecute me, because I would ever 
find some shift to evade the business ; and would, 
moreover, always steal again from the person who 
had attempted the prosecution; however," con- 
tinued the Physician, " I could ever discern in his 
countenance the features of design. There ever 
was the appearance of deceit in his looks ; and I 
should have known him to be a rogue, had I never 
beard of his character. I believe," continued he, 
*' that the countenance of a man is a strong index 
of his natural disposition ; as for instance, if you 
win permit me to make the comparison, without 
'4:onceiving that I am attempting to flatter, I never 
saw a more striking contrast, than between the de- 
signing, deceitful countenance of Burroughs, and 
your open, frank, and candid countenance. I have 
generally found men wearing sucli characters after 
acquaintance as the expression of their countenan- 
ces had indicated in the first place." 

You will readily conceive, sir, that I smiled at the 
harangue of this physiognomist. He remained at 
ease in the enjoyment of his own opinion for a 
while ; but the bubble soon broke, and he was fairly 
exposed to public view, without the thinest veil 
for a covering. My real name and character were 
soon developed to Uie public, and all his knowledge 
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in physiognomy was discredited immediately ; and 
even a great share of that science of which he wm 
really master, fled at the same time. So fickle is the 
multitude ; so prone to run from one extreme into 
the other. This simple circumstance produced the 
fall of the poor physician. 

Thus we see, sir, that every person, be his situa- 
tion in life what it may, is more or less exposed to 
revolution, misfortune and disappointment. Those 
very means which we make use of to answer our 
purposes of promotion and exaltation are often the 
direct and only causes of our calamity. We all wish 
to be happy, and all use such means to obtain hap- 
piness as our judgment points out From daUy ex- 
perience we learn how incompetent we are, to form 
right estimates of the various effects which will M' 
low the measures we pursue ; therefore, he who de- 

Eends upon the uncertain occurrences of events for 
is happiness, builds upon a very slender founda-» 
tion, and will most assuredly find the chances ran 
against him. 

'< For tliese pore joyii tlie workf can vewrknow; 

*' In gentler dimes tlieir sih'er ounetitt flow. 

« Oft at the siieat, abodowy elose of day, 

** Wlien tlie busli'd jSirove ma sung his parlii^ lay;- 

« When pensive twilight in his dusky car, 

" Slowly ascends to meet the evening star; 

«* Above, helow, SBrial murmurs swell, 

** From hiinging woods, brown heath, and bushy del i 

"A thousand nameless rills that irfum tlie light, 

'* Stealing soft music on tlie car of nigliL 

" So oft the finer movements of the soul, 

** Tliat slum the ishore of pleasure's gay control, 

'* In tlie still shades of calm seclusioa rise, 

" A nd breadie their sweet seraphic harmonies ! 

I have often wished that my memory was suffi- 
cient to retain a recollection of all the mistakes 
which I have either made myself or have seen oth- 
ers maki^] during the course of my life. From such 
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a circumstance, I think I should be able to learn, 
whether any general cause existed in nature, which 
produces our miscalculations, or whether they al- 
ways arise from a general weakness of the mind, 
which is incurable. From what observations I have 
been able to make, I rather think th^ evil may in 
some measure be remedied, but I believe not entire- 
ly cured. 

Should we lay a right foundation for happiness, 
and rear our superstructure upon that founaation, 
we should all find an indescribable advantage aris- 
ing from such a procedure. I have once before hint- 
ed, tliat mankind were generally in pursuit of rich- 
es and power, in order to render themselves happy ; 
that this pursuit is not calculated to contribute to 
our happmess, but on the contrary, to militate against 
it, will appear evident, when we take a candid view 
of the subject. 

That all mankind are descended from one com- 
mon origin, and partake of the nature and feelings 
which are common to each other, is not only allow- 
ed by the united voice of all, but is likewbe demon- 
strated by the united voice of nature, pcri>etually 
crying in the bosom of every person. Being all de- 
scended from the same origin, we are all upon the 
footing of brethren of the same family, entitled to 
eaual privileges and immunities. Being members 
of one and the same family, we have a common in- 
terest in the prosperity of each individual which 
composes this family. This is the language of na- 
ture ; however, we may have our minds perverted 
by error and corruption ; hence, we find a language 
speaking within us, that we cannot silence ; a lan- 
guage that speaks strongly in terms of compassion 
towards those in imminent distress. Who can stand 
still and see another fall into the fire, without reach- 
ing forth the hand of assistance? Who so insensi- 
ble to the pleasures which he derives from society, 
that he will retire from them with indifference ! Are 
not all equally dependent on each other for the conif- 
23* 
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forts which are enjored in life? Has not onr great 
parent constituted tne order of thin^ in wisdom, so 
that by following his laws we amve at the most 
exalted state of perfection which things in this fife 
admit? 

It is a truth, I believe^ apparent to every one, that 
all cannot possess power and riches ; nay, the great- 
er part must ever remain without theste acquirements ; 
therefore, he who strives for power and riches, en- 
deavors to take from the general good of the whole, 
and appropriate to his own use. He endeavors to 
invert tne order of nature, by depriving others of 
equal privileges, in Order to add to his own, and by 
invertmg the order of that wisdom which has boun- 
tifully provided for all her children, misery will en- 
sue, confusion and disorder will run through the body, 
and many inconveniences will be felt by every mem- 
ber of the community. On the contrary, when we 
feel the affection of brethren towards each other ; 
when the welfare and prosperity of each member 
of society become, in a measure, our own, how 
changed the scene ! how happy the prospect ! Our 
griefs become lessened by communicating them to 
others ; our joys are increased by the participation 
of our friend! The disgraceful passions of hatred, 
envy, malice and revenge are lost for want of sup- 
port. 

When we set out in life, under the auspices of this 
disposition, and pursue such a course, we are in a sit- 
uation not to lose our enjoyment by every puff of 
misfortune. We are inaccessible to the madignant 
passions, the great, disturbers of human repose. In 
this line of conduct, we follow the directions of 
nature, and answer the purpose for which we were 
designed. Property, even riches, acquired by in- 
dustry, (not by power) are of use to contribute to 
our happiness; bV rendering us capable of lessening 
the necessities of our brethren and fellow members 
of society. 
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••O ve blest scenes of permanerft delight! 
**Full above measure ! lasting beyond all bound! 
**A perpetuity of bliss, b bliss.— ^-i 
"Could YOU, so rich io rapture, fear an end, 
"That gnastiy tliousbt would drink np all your joy, 
'*And quit in Paradise the realms of light: 
"Safe are you lodged above tijese rolling splieresj 
"The baleful influence of whose giddy dance 
**Shed8 sad vicissitudes on ail beneath/* 

These ideas, to me, have ever appeared as mat- 
ters of high importance; and I wish to see some 
abler pen eo deeply into the subject, and try the ex- 
periment thoroughly, to see whether mankind can be 
reasoned into their own good. Should you, sir, de- 
vote a few of your leisure moments to such an oh- 
iect, it might be attended with very salutary effects 
t is said^ *^ that mankind are daily growing in use- 
ful knowledge." Perhaps this may be true m a par- 
tial sense ; but it appears to me, that the state of so^ 
ciety in the days of the Spartan and Roman govern- 
ments, was much more congenial to nature, than 
what we are under at present. At least, we do not 
find such striking instances of affection towards the 
public welfare, among any of the modem patriots, 
as what was instanced in the conduct of Lycurgus, 
Regulus, Cincinnatus, &c. &c. 

I have just hinted at a number of subjects in the 
course of this narrative which may appear to you 
somewhat mistimed, considering the primary object 
was barely a narration of facts. Yes, sir, this man- 
uscript will ever be^ a memorandum of those subjects, 
at wnich I have barely hinted; and as your attention 
is ocupied by your station in society, with political 
objects, there remains a bare possibility of such a me- 
morandum's being of service, in calling some of those 
subjects into view; as this country is hai^pily situated, 
on many accounts, to pursue political inquiries, with- 
out the embarrassments attending preconceived opin- 
ions and settled aystens; I feel the more desirous tliat 
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the truth of these observations may be decided by es* 
periment. Should they be pfcMuctiye of good to the 
community, even in the smallest degree, I shall feel 
the benefit of an essential reward, for suggesting 
those things. Should Uiey , on the contrary, be found 
to be a system of error, I shall place them to the ac- 
count of the many mistakes I have made through life 
and rest satisfied that I have wished to have them 
productive of good. 

Whilst I am absent, you will have sufficient leisure 
to peruse the manuscript and detect the errors which 
1 have been guilty of, and rest assured that I shall 
ever receive any su^estions of yours upon that 
head as an additional mark of that sincere friend- 
ship which you have ever manifested. 

After you have sufficiently perused the present nar- 
rative, it you should wish for a continuation. I wiU 
attempt to gratify you as soon as my situation shall 
again become so settled as to admit of writing. 
. Entertainment of a high nature, geneallv consist! 
of due variety, and 1 find people most fond of buy- 
ing books of entertainment, where novelty, melan- 
cholv, humor, joy and triumph are interchangebly, 
the leading features; hence, Clarissa Harlow is con- 
demned for being too gloomy. UToung's Night 
Thoughts fall under the same censure. The critics 
say there is a want of a variety; that our compassion 
is wounded, but never gratified; that our disgust is 
extracted against certain characters; that the rewards 
of vice are set forth, but nothing on the pleasing 
side; that virtue is not rewarded; that our compassion 
is not relieved, and that of course we feel nothu^ 
but painful sensations. All these observations, 1 know, 
will apply with propriety to my narrative. 1 shouM 
have been glad to have mterspersed something of the 
pleasing kind among the relation of misfortunes; but 
1 could not do it consistently with the character of 
one, who had a regard to truth in his history. 

Should I pursue hereafter tlie history of the remain- 
ing part of my life, you may not be more pleased 
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tban what you aie with that' already giyen. It k 
true, that I passed through many scenes entirely new, 
and partaking in some measure of the humorous kind^ 
but that uninterrupted course of severe triah, which 
I have experienced from the beginning, never forsook 
me until 1 arrived in this hospitable, town, where I 
have met with that attention and kindness which has 
in a measure been a counter-balance to my former 
misfortunes. 

This observation, I believe, may not bemisplaced, 
that whenever I have sufiered a temporary respite 
from the stroke of calamity, my feelings have been 
more alive to the enjoyment of my situation. The 
compassion has ever been striking, both to my view 
and f^elines; and of consequence, all the force of 
happmess had its operation upon my niind withoiit 
any impediment. 

Another observation, I believe, ought to have a 
place here, viz. that oux minds, after giving way to 
the strokes of calamity a while, will regain their 
vigor and pristiLe state of tranquility, under the 
most trying situation ; hence we often find among 
our slaves (I blush to write the word) a degree of 
tranquility and evenness of temper which is want- - 
in^ in the more exalted stations of life. Visit the 
prisons, and you will find many in those situations 
who are desperate, wearing in their countenances a 
content of insensibility produced by despair. 

I recollect when I was in the dungeon at North- 
ampton and every prospect of relief was out of the 
question, that I felt a degree of calm or sullen con- 
tent, under mj situation, I really thought that 
I rejoiced in it, " because," said I, ^* the end 
will soon cooM to all my sufferings.'' These were 
my sensations, so long as the prospect of better days 
was out of the question ; but as, soon as the sound 
of relief had reached my ears, these images fled 
like the *< baseless fabric of a vision, an^ left not a 
trace behind." 
The mind, when out of her bias, is ever strug- 
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pling tor a state of rest, or tranquility, and accord- 
ing to the strength she possesses, gains that situation 
sooner or later. There are but very few minds, but 
what will gain that situation ultimately, let tlie strokes 
of adversity be ever so heavy. It is true, that some 
are overpowered; the powers of their minds are 
broken, and they either become delirious, or else 
sink to the grave under the pressure of misfortune. 
Of all situations in life, that is the most dreadful, 
which produces death or delirium, by those wounds 
which the mind has suffered. You intimate, sir, that 
you wish me to ^ve a particular description of the 
people in the different states, their manners, their 
local peculiarities, their particidar customs, tlieir 
economy, property, industry, genius and tempers ; 
likewise, the nature of the soil in different paKs of 
this country, the price that land bears, the quantity 
and kind which it produces, the different methods 
of agriculture, the different ^facility of obtaining a 
living, &c. 

You require of me a task which I do not think 
myself competent to perform with accuracv ; how- 
ever, in my next attempt, after my return, I will en- 
deavor to gratify your request in as great a meas- 
ure as mv opportunity furnished materials for, when 
I made the tour of the United States. 

My situation was such, when I made a journey 
through the states that I had an opportunity of ob' 
serving many things which other travellers have not ; 
on the other hand, travellers in general, have an 
opportunity of observing many things in the course 
of their travelling, whi(£ I had not ; therefore, sir, 
if you can gather any thing from my observations 
on those subjects which you have recyiested, either 
profitable or amusing, I shall be highly gratified with 
my performance. 

Baron Trenk observes, that he once travelled 
in his coach through Poland ; that he thought he 
was acqusftnted with the people, with their manners 
and genius. But afterwards he was compelled to 
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travel through this country, in a most abject situa* 
tion, and under the necessity of begging his bread : 
then it was he discovered his mistaxe*^ He found 
them to be another, and very different people, from 
what he had apprehended in his former tour. So 
true it is, that mankind will wear the veil of decep- 
tion, generally in all countries. 

My situation, in respect to property, was some- 
what similar to the Baron's, in nis last tour through 
Poland, but to the honor of humanity be it said, 
that in many places, I found a very different recep- 
tion from what the Baron met with. Yet, in some 
instances, the unfeeling heart wore a prominent ap» 
pearance in the character of the inhabitants of the 
country. 

In different states, I found a great difference in 
the manners and morals of the people ; in their re- 
finement, feelings and sentiments ; and in different 
parts of the same states, I found this variation j^qual- 
ly great. The causes which produce this I will not 
undertake to assign ; however, shall wish to hint 
my ideas respecting it when I enter on that subject. 
Could the causes of these variations be traced,' and 
clearly understood, they would be of the utmost ser- 
vice to society, and an object worthy the attention 
of every benevolent mind. 

There is something in the system of education yet 
undiscovered, which, I believe, would have the most 
effectual operation upon the world of mankind, in 
forming their minds in such a manner as to render 
them fitted for the enjoyment of society, without 
the interruption of those irregularities, wnich over- 
throw the happiness of the social *state. That de- 
nomination of people called Quakers, have brought 
their mode of education to the greatest state of per- 
fection of any class with whom f have been acquain- 
ted. We find a state of the utmost order among 
them, and this too, founded upon the most simple 
principles. Their mannexs* and conduct savor very 
strongly of their education. 
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Having never been educated to the business of 
farming, it cannot be expected that my mind was 
sufficientljr enlightened upon that head, to make 
such inquuriA and obseryations as would tend to 
throw light upon the subject; though perhaps this 
might afford an inquiry of the greatest utility to so- 
ciety, were it taken up and pursued by some one able 
to perform the task. True it is, that many different 
methods are made use of in agriculture; these meth- 
ods are in a measure local, retained by those who 
have been in the custom of using them, and parted 
from with reluctance for others, not so common, but 
perhaps more useful. What circumstances of that 
kind came to my view and observation, I will men- 
tion. Perhaps you may draw some ideas from them 
which may be new and ^isefulj but I have no expec- 
tation that you will many. 

Relating to the subject of land; the price whith it 
bears in different parts of the state, the quality, sit- 
uation, convenience, &c which it possesses, its 
(quality and kind ofproduce, the nett proceeds whidi 
it averages to the possessor, in different places, are 
all objects which nave claimed a considerable share 
of my attention, when opportunity has invested me 
with a chance for observation. I have, moreover, 
had my attention much occupied by the different de- 
grees of industry and economy. which have marked 
Sie characters ol different people. 

It has been the practice of the greater part of 
writers to speak in general terms, respecting the sub- 
ject of which they are treating; this mode has un- 
doubtedly its advantages; but perhaps it may no^ 
embrace all the .advantages which a more minute 
description would afford; as for example— should a 
writer, in general terms, describe the state of Geor- 
gia as a fruitful country, abounding with the conve- 
niences and luxuries of life, &c. the reader would un- 
doubtedly obtain an idea of its being a country in 
which property might be acquired with a degree of 
facility; yet he could hardly form an accurate esti* 
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mate of the particular occupation or business which 
would afibrd the most consiaerable and ready profit 
Whedier a capital would be absolutely necessary in < 
order to prosecute business, and if necessary, now 
large tiiiat capital must be." He could not form an 
estimate of 'the difference in the- profit, which he 
woiM realize by rehnquishin^ business in one state 
and removing to another; as lor instance, from New- 
Hampshire to Georgia; and of consequence, could 
not determine with propriety upon such an object, 
should it be presented to his view. On the contrary, 
should the cost of an acre of land, in the state of 
nature be shewn, the cost to render that acre pro- 
ductive, the profits which the land would afford 
both in New-Hampshire and Georgia, then the rea- 
der would be possessed with data by which he 
might state his calculations, and form an accurate 
estimate of the object of "aajuiring property, both in 
Georgia and New-Hampshire, and learn tne advan- 
tages, if any, that one would have over the othei^, 
and how great that advantage would be. 

Thus likewise, by a minute description of the 
price which articles of importation bear in the two 
states; the price of those for exportation; the quan 
tity and quality of those articles; the demand foi 
them; the facility of importing; and exporting; the 
price of living; the mode of dealing, &c. would*^ 
give a sufficient fund of information lor any one td 
decide upon the subject of merchandize in either 
state; so likewise for mechanics, and every other em- 
ployment which admits of profit. 

This is a system of writing which I do not recol- 
lect ever to have seen; and I have somewhat won- 
dered at the circumstance. There are advantages 
to b^ derived from such a method, sufficientlv great 
to claim the attention of the literary world; and I 
believe such a metl\pd woifld afford more useful 
instruction to the philosopher, the politician, the far- 
mer, the mechanic, and the merchant, than any other 
which has been made use of. This method draws 
24 
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ihe picture of men a^d mannon to the lifisi, and met 
every man an opportunity of viewing, and nu3dn|( 
his own refiectiona upon it. 

Wli^n we are, in this manner, made acquainted 
with countries, men, manners, customs, &c. in tba 
more minute departments, we have data to form our 
own opinions relating to the various causes whic^ 
produce the different effects upon society, and are 
not dependent on others for an opinion respecting 
them. 

When i traveUed through the states, my situation 
and circumstances did not admit that extensive op- 
portunity for information and observation upon these 
subjects which my propensity led me to desire. 
However, what observations 1 was in a capacitv to 
make, I paid the strictest attention to form, with as 
much accuracy as my judgment would allow. I did 
not settle down upon an opinion until I had satis- 
factory evidence of the just principle upon which it 
was founded. Should I ever again travel through 
the states, 1 should devote my attention greatly to 
such an object ; and endeavor, upon the most mor- 
ough plan, to investigate all the httle secret springs 
which set the wheels of society in motion. 

Should the population and emigrations into these 
states be as great for one hundred years to come as 
they have been for the same time past, what an 
amazing multitude must this continent contain ! Na- 
ture seems to be swiftly hastening forward her eyents 
to fill up the measure of time. 

Here is a vast field for the philosophic eye to 
view. Perhaps there may be more effected . for the 
good of society, during the continuation of the 
American settlements, improvements, inventions 
and experiments, than ever took place at any other, 
or periiaps at every j^eriod, since time began. The 
phftantropist will be induced to labor with redoubled 
exertion in this^field, owing to the animating pros- 
pect of success which he will have in view; as a re- 
ward for his labor. 
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Did the philosopher have nothing more in view, 
than his own particular benefit, this would be a 
sufficient motive for him to be incessant in his re- 
searches after that knowledge and improvement, 
which would tend to the eei^ral good ; there is a 
general connexion which £>es, and must exist in the 
world ; and no man discovers and communicates 
useful knowledge to mankind, but he himself will 
reap the advantage/ 

No discovery, in its crude state, but what admits 
of improvement. '^ When it is flung open to the 
world, every person has the opportunity of amend- 
ing, improvmg, and altering, as judgment and expe- 
riment will dictate, until it is brought to perfection ; 
and then every member ef society enjoys the privi- 
lege which such improvements produce. 

A stronger motive than all these considerations 
has its influence upon the mind of the real philoso- 
pher* To view himself as able to promote the hap- 
piness of his brethren, the cotnmon stock of the hu- 
man race ; to i^e himself contributing to increase 
their joy, comfort and prosperity ; to behold the va- 
rious circles of societv wearing countenances vacant 
of anxiety ; to see the tender connexions among 
more intimate degrees of consanguinity indulged in 
their utmost latitude, without the cloud of care to 
intervene, or the corroding sting of disappointment! 
This is a liixury of enjoyment, a feast of pleasure, 
beyond the utmost conception of the voluptuous 
epicure ! And the more deeply we dip into these 
enjoyments, the keener is our appetite for their rel- 
ish» These bring ^ alloy, no pain, no disease. No 
evil attends their indulgence, no repentance grows 
from their use. 

And now, sir, permit me to address this wish to 
YOU and family — ^that the perfection of all these grate- 
ful sensations may be enjoyed by you in their ful- 
lest measure. That as your family increases, their 
opening minds may drink deep of this principle, 
and enjoy the effects so long as they continue to oo- 
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cupy a station upon the stage of mutual dependenee. 

That the most striking examples of filial, parental, 
connubial, and fraternal affection may pervade tbe 
whole body ; and when such a series of time ha» 
rolled away, as to admit you amoni; the tugher or* 
der of beings, in that state where we are but little 
acquainted, may the ntemory of you and family be 
called into view with the most grateful emotions, 
and pleasing sensations. I remain, dear sir, wiUi 
sentiments of the warmest esteem, your much 
obliged, humble servant, 

STEPHEN BURROUGHS. 
J. G. Esq. 
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CHAP. I. 

** Thus the lorn wretch, by ignis fatutui led, 
Pursues the gleatp which cbarois his lonely way : 
Nor, till destruction wlwlma his liapless lieud. 
Suspects tlie dangers of the treacherous ru}\ " 

1 WAS determined, when I left Worcester, to quit 
the country in such a manner as to leave no traces 
of my route behind. I intended to go to Lon^-Is- 
land, in the State of New- York, and there reside, 
until I could look about me a little ; see what was 
to^be done ; and where 1 could procure a place to 
move my famUv. 

All the day»u)llowin£ my escape fronvconfinment, 
I lay in the woods, unknown to any person what- 
ever. At the close of the day, I repaired to a friend, 
who carried me about ten miles on my way ; and, 
at parting, gave me directions how to pursue my 
route to the best advantage ; informing me where 
to take a road, not so much frequented, but much 
nearer than the main road. 

At this time I had with me fourteen dollars in cash, 
one shirt, a pair of breeches, a pair of stockings, 
boots, waistcoat, and gown ; all which I had on. 
This comprised tiie whole of mjr wardrobe, and all 
the property I had about me. 

Not long after leaving my friend, I turned into a 
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road» which I supposed was die one pointed out, 
and pursued it with diligence, until I came to a pair 
of bars. The night, hj this time, became eictreinely 
dark -, the sky being oyercast with thick clouds, and 
the rain beginning to pour down in torrents. I did 
not suspect my being m the wrong road : but found 
the way much less frequented than I had expected, 
froDi the direction of my friend. I concluded, like- 
wise, that I should meet with more difficulty in fol- 
lowing the foot-path, than I had contemplated be- 
fore the night had become s^xtremely dark. I got 
over the bars, however, and pursued my course, un- 
til I found myself in the midst of a swamp, com- 
posed of brakes, mire, and rocks, without any path 
to direct me, or knowing what way to extricate my- 
self. I tried to find the way out flf this swamp by 
measuring back my former course. After repeated 
trials, I found it impossible. The more I attempted 
to find the way back, the deeper I found myseli in- 
volved in difficulty. Sometimes I would plunge to 
my knees in mud ; I would then cautiously seek for 
a rock, and crawl out of my filthy predicament, by 
its friendly aid: and yet, by taking one incautious 
step, 1 was plunged headlong into ue mire. With 
this difficulty I struggled about four hours, when I 
* bnce more found myself, on dry ground. 

How much does our happmess depend on our 
reasoning with propriety upon the vanous subjects 
which oner themselves to our view ! AVhen I had 
again got my foot upon dry ground, I felt exceeding- 
ly happy, notwithstanding 1 was wandering aloue 
through this dr ^ary night, drenched with ram and 
covered with mud : notwithstanding I had torn one 
of my boots in such a manner as to let my foot to 
the ground at every step ; and had, likewise, torn 
mjr foot almost as bad as my boot. — ^Thus we may 
enjoy happiness in the most iorlom situation. 

I sougnt diligently for a path, or some directory 
by which I migrit again find the road. I soon found 
myself in a foot-path, which I pursued until I was 
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led into a Urge frequented road. I judged that by 
this lime, I had travelled between twenty and thirty 
iQiles, since I had parted from my friend« 1 expect- 
ed I was in the state of Connecticut, and far enough 
from the place of my acquaintance, to travel through 
the day without being known. I passed by a large 
house about the breaking of day, which appeared 
to be a place familiar to my eye ; but could not re- 
collect myself so as to determine where I was. I 
passed on a little further ; and, what do you think. 
Sir, was mv astonishm^t, when I discovered my 
self in Oxrord, (a town adjoining to Worcester,^) 
walking, with hasty strides, back to prison! being. 
now four miles nearer Worcester, than 1 was the 
preceding evening, when my friend left me. 

1 immediately turned my course, and left the main 
road, and made my way towards- Douglass-woods, 
(a wild, barren forest.) As the rain yet continued, 
without intermission, and. the morning, of conse- 
quence, was dark, I believe I was not seen by any 
gerson. I ran, with the utmost speed, about an 
our and a half ^ and concluded, that, by this time, 
I had nearly arrived into the State of Rhode-Island; 
when, again, to my utter astonishment, I was about 
re-entering the great road which led back to Wor- 
cester, near where I had left it, " What," said I 
to myself, << am I mad? Am I divested of every 
ray of reason? Am I designed for destruction, and 
led to it by infatuation?" The truth is, I was so 
bewildered by my wanderings through the night 
that I had lost all ability to ejaculate respecting 3ie 
points of the compass. ■ 

Under these circumstances, the only way I had 
to pursue, was to take the most open and direct road 
to Douglass Meeting-House. It was now about 10- 
o'clock in the morning. The rain had ceased, and 
the sun broke out from the clouds, and shone very 
warm, it being now the month of June. Having 
been without any refreshment through the night 
preceding, after enduring such a couijpe of fatigue^ 
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YOU wiU not wottdev at my feelinff faint and weary, 
by this time, fmr the want of food. 

After I had trareUed some distance in the town of 
Douglassy I intended to procure some refredunent 
This I. calculated to obtain at a private house, con- 
sidering i should be more exposed to be seen and 
known by the variety of company tiiat might be at 
a tavern. I tiieiefore called at a small, snug house 
by the way side. 

No sooner had I entered this bouse, than the man, 
starting up, exclaimed, ^^ How do ye do, Mr. Bur- 
roughsr" This salutaticm very much disconcerted 
my feelings; which being perceived by the man, he 
. answered, ^* that I nn^t make myself perfectly 
easy; that no person should molest me white I tam- 
ed at his house; tiiat I might remain there as long as 
I desired.'^ And without asking whether I was hun* 
gry, ordered his wife to get some victuals ready im- 
mediately. I was api»ehensive that all this seeming 
kindness was only an intended delusion, with an ex- 
pectation of procuring help to carry me back to 
w orcester ; and mofe especially after he told me he 
was going on my way* about four miles. My sus- 
picion was so strong against hhn that I intended, 
the tet opportunity, to pretend an occanon to step 
into the bushes, and by this means, make my es- 
cape* 

After 1 had refreshed myself we set ofT together 
on our wa^r. Finding the country entirely open 
throueh which we passed, I could not put my inten- 
ded ^^t into oxecution ; not finding any bushes 
by the way. After we had travelled about two 
nnles, we were met bv two men, one of whom I 
knew, being on the Grand Jury at Worcester, at 
the time of my trial ; the other was a Justice of the 
Peace, to whom my fellow-traveller introduced me, 
expressing his satisfaction, at the same time, that I 
had got out of '* their damned clutehes." — ^I'he Jus- 
tice and Juror gave me their hands : hoped ^ was for 
the best Chat I was at l^rty; wisbed i might meet 
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with kinder txeittment ; and so left lu. At tins mi>- 
nient 1 felt a mountain's weight removed from my 
mind. I was satisfied that my fellow-tr^veUer meant 
me no injury. I felt, likewise, that people general- 
ly viewed my treatment at Woicenter as I aid my- 
wlf. 

We travelled together until my fellow traveller 
arrived at the place of his destination. We theie 
.parted with eicpressions and feelings of reciprocal 
friendship. 

After i had left i&is man, and had taken a view of 
the incidents of the day, I began to think that people 
were generally informed into the nature and parties 
ulars of my trial ; and from that information had 
conceived a disgust towards the Court, and a desire 
that I might elude, %s much as possible, the effects 
of the sentence against me. Under this idea, I de^ 
termined to travel openly, and to wear no disguise 
on my journey to Long-Island. 

On the evening of diis dav, I arrived at Glouces- 
ter, a town in the state of fthode-Island, and put up 
at the house of one Owen, immediately after, I 
went into a shoe-maker's shop, hard by, m order to 
get-my boots men4ed. 

The shoe-maker gave me a pair of slippers to 
wear while my boots were mending, which were so 
small that I could scarcely put my toes into them. 

When I had returned into the house, the landlord, 
who was an impertinent felloe, having his curiosity 
excited by my looks, dress, &c. asked me from 
whence I came ; who I was, &c. In the simplicity 
of my heart 1 told him ail the circumstances relating 
to myself. Owen observed that many people haa 
accused him of affording- shelter to the insurgents, 
at the time of Shays' rebellion ; but that he would 
l#e damned if tliey brought any such accusations 
against him again. After he had made these obser- 
vations, he went out, and in about half an hour, 
returned with a ponstable and Justice of the Peace. 
I was again interrogated by them respecting tiie 
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circumstances of my toaTiBg Worcester, &e.: to all 
which j gave, a simple detaiL So strongly was 1 in- 
fatuated. 

After I had ended my narration, Owen, the Jus- 
tice and Constable retired into another rpom, to 
consult what measure to take. There was a travels 
kr at this time, who had put up at this house, and 
was in the room where the consultation was held. 
He soon came into the room where I was sitting,, 
and beckoned me out. I immediately obeyed his 
motion, and received information that a plan was in 
agitation to carry me back to Worcester. This 
hmt was sufficient. I was roused from my stupidity : 
and immediately left the house of my good landlord 
Owen. My boots were in tne shoe-maker's shop. 
I had nothing 1 could wear on my ' feet. I could 
not travel in my slippers. I must walk barefooted. 

Under these embarrassments, and by no means so 
refreshed by rest as to feel vigorous for anotlier night's 
travel, I again began my pedestrian exercise. Soon 
after I had set out on my night's walk, the rain be- 
gan again to descend in torrents, whu^h continued 
through the whole nig^t. I found the pain from 
walking excruciating. My feet had been miserably 
torn the night before. The gravel over which I had 
to walk, was sharp ; and the darkness of the night 
prevented my seetng the stones and rubbi^ against 
which I per{)etually dashed my feetv 

Notwithstanding the pains which I suffered, the 
solitary situation in which 1 spent the night brought 
the various scenes into vieVI^, through which I had 
passed such a disagreeable succession. The events 
of my life I found still chequered with the most 
surprising variety. One moment lifted on the pin- 
nacle of hope, and the next, dashed into the vale 
of despondency. 

I have (said I) passed through a series of trials 
at Worcester, the parallel to which is not to be 
found in the history of man. Ta be indicted for 
the attempt to ravish, and those buis predicated up- 
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on sach circtunfltances an were exhibited in testimo- 
ny, is to me altogether unaccountable. What is 
still more .unaccountable is, the determination, anx- 
iety, and pains of two of the Judges to have the 
verdicts returned aeainst me; and even to terrify 
any who should look towards me with an eye of 
compassion. But what winds np the scene to the , 
great climax of astonishment is, that a Jury should 
be so far wrought upon by such measures as to re- 
turn a verdict against me. 

As though one thunderbolt was n^t sufficient to 
fall upon my devoted head, I was asain brought 
forward to answer to two new bills of indictnient, 
accusing me of the same facts, but calling them bv 
another name, (viz.) open lewdness. You, Sir, wiU 
be more able to judge of the propriety and' legality 
of this transition wan I. Tnis is a crime but little 
known in our country. I do not recollect of ever 
hearing of a trial for such an offence, before I was 
called to answer to a charge of that nature. 1 had 
then but a moment's time for consideration; but 
am more confirmed, upon further investigation, of the 
propriety of my first ideas upon the subject^ (▼iz.) 
that it must be an open transaction, in order to come 
within the crime. 1 am sendble the nature of this 
crime has ever been, in a measure, left indefinite. 
All I recollect ever having seen upon the subject, by 
any of the writers on crimihal law, was in Hale's 
Pleu of the Crown. He explains the crime by sav*^ 
ing,1that it is such conduct as 'Hhose were guilty vvf, 
who shewed themselves naked, in the balcon) . on 
the king's birth-day;" or to that purpose. 'Ihis, I 
think, b suf^cient to shew, that openness is an essen- 
tial part to constitute the crime; and that unless the 
lewauess be open, it cannot be punishable by law. 
One circumstance is worth noticing by the way, via^ 

Saniel Bacon and wife testified, under solemnity, at 
e court of inquest, that on a particular ni^ht, (thejr 
were very positjiire as to the particular night) their 
daushter was out and not to be found; a number of 
® ' 25 
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months afterwards she told that she was with me at 
that time ; though when inquiry was first made, ^le 
gave a very different reason for herhcing absent, too 
indelicate to find a place in this narrative. As this 
wa« somewhat of a memorable night, on account of 
a number of circumstances, 1 recollected my being 
, in company with a gentleman of undoubted veracity 
the whole time in which it was possible for me to faie 
with the witness, according to her testimony. 1 
produced this gentleman, who made oath to this fact, 
before the Justice by whom I was committed. When 
tlie trial came on at Worcester, before the Supreme 
Court, the father, mother, and daughter, had then 
very ingeniously forgotten on what particular night 
the transaction took place : but only remembered it 
was sometime in the month of June. I believe, Sir, 
you will understand, by this tune, there was not the 
greatest partiality in the Court, in my favour; and 
that I did not stand any very extraordinary chance 
for simple justice upon this business. After tlie thai 
was ended on the part of the Jury, it appeared that 
the sentence was as extraordinary as the trial. Hap- 
py for the world that the heart is not sflways callous 
to the feelmgs of justice or compassion ! How difier- 
'ent was the treatment I received from my kind en- 
tertamer at Douglass? Can the mind, fraught widi 
compassion, look upon his conduct but with tHe 
'highest veneration ? We see in him, the operation 
of the laws of nature, unsophisticated by the pomp 
of dignity, and the violence of passion. He saw no 
fatal consequences of tlie rum of society, of the 
destruction of morals, and of the overthrow of virtd^, 
*by my escape. He wished me happy. He wished 
me liberated from misery. He saw no danger aris- 
ing to himself, as a member of society, or to any 
other, from my obtaining this. He acted accordingly. 
How contrary to this was the conduct of Owen ! 
Bees ise ke had borne an imputation of blame, he 
wouM render me ba^k again to misery; not because 
Jasts I'fequiced, or the laws of humanity called for 
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my apprehension; but because he should sufier ad- 
ditionai blanie in entertaining me at his house, under 
sudi circumstances. Where will this principle lead, 
but to the commission of every species of wicked- 
ness? When we make oiur conveniency a rule to 
infringe upon our neighbor's privileges, we shall 
not fall to rob him of his property, health, and life, 
when our conveniency shall call for such a transac* 
tion. 

After tavelling until near day, I turned off from 
the main road, and took a path which ultimately led 
into a large open field. In the midst of the £eld I 
found the bottom of an old stack of hay, and a yard of 
crooked fence around it. . I took a large flake of hay 
and laid it on some rails which I had fixed for that 
purpose, and preeped under it, to shelter myself, in 
some small measure, from the rain. I was, by this 
time, so far eidiausted by the fatigue of travelling, 
ftnd the pain of my feet, that I could not proceed 
any further; therefore I crawled under tlus flimsy 
shelter, with more pleasure than many feel in retir- 
ing to a bed of, down, hung with rich tapestry, and 
lufied to sleep by the enchantins sound or music. I 
had scarcely laid my head to the ground, before I 
was fast locked in the leaden aims of sleep. All 
things were lost to my knowledge, until about 10 o'- 
clock, when I was aroused from my profound slum- 
bers, by the repeated cries of men. When I first 
awoke, I expected that Owen and his gang had 
made pursuit after, and had overtaken me. But 
how it was possible for them to trace my route to 
this place, was wholly a mystery. I was not suffered, 
however, very long, to contemplate on this subject. 
I VI as ordered to turn out. There were three men 
around me. Owen was not one of them. I found 
that i had traveUed twenty miles since I left him; 
and therefore concluded myself out of danger from 
him, and from being known by the men who were 
with me. I was aetermined not to run into the 
same error here as I had at Gloucester, by relating 
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_ my name, tituation, &c. I demanded of the mea 
wnat they wanted of me? '^ey soon informed me, 
that their design was to carry me to Providence, 
supposing me to he an accomplice with George Irish, 
who had been committed to Providence jail, on a 
suspicion of counterfeiting bank bills. A niunber 
of his accomplices had made their escape, for the 
apprehension of whom a reward was ofiered. Being 
found by these men, in such a situation, they sus- 
pected 1 was one who had fled on the before men- 
tioned account, i endeavored to convince « them 
that so far from being an accomplice with George 
Irish, I had never seen him. i believe they were 
pretty throughly convinced of their mistake; but 
still supposed mat some extraordinary cause had 
brought me to this place; and therefore talked of 
earring me to Proviaence. i was sensible 1 should 
be recognized in that town: and of course, should 
be exposed to the danger or being carried back from 
thence to Worcester. The men perceived that 1 
was unwilling to be carried to Providence; and being 
desirous to make me turn to some account, began to 
banter me upon the price 1 would give for my libera- 
tion. I expostulatea with them upon the cruelty of 
exacting money for my liberation; but my expostu^ 
lations were in vain. I found they were bent upon 
carrying me to Providence unless I would buy them 
off. After much altercation upon the subject, they 
consented to release me for eleven dollars. 1 gave 
them the money and they went off. 

After I had got rid of my disagreeable compa- 
nions, I again walked on as well as the soreness of 
my feet would allow. I had travelled about a mile, 
when 1 began to feel extremely faint for want of 
food. I therefore determined to go into the first 
house, and obtain some refreshment, if possible. I 
accordingly entered a houise, hard by the way side, 
and asked the woman of the house, if she would 
permit me to take a dinner with her. My appear- 
ance, my lameness, &c. had a strong effect upon her 
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feelings. She gave me a pleasant dinner,, and said 
many things to sooth and comfort me. She wanted 
to know more particulars relating to my circumstan- 
ces than 1 wi^ed to communicate. After 1 had 
rested myself awhile, and was about making ready 
to compensate the good woman for her kindness and 
refreshment, she desired me to sit down for a minute. 
She then went into another room, and soon returi^ed 
with a pair of thin shoes, belonging to her husband, 
tolerably good, and presented them to me. I offer* 
ed to compensate her for the shoes and dinner ; but 
she refused to receive anything, alleging that " thy 
necessities are greater than mine ; and when thou 
seest one in distress, and hast it in thy power to re- 
lieve him, semember that he is thy brother." 

I was struck with astonishment at the nobleness, 
combmed with simplicity, of this woman's senti- 
ments. Did mankind view the relation they stand 
in to each other with these sentiments of benevo- 
lence, and act accordingly^ how changed would be 
the miseries of life, to scenes of the most pleasing 
eontemplation? There, said I, is religion, manifest- 
ed in a clearer manner than what Ridgley has dis- 
played in his whole body of Divinity. There isi 
virtue ; there is benevolence ; and finally there is 
everv thing which ennobles the human character. 

After I had left this house, I travelled on again ; 
but so great was the embarrassment I met with from 
my feet, that with all my exertion, I did not travel 
more than four miles through the remainder of that 
day. Mv feet were too much sv/olen to admit of 
my travelling with my shoes on; I was, therefore, 
under the disagreeable necessity of earring then* m * 
my hands. This was on Saturday; and I concluded, 
that resting one day without travelling, would serve 
to recruit my feet so as to be able to wear my shoes. 
And as I should have a plausible pretext for lying 
by on Sunday, I determined to appropriate that tim^ 
for such a purpose. 

] found it would be impossible for me to travel ia 
S85* 
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this counfty without giving some account of myself 
or disobliging the people at whose houses f should 
call; and Uierefore found it necessary to fix upon 
some system, and be uniform in it. To pass for an 
inhabitant of any of the towns in New England, I 
was constantly exposed to meet witu people, who 
would either be an inhabitant of, or acquainted in 
the town from whence I pretended to come; and 
this leading to a discovery of the deception, people 
would be led to form unfavorable conjectures con- 
cerning me, perhaps, more than they ought. fJndei 
these circumstances, I thought it best to pass for a 
foreigner, and lay the scene of my birtn, &c. in 
London; as the probability would be, that I should 
not often meet with my fellow townsmen of that 
place; and even should that be the case, I could still 
act my part without detection as a member of that 
great city; it being easily accounted for that I should 
not be acquainted with every individual in such a 
populous place. My birth, place of abode, &c. I 
fixed in Leadenhall-street. My real parentage, con- 
nexions, &c. I retained, only transporting them to 
London. Some account I Inust give for my leaving 
England, and coming into America, and for my 
present forlorn situation. I concluded that the real 
account, with a little alteration, would answer, only 
changing the place of action. Moreover, as this 
last information would-be considered by people in 
general, as a delicate point, they would be more 
willing to receive their information by distant hints. 
1 had determined to wear this character until I 
could introduce myself into business, and obtain an 
establiehment for my family; until I could, likewise, 
see the operations of the world towards me, under 
my real name. I expected that in this situation i 
could form a better estimate of what would be pru- 
dent for me to do, as f should then be in a capacity 
to learn the feelings of the public towards me; and 
what would be their treatment, should I discover 
myself and reassume my real character. 
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I entereda tavern and called for entertainment 
over night. Soon after I had been in the house, I 
discovered the landlord was sick. After inquiry, I 
perceived that he had the remitting fever, which I 
mentioned in the course of conversation. This , 
aroused his attention, and he enquired eagerly 
whether I was a docter? Thinking I might reap an 
advantage from this profession on this occasion, and 
being persuaded i could help the man,' I assumed 
the character of an English physican with no small 
degree of parade. I was fortunate in my adminis* 
trations, which gave seasonable and effectual re- 
lief. 

I tarried here till Monday morning, and to my no 
small satisfaction, found 1 could travel with my 
shoes on my feet. When I departed, I was reward- 
ed with a French crown for my medical assistance. 
About noon this day 1 overtook a man dressed in 
clean, neat apparel, carrying a bottle of rum. He 
accosted me in the following mtmner. ' ^ 

"Shipmate; will ye take a drop of rum to cheer 
your spirits tnis warm day .^" I did not wish to treat 
bis friendly salutation with neglect or contempt, it 
has ever been a principle by which I have wished 
to regulate my conduct, to treat the sentiments of 
benevolence with attention, let ttiem be manifested 
in ever so singular or uncouth a manner. Accord- 
ingly, I accepted the benevolent invitation of this 
Hibernian. Not being possessed with an appetite 
for rum, I only put the bottle to my mouth, and of- 
fered to return it; but my fellow-traveller refused to 
receive it until I drank again. "And now, sir, 
said he, "I am an Irishman myself. I have lived in 
thb county fourteen years. I married a fine girl here, 
and have five fine children. I tell you, sir, they are 
as likely children as any in the country; and this \b 
allowed by all. I served my time in Dublin with a 
weaver. My father was a weaver; and indeed he 
thought no little of himself at that business: but one 
bloody day I beat him a^ weaving; at which the old 
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man orthered me to fetch him a pail of wather, and 
he poor'd it on die ground. This he kept doing till 
I fetched forty pails of wather: then the old man 
took and gave me a hloody beating. At this 1 run 
off and listed for a soldier, and came into this coun- 
try. Bat, sir, you look like one in distress. Are 
ye of this country ?" My answer was in the neg- 
ative, but told him I was from London. At this th» 
Hibernian jumped towaids me, seized me by the 
hand, and shook it in such a manner as to feel that 
he was in earnest. He observed that we were old 
neighbors; for London, said he, is but a short bit 
from Dublin. 

After our mutually recognising each other for old 
neighbors, he lookea at me with an arch significance^ 
and observed, that some misfortune he presumed had 
brought me to this country. . I told him, it truly was 
so ; mat an unfortunate contest had rendered it ne- 
cessary for me to leave the country. " O ho !" said 
he, " you fought a duel?" I assented. ** By J — s," 
said he, " did you challenge him fair.^" I did. He 
then seized my hand again, and declared he was 
satisfied that I was a good fellow. " And by the 
Immortal," said he, '* you shall go home with me, 
and I will keep you a fortnight, and then will put a 
dollar into your hand. 1 am determined to fight a 
duel myself with a bloody rascal, who sold me a 
cow, and told me she was farrow, and all the time 
she had a calf in her ; and you shall go and be my 
second." 

You will readily conceive that this invitation did 
no way comport with my ifiews and desire. I had 
recourse to a number of excuses to elude the force 
of it. The Hibernian was not willing to accept any 
apology I could make ; and it was with difficulty I 
obtained my release from this knight of the bottie. 
However, after marching and countermarching some 
length of time, he gave up the pursuit, and let me 
depart with the honors of war. 

Thus I found it difficult to pass without great ob- 
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t ructions in my first essays upon the plan which I 
bad studied with so much caution, and which I 
thought might be pursued without interruption.' 
Sir, my best wishes wait on you. 



CHAP. 11. 

" Beiit on destruction, and in love with death! 
Not all these luminaries, quenchM at once. 
Were half so sad as one benighted mind. 
Which gropes for happiness, and meets despair.'* 

After I had freed myself from my troublesome 
companion, [ hastened on to Stonington-Point in 
order to find a passage to Long Island. When I 
had arrived, I found the prospect of such a passage 
not very flattering ; and therefore determined to gd 
to New- London, a town fourteen miles distant, 
where I was informed a packet ran regularly oiice 
a. week. In the course of the next day I arrived at 
New-London j where I immediately went on board 
a boat ready to sail for Long-Island. Early the 
next morning we arrived at Sag-Harbor, the only 
port of entry on this island. 

I now supposed myself on ground where I should 
no longer be exposed to the cruel lash of the enven- 
omed tongue 01 slander. I supposed myself in a sit- 
uation convenient to begin my operations in order to 
establish myself in business. I passed here for an 
Englishman lately from London, forbeanilg to sub- 
join the word new. My name was demanded. I 
told them it was Stephen £denson,(my father's name 
being Eden.) The people therefore called my 
name Edenson. 1 acquiesced in the name. 

1 began to inquire for a vacancy where a sciiool 
master was wanted. 1 had not long made the in- 
quiry, before I was accosted by a gentleman; who 
introduced himself to me by the name of Havens. 
( was infonned by the landlord of the inn where I 
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bad put up, that the gentleman was Judge HaTeni 
of Shelter Island. After inquiring whence I came, 
my education, my age, my objects, &c. he informed 
me that he lived on Shelter-Island, about three miles 
from that place; that the island contained about 
thirty families; that tbey were destitute of a school* 
and wished to engas;e an instructor: ^'therefore," 
said he, <4f you wish to accept the chance, I will 
use my influence in your behall on the island, that 
you may obtain the school. It will not be an ob- 
ject of any considerable consequence, only to give 
you a temporary standing among us, until you be> 
come acquainted with the ways and manners of the 
people of this country, and learn the objects which 
may offer for your attention." 

I accepted the offe^ made by Judge Havens, and 
took passage with him in a boat goin^ to the island. 
When I arrived, I found the island lying nearly in a 
circular form, containing, by estimation, about 8000 
acres. 'On this island lived the number of families 
as mentioned before ; among whom were three, by 
the names of Nichols, Deanng, and Havens, who 
were the chief proprietors of the island. There was 
a tavern kept by one Havens, in the middle of the 
island. He likewise kept a small store of goods in 
his house. This man possessing many singularities, 
which rendered him a person on whom the attention 
of strangers was naturally drawn, I think it neces- 
sary to give you some further description of him« 

This publican was extremely fond of being in the 
secret of every man^s business and circumstances, 
and not only so, but likewise to have it thought so 
by others. So strong was his desire for knowledge 
in all the minute circumstances which rdated to any 
one, that, whenever a stanger entered his house, his 
first conversation would be directed to his name, 
circumstances, connexions, &c. Should the stran- 
ser chance to carry a portmanteau with him, or a 
bundle of any kind whatever, he might lay his ac- 
count to have it searched, even before his face. His 
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thirst for conversation was insatiable. His ton^o 
had ^Imost become a perpetual motion, and what 
rendered him highly disagreeable was, that he was 
80 deaf that one must haUoo with great strength in 
order to make him hear any answers to his innumer* 
able questions. He was fond of shewing his sagac- . 
ity by understanding half answers, and motions of 
the headland countenance. Hence he frequently 
obtained strange ideas of the occurrences of the 
times, &c. Notwithstanding this humorous side of 
the jiicture, the reverse was drawn with many virtues. 
He was a man of unshaken integrity in all matters 
in which he was concerned, eiuier of a public or 
private nature ; much attached to order and regu- 
larity as a member of society, rigidly iust in all nis 
dealings, and a constantpromoter of the means of 
general information. Under these circumstances^ 
many laughed at his foibles, and at the same time 
revered his virtues. Mr. Nichols was born to a state 
of affluence, and. was happUy connected with a 
most agreeable family. Col. Dearing was in posses- 
sion of a large estate, encumbered with consmerable 
debts, which, by a system of -strict economy, he was 
annually decreasing. This man possessed good in- 
formation respecting his domestic matteis, beyond 
which his capacity did not extend. He was ex- 
tremely haughty, and a presbyterian bigot. 

I found the secluded situation of this island had a 
very decided influence upon the manners of its in- 
habitants. By not having that constant opportunity 
for intercourse with other parts of the world, they 
became extremely attached to their own peculiar 
manners and customs, to a degree of bigotry, which 
was very disagreeable to a stranger upon a first ac- 
quaintance. 1 found that want of ease and accessi- 
bility, of that candor and liberality, which so pecu- 
liarly characterises a people of refinement. Not- 
withstanding, when mese difficulties were once 
surmounted, I found them a people possessing many 
excellent qualities of heart. 
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The principles of economy were pretty well un- 
derstood by tne inhabitants of this . bland. Their 
soil was not so luxuriant as to preclude the necessity 
of economy. An acre of this ground would pro- 
duce, upon an average, fifteen bushels of wheat, and 
twenty-four bushels of Indian corn. It afforded a 
moderate supply of grass for neat cattle; but the 
productions of a dairy, which might be made coo- • 
siderably profitable, were entirely neglected. Their 
improvements in agriculture did not appear to be 
maKing rapid advances towards perfection. Their 
situation was under most excellent, privileges, as it 
related to marketing their produce, and obtaining 
their returns; it ever being convenient to send to 
New-York bv vessels from their owii shores. Land 
on this island sold about eight dollars the acre. 

I obtained a school at the moderate price of six 
dollars per month, together with my boarding, waso- 
ing ana lodging. I entered upon this office with no 
very sanguine expectations ol making a permanent 
establishment for myself and family. \ et it was a 
resting place from severer trials. I was retired from 
the world, and sheltered from thc^storm, which had 
been so abundantly poured upon my devoted head. 
I was in a situation, I thought, too inconsiderabW 
to raise the feelings of jealousy, or alarm the most 
selfish mind. Yet in this I labored under a mistak- 
en apprehension. A son of the inn-keeper, who 
had formerly taught a school on this island, was 
much mortified at my introduction into a place 
which he had once filled, and which he wished to 
occupy again. He considered me as a person of 
very little consequence, being poorly dressed, and 
was attentive to treat me accordingly. He frequent- 
Iv gave me invitations to assist hiin in the labors of 
the field at my leisure hours from school. He car- 
ried his politeness so far one afternoon, as to threat- 
en to turn me out of the house, if I would not as- 
sist him in raking hay. But my tranquility was not 
much injured by these circumstances, knowing this 
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8f>ark to be totally destitute of the power which he 
tnreatened to exercise ; and otherwise too iucon- 
siderable to affect my interest with the people. 

My situation was such a^ to excite the greatest 
anxiety of the inn-keeper to develope a character 
which appeared to be somewhat veiled in mystery. 
His assiduous attention to my concerns was marked 
with the most noticeable circumstances. He would 
often throw hir??* If in my way, in order to assure 
me how much h* felt interested in iny welfare, and 
likewise of the unbounded confidence I might place 
in him, in any matters which might partake of the 
nature of difiiculty or secrecy. 

B^y half answers, inuendos and shrewd suggestions, 
the old man had obtained a most surprising idea of 
my history ; and sorry am I to say it, too much was 
acted on my part, to communicate tins unfounded 
system of ideas in his mind. These were secrets of 
too great magnitude for him to comprise in his own 
breast, without pain of the greatest kind; '^therefore, 
to ease his mind of the enormous load under which 
he groaned, he imparted his trust to many of his 
friends. However, they were not convinced that 
they had obtained all the circumstances which relat- 
ed to ray life. They therefore entered into a plan 
to pursue the dbcovery; and accordingly agreed 
among themselves to persuade me to write to some 
of my acquaintance in England, or some of the 
British denominations; and uncle Jim, as the inn- 
keeper was called, was to send the letter, by the 
way of New-York, immediately to the place of des- 
tination. Uncle Jim's deafness discovered to me 
the plot which was so ingeniously concerted, and 
the part which he was to maintain in it. Being ap- 
prised of the design of this jacobin club, I easily en- 
tered into the plan, and made it a scene of ^eat 
amusement. I wrote a long letter to the Right Hon* 
orable Lord George Montague, &c. &c. : I filled 
the body of the letter with high encomiums upon 
uncle Jim and his family, more particularly his daugh^ 
26 
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ten. This was touching tarn upon a string whidl 
vibrated to vhe center of his heart. His favour- 
ite object was the beauty of his daughters and tlw 
excellency of his family. The old gentleman was 
running over full of satisfaction upon the discovery 
of these mighty state secrets. He began to contemr 

Elate the probability of his becoming known to the 
rst families in the British denominations, and of 
obtaining the whole budget of stcn ts relating to 
them; and likewise the omce of an tgent to transact 
their busines. 

These circumstances brought me into a situation 
somewhat disagreeable. I was reduced to a condi- 
tion in which 1 was obliged, in some measure, to 
eive countenance^ to those representations whidi I 
found had obtained among the people at large. The 
fact was, that for my own diversion, I had given 
rise to those ridiculous ideas which had taken such 
deep root in the minds of those who were concerned 
in the letter plot, that I found no small degree of 
danger in receding from the ground which I had first 
taken. 

As I became more acquainted with the people on 
this island, I found their curiosity more exercised in 
penetrating the secrets of mv pretended history. 
Their contmued questions on this subject growing 
more and more irksome, 1 found, that by my own 
imprudence, I had involved myself in a disagreeable 
and ridiculous situation. 

About this time I became acc^uainted with a mail 
called Docter Havens, possessing this appellation 
by courtesy, rather than by merit in the science of 
medicine. He put two of his children under my 
care as an instructor. As his character will appear 
several times in the course of this narrative, it will 
be necessary to give you some general sketch of this 
man, previous to my proceeding to particulars in 
whidi he was concerned. As 1 have hinted, this 
man was very ignorant; of a mind, by nature, sor- 
ded and downish in the extreme; possessing no 
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feelings of delicacy or propriety; yet very ambi* 
tious of introducing liis family iuto the high and more 
liefined circles of lue. Being governed by no prin- 
ciple^ he ever used such means as came in his way, 
to further his objects, without any reference to their 
quality or merit. He would appear generous and 
hospitable to such characters as he thought would 
promote his interests, or further his objects; but to 
others he appeared in the native hue of selfish pe- 
nury. 

You will readily conclude that a man of this cast 
would not be idle under circumstances ofsuchakind 
as those in which I was involved. Often I had in- 
vitations of the warmest kind to make his house mv 
home. When I made him visits, I was treated with 
a degree of hospitality truly grateful. 1 often found 
him indirectly hintms that my present situation of 
apparent proverty £d not preclude my attention 
and si^ccess among the ladies who were standing in 
, the market for marriage, (by the way, the Doctor 
had two daughters in that predicament) and of in- 
troducing myself into business, by which I could 
maintain a family, and support a reputation of credit 
among the people; observing with great sagacity, 
how different matters of such a nature were in this 
country from what they were in England. He gave 
me an invitation of commencing business in partner- 
ship with one of his sons, in the mercantile line: ob- 
serving that, could I raise 5001. by the help of my 
friends, he would let one of his sons carry on the 
business for me for half the profits; intimating that 
such an offer was generous on his side, as the weight 
of the business would lie upon his son, until I should 
become acquainted with the mode of doing busi- 
ness in America. 1 found to my surprise, the most 
pointed enmity existing between this maii and his 
only brother, who y^as his nearest neighbor, and 
also between the two families. I was by no means 
backward in manifesting my astonishment upon 
Uie occasion; but by the representation of the Doc* 
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tor and his family, was given to understand that his 
brother Constant was, of all the yarious works of 
nature, the worst, the most unnatural and inhuman. 
This reason quieted m^ astonishment, but did not 
satisfy my feelings. Fmally, the clownish bluntness 
of the old Doctor served to cover many vices of the 
mind, which would have been suspected sooner in 
one possessed of politer manners. 

This man was as avaricious for information into 
the subject of secret history as his namesake, the 
inn-keeper; but their motives ibr obtaining this in- 
formation were very different. The one sought it 
for the gratification of internal feelings; the other 
for the opportunity of turning such a circumstance 
to his advantage in adding to his property, or pro- 
moting the advancement of his famuy. The Doctor 
had no embarrassment of delicacy to surmount: he 
came immediately to the point, and insisted, sans 
eeremonie, to be initiated mto the whole system of 
secrecy. He was not to be turned off by a polite 
evasion, or an intimation that the matters, into 
which he inquired, were not to be divulged. His 
professions ot friendship were unbounded; his as- 
siduities of attention were innumerable, and' his 
feelings really appeared to be interested in my be- 
half. He gained my confidence so far, as fully to 
believe that his professions were sincere, notwith- 
standing many intimations from others relating to 
his general character. Yet I never esteemed him as 
a confidential friend, owing to his want of abilities 
more than uprightness, in my view. 

Judge HavenS was another character who made 
his appearance upon the stage of action at this time; 
but performed a very different part from the others 
who have been already mentioned. He was a man 
of science, and in no way affected with the mania of 
discovering secrets. A close application to study 
had produced in him a habit of appearing absent in 
company, unless the subject of conversation tiumed 
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CQ)on some branch of science; then he became an- 
imated and instructive. . 

He lived somewhat secluded from common ac^ 
cess, owing to his continual perseverance in the pur- 
suit of science. His genius was not brilliant; out 
his unabating industry supplied the defect. He 
thought with metaphysical accuracy upon every sub- 
ject which he undertook to investigate; which often 
produced too great a degree of refinement in his 
theories for the convenience of practice. Hd was ^ 
man of delicate feelings, though not so suddenly 
moved as many others of a more volatile consitution. 
His integrity as a public character was inviolate. As 
a private companion, be was i)leasing and agree- 
able; and, as a member of society ^ he was useful 
and beneficial. 

This was the pleasing side of the portrait. The 
reverse was not greatly darkened. His temper par- 
took som^wh^t of the obstinate. He was ambitious 
of popularity, and somewhat timid in pursuing those 
measures which might render him unpopular, how- 
ever justice misht call for them. In some of his 
transactions in Sie field of love, his moral rectitude 
had been censured by the inhabitants of the vicinity; 
and as that was a subject of too mxich delicacy for 
me to introduce to him, I never heard his observations 
upon it, and therefore had but a partial idea of the 
matter. 

Thus stood the principal characters with whom I 
was immediately concerned as an instructor for tlieir 
children. I pursued the business with cFose applica- 
tion ; and, as I flattered myself, with a decree of 
reputation. I had not continued long in this situa- 
tion, before my kind entertainer, uncle Jim, intro- 
duced the idea of my writing for the periodical pub- 
lications of the press. This subject did not find an 
agreeable place in my mind. 1 was a stranger in 
the place ; ignorant of the prevalent ideas of the 
country, their political and^moral character. ^ More- 
over, (stiange as it may seem from my conduct) I 
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wished to remain as little known in this place u 

rossible, and therefore declined the proposal. Yet 
found ilie old gentleman so tenaciously attached 
to the plan, that I was quite surprised ; however, 
from the drift of his discourse upon the subject, I 
had concluded that his idea was, to appear himself 
as the author of the business, proposing to copy 
the pieces in his own hand writing, previous to their 
going to the press, and%to have the matter known 
only between him and me. The old gentleman, on 
this occasion, not only professed a great disposition 
for secrecy on his part, but also enjoined the ^like on 
me, in the most pointed and earnest manner. 

Under this view of the matter, I consented to his 
proposal. I began my literary task under the name 
of the Philanthropist. I had proceeded as far as 
the fourth or fifth number, before any thing of note 
took place in consequence of tliese publications, 
excepting the pleasure which uncle Jim apparently 
enjoyed m transacting the business, under the veU 
of secrecy. At lengtTi, a clergyman of Southamp- 
ton, taking the alarm at some sentiments here mani- 
fested, published a very spirited answer to tliem. A 
reply on my part was then unavoidable. The cler- 
gyman answered my reply, and I rejoined to his 
answer. By this time the attention of the public 
was excited to Uie controversy, more than to the 
merit of the publications ; ana they were of course 
anxious to know the combatants. It was known at 
the printing-office, that uncle Jim uniformly brought 
the Philanthropist for publication; and also that the 
manuscripts were ever in his hand writing. These 
circumstances turned the eyes of the public upon 
him; and he possessed the fortitude, for some time, 
to retain the secret; but at length it became a bur- 
den too heavy for him to support alone. Therefore 
he imparted it to some of his intimate friends, who 
compassionately relieved him from the cumber, by 
dissolving the charm of secrecy, and giving the 
matter to the public. 
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I now found a retreat the only p>ice of safety; 
and therefj^re withdrew my lucubrations from the 
press; and here ended the matter, as it related to 
me in the character of the Philanthropist. But I 
had, by this time, excited the attention of the pub- 
lic, and every one was ready to make his own com- 
ments upon a character so new; having, by direct 
and indirect means, given myself a character very 
novel ; and my intimate friends had highly embel- 
lished the superstructure which my fancy had rear- 
ed. There were almost as many different opinions 
concerning me as there were persons to form them. 
But none of the various conjectures happened to 
light on the identical chai-acter which I had sustain- 
ed in reality, though the publications from Worces- 
' ter relating to my confinement, trial, and escape, 
were among this people. 

I found no prospect of making an establishment 
for my family on this island, the encouragement for 
instructing was so small; and as that was an object 
4C f the utmost consequence to me, I turned my atten- 
ti6n to some other place. 1 made application for a 
birth, when my time should expire on Shelter Island, 
at a number of places; and at length found an open- 
ing in a parish called Bridghamton, a part of South- 
hampton, on Long-Island. At this place I engag- 
ed to teach a school at the price of twelve dollars 
fer month, without the privilege of board or any of 
its appendages. J engaged to begin this scl\ool in 
two weeks after the time of my teaching the other 
should expire, which time of intermission I had de- 
termined to appropriate to the purpose of revisiting 
my family, and learning the operation of things 
since I had left them. As this time approached, my 
anxiety to put my intended visit into execution in- 
creased to such a degree as to deprive me of sleep. 

I lived, at this time, iii the family of Judge Ha- 
vens. I endeavored to enter into his character and 
disposition ; and to penetrate the governing ptlnci- 
ples by which he was actuated. After I had satisfi- 
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ed my mind upon these heads, I determined to lay 
open to his view the whole of my situation, and 
consult him upon that line of conduct wliicli Le 
should think adviseable, in ord^^r to answer the ob- 
ject which lay so near my heart. 1 had fixed upon 
the time, in my own mind, to unfold this circum- 
stance. I came prepared from school at the intended 
time to put in force this resolution. But while I 
walked leisurely from the school-house to my lodg- 
ings, which was about one hundred rods, it occur- 
red to my mind into what a disagreeable situation 
I had once been involved by communicating such 
a secret; how possible, and even how probable 
it was I might be deceived in ray expectations from 
Judge Heavens, notwithstanding my favorable pre- 
dictions towards him : how often I had been egre- 
giously deceived by the conduct of certain charac- 
ters wnenthc prospects of life were changed; how 
lie must be surprised at coming to the knowledge of 
real facts relatmg to me. Under this view of the 
matter, I shrunk oack from the scene, and durst not 
proceed. I concluded still to let matters of this 
kind lie in a state of secrecy, until I had been back 
to Charlton, and learned the feelings and sentiments 
of mankind concerning me. 

My time of engagement was almost expired. I 
soon expected to recross the Sound, and measure 
back my former steps to Charlton. This last part 
of my time seemed to move with leaden feet. I nad 
not heard from my family, connexions, or acquain- 
tance, since I left them. I had not v/fitten to them, 
nor had I dared to inquire after them,* or any of the 
inhabitants living in that part of the World. There- 
fore my desire to see them was beyond the power 
of language to express. At this moment, when my 
wishes were almost gratified ; when the object of 
my most earnest desire was almost within my pow- 
er, I was suddenly taken sick with the remitting 
fever. 

This stroke was too much for my utmost fortitude 
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to endure. I sunk under it. I felt the weakness of 
a child. It struck me in a part which I was not pre- 
pared to defend. I could not bear the thought of 
submitting to a fit of sickness at the present junc^ 
ture ; but sad necessity taught me that I must en- 
dure what I could not avert. My fond prospects 
were blasted ; the painted vision of enjoyment fled 
from my view. The little money whicn I had, with 
so much perseverance, scraped together^or my 
small excursion into the country, was likely to be 
aU swallowed up by the expenses of sickness, which 
must eventuaUy preclude the possibility of my re- 
turning to my family. These .circumstances, which 
foreboaed the most dismal prospects, left but little 
consolation to my feelings. The fever and melan- 
choly made rapid havoc of my constitution. 

Under these circumstances. Doctor Havens made 
me the offer of quarters and attendance athishouse, 
until my recovery, ^ I accepted his offer, and was 
removed to his house accordingly. As I had ever 
been averse to loading the stomach with medicine in 
cases of sickness, I now pursued the same course, 
and invariably adhered to my old maxim, of *' giv- 
ing nature her way," until the ninth day, when, by 
the help of a generous constitution, the fever formed 
a crisis, nature predominated, and the disorder abat- 
ed. Doctor Havens was willing to give himself airs 
of consequence from this epeedy decision in my fa- 
vor, although he had only ^iven me two potions of 
the' cortex Pern, and that after the fever had abated. 
I was so far recovered as to set out on my intended 
journey on the twelth day of my sickness, much 
against the advice of Doctor Havens. Before my 
departure, I called upon the Doctor for my bill for 
board, attenda^nce, &c, ; his answer was to the fol- 
lowing eflect, (viz.) that as twenty shillings was 
due to me from him for schooling his children, and 
as he expected to, send them to me again, at > Bridg- 
hanipton, and to receive special attention to. them 
at all leisure hours^ he would rest the discharge of 
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Diy bill upon that ground. I acquiesced witl^ hk 
proposal, under an apprehension of his having his 
full due ; the price of boarding, washing and lodg- 
ing being eight shillings per week ; and as I was at 
the Doctor's two weeks only, and my situation such 
as not to cause a creat degree of special trouble, I 
considered the addition of eight shillings more per 
week to be a full compensation for my receipts. 
Thereipre, as his bill under this settlement would 
amouiTC to thirty-two shillings, there would remain a 
ballance of twelve shihings in his favor, which he 
expected, and did receive by my extra attention to 
his children afterwards. 

I was somewhat disappointed when I called upon 
the Doctor for a settlement. By the course of his 
conversation, when I came to his house, he clearly 
intimated tliat he would make me welcome to the 
favor. And moreover, his abundant professions of 
friendly attention were sufficient to induce me to 
expect that he would not demand pay for my board- 
ing, &c. ; considering my peculiar situation, (he 
being a man himself in easy circumstances) and the 
particular and pointed declarations of friendly as- 
sistance which ne had miade, almost at every time 1 
liad seen him during my residence on the island. 
However, I esteemed his demand no more than 
strictly just, and considered his calculations to be- 
friend me, operating in some other channel, to 
which I had not yet been introduced. 

The time had now expired in which I was to be- 
gin my schoi^ at Bridghampton. However, I could 
not reconcile my mind to tne idea of relinquishing 
my visit to my family ; and accordingly sent on 
word that sickness had disenabled me from opening 
my school so soon, by a fortnight, as my engage- 
ment had specified. Under these circumstances I 
entered on board the boat to recross the Sound Jo 
New-London, having given the people to under- 
stand that I liad heard of a certain fnend of mine 
being somewhere in the state of Massachusetts; 
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to whom it was very necessary for me to make a 
visit. 

I was entrusted with some letters to a gentleman 
in New-London ; and immediately after my arrival 
in the city, it being 5 o'clock P. M. the same day, 1 
set about discharging the trust by delivering the 
letters. When I arrived in New*London, I felt 
fearful of being known, and wished to be seen as 
little as possible. 

The reason of this desire was of the following 
nature, viz. being in doubt of the operation which a 
knowledge of my real character would have upon 
the feelings of the people where I had engaged to 
teach a school ; and likewise ignorant of the repre- 
sentations the public would make on that head ; I 
did not wish vet to put the matter to a trial, until 1 
should have further opportunity to establish myself 
in the place. There were people with me from 
Long-Island, and therefore should I be recognized 
by any in New-London, it would develope the busi- 
ness immediately to those who were witn me, and 
the knowledge of this matter would reach Bridg- 
hampton previous to my return. 

Thus stood matters in New-London. I had de- 
termined to deliver the letters and immediately leave 
town. I accordingly set out for the house of Gen- 
eral Huntington, the gentleman to whom the letter 
was directea, in company with one of those who 
came with mc from Long-Island. This compan- 
ion I wished handsomely to drop, but found myself 
unable. As I was walkihg through the street, I ob- 
served a number of gentlemen standing together, 
and observing me with attention. I immediately 
concluded that I was discovered and known. How- 
ever, I walked by without appearing to notice them; 
when I heard one of them uttering with an empha- 
sis, " By G — d it is Burroughs." This satisfied me 
as to the truth of my first conjecture. 1 wished, 
more and more, my companion gone ; but to no 
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purpose ; he still remained with mo in spite of all 
my efforts to the contrary. 

I found that those who had observed me with so 
much attehtion were following after me, and contin- 
ued at but a short distance, until I came to the house 
of General Huntington. When I went into thii 
house, they made a stand in the street before the 
door, until I came out ; when they immediately 
came up to me, and, in the language of friendship, 
inquired after my health. I was agreeably surpris- 
ed to find two of my college class-mates amqpg the 
number, who were practising attornies, attending 
'the Supreme Court sitting in New-London. 

When they accosted me by my name, I gave them 
to understand they were mistaken. The greater 
part understood the reply, and went away as though 
satisfied with being convinced of their mistake ; yet 
one, by the name of Bulkey , one of the before men- 
tioned college class-mates, remained firm to his in- 
tegrity, and declared that he knew it to be me : 
" that he thought it to be me before he heard me 
speak ; but since then was entirely certain." At 
this moment, there was passing by a man by the 
name of Hyde, a new made Justice of the Peace, 
belonging to Norwich, who being led into the sub- 
ject by Bulkey, manifested an ardent desire of con- 
vincing the world how prompt he was in the execu- 
tion of his peace-olfice. He called for assistance, 
laid hold of me by their help, and conveyed me to 
the Attorney -General, Mr. Coit My companion 
from Long- Island was terrified at seeing aU this ; 
and learned nothing more than that I had changed 
my name, he came up to me with a woful aspect on 
his countenance, and said, " A'nt you sorry you 
chai^ged your name?" . 

The others who had first accosted me, and more 
particularly, William Hart, my college acquaintance, 
concluding where Hyde and his gang were convey- 
ing me, hastened to the Attorney-General before we 
arrived, in time sufficient to give him a just state- 
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ment of the matter. When we arrived at the house 
of Mr. Coit,'I fqundalarge gathering already there. 
I had now given myself over as loat. I concluded 
that my detention and reconveyance back to Wor- 
cester, were quite certain. The extreme state of 
weakness to wnich I was reduced by sickness ren- 
dered Uie prospect of escape hopeless. I saw the 
rigor of my confinement increased, and the severity 
of my punishment hy no means diminished. I saw 
s^nother series of cruel sufierings before mc, of which 
I could not even conjecture an end. Hyde exulted 
much in the part he had acted, concluding, as 1 
readily understood, from his conversation, Uiat he 
bad done himself immortal honor. He took the ut- 
most pains to exhibit me to the view of the surround- 
ins; spectators as a monster of iniquity, and as a de- 
Yilincarnate, in order to enhance his own merit in 
the act of confining me from society. He told many 
anecdotes relating to me ; of my stealing horses, 
committing rapes, &c. &c. With all, he wound up, 
with an anecdote of his own experience. *'When 
I was riding through the state of New-Hampshire, 
some years since," said Hyde, " I saw a man stand- 
ing in his door at Charlestown, who took me to be 
Burroughs.* I was on a very iine horse, and the man 
called out to me, Burroughs, where did you get that 
horse? I made no answer, but rode on ; when the 
man called again. Damn you Burroughs, if you do 
not stop, I will stop you ! But continuing still to 
ride on, the man ran after me, and overtook me ; 
when I turned about, and demanded what he want- 
ed. The man, by this, discovering his mistake, beg- 
fed my pardon, observing, I thought it was one 
(urrougbs, a great horse thief ; and 1 have no no- 
tion of being stopped as I ride the country on such 
a feUow's account." 

After Hyde had ended this harrangue, the Attor- 
ney-General demanded if my name was Burroughs. 
I told him it was. He enquired further if I h ad been 
^ *'£M]uii« Hyde waaabpui 5 feel 8 incbet high. 
27 
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confined in Worcester jail, and from dience liad 
made my escape. My answer was in the affirma- 
tive. He then den^anded where I had been since ; 
what doing, where going, &c. To which I gave 
him a simple statement of the truth. He then made 
a reply which will leave a grateful monument of 
esteem in my mind, so long as his name is retained 
in my powers of recollection. " Mr. Burroughs, 
we in Connecticut feel ourselves interested in the 
fate of every man, and wish him to he happy in 
promoting his own good, combined with that of so- 
ciety ; and where we find him making that his object, 
we wish to assist him forward, rather than throw 
any obstacle in his pursuit. As this appears to have 
been your object for the summer past, and as yoa 
are still incUned to pursue it, it is my duty to encour- 
age such a pursuit, and not hinder it ; therefore you 
may consider yourself at liberty to depart. I have 
heard your history. I have been made acquainted 
with your trials at W.orcester. I have wished, and 
still wish you a happier lot." 

At this instant I felt the weight of a mountain re- 
moved from my mind. All the horrid prospects of 
confinement, punishment, &c. immediately vanished. 
The sunshine of hope burst with fiill spendor upon 
my soul, and filled me with so great a measure of 
joy, that, in my debilitated situation, it almost over- 
powered my strength : and, with difficulty, I pre- 
vented myself from fainting. Indeed, sir, it was a 
state of enjoyment so great as to render it truly 
painful. The prospect Sashed on my mind the idea 
of again enjoy mg my family, connexions, and so- 
ciety ; and the possibility of maintaining them, 
by my industry, without danger of being interrup- 
ted. 

I returned to Mr. Coit my warmest acknowledg- 
ments of gratitude for his humanity. Yet my tongue 
did not utter the thousandth part of what my heart 
dictated. I was overcome. A universal tremor 
shook my frame; and I was glad of a momenta 
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ease by zetiring, and hiding my feelings in iny own 
bosom* When I had left JVJr. Coit, and arrived at 
the Coffee-house for lodgings over night, I found 
there *my Long-Island companion, who, finding me 
liberated from confinement, began to think that 
changing one's name was not so flagrant a Violation 
of the laws of Connecticut as he had, at first, ap- 
prehended. I stated to him my desire that he would 
not, on his return, make any mention of the occur* 
renee, or that he knew any thing relating to my 
possessing another name. He promised a compli- 
ance, and much to my surprise, Kept the secret in- 
violate. 

Early next morning, I went on board a packet- 
boat going up the river, as far as the little city of 
Norwich, fourteen miles directly on my way to 
Charlton, where we arrived about noon. After our 
arrival, I immediately set out on foot, and reached 
fourteen miles further that afternoon. I put up at a 
house where the people were strangers, as I then 
conceived, in the town of Canterbury. During the 
course of the evening, by some conversation that 
passed in the family, I beean to conjecture that I 
was in the house of an old acquaintance of my fa- 
ther. Previous to my retiring to bed, the man of the 
house came home, who was before absent ; and I 
readily recognized the countenance of Doctor 
Knight, although I had not seen him since I was of 
the age of seven, being about the space of twenty 
years. 

The Doctor conducted me to the bed where I was 
to sleep, and I embraced that opportunity to discov- 
er myself to him, hoping to gain some inteligence 
which might be of consequence, either relating to 
my family, or the public opinion,and measures wnich 
had been taken smce I left the country. I was, 
however, unsuccessful in my object, not gainii^g any 
intelligence upon either of those points. I arose 
early next morning, and departed, after being mad& 
welcome, by the Doctor, to my lodging. 
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I found a fev^r perpetually hanging about me, and 
the wqpy of travelling constantly increasing it. 
But my feelings were so much interested in pursu- 
ing my journey, that my judgment had lost its force ; 
and 1 travelled with an unubating diligence, untU 
midnight, when, to my no small satisfaction, I ar- 
rived to the abode of my family. This scene I shall 
never presume to describe. Your own fruitful im- 
agination will do more justice to the subject than is 
possible for the power of language to perform. 

I tarried here two days, and found my health con- 
stantly declining. I began to grow alarmed, under 
an apprehension that I might have a severe confine- 
ment by sickness in this place, and by Uiat means, 
be discovered, and committed to Worcester jaiL 
Therefore I procured a friend, to carry me on horse- 
back, into the state of Connecticut, where we ar- 
rived about midnight, at the house of a distant rela- 
tion in the town of Thompson. Here I tarried un- 
til the close of the next evening, and then b^gan my 
journey again on foot. However, I found my weak 
ness so great, I could not proceed more than two 
miles that night. I stopped at a house about 9 
o'clock in the evening, and went to bed immediate- 
ly ; but founcl little rest through the night. A fit 
of the fever and ague came on me ; and after that 
the sweat poured from every part of my body in the 
most copious eifusion. In the morning I was scarce- 
ly able to rise from my bed. However, I dressed 
myself, and after procuring horses, I again set off 
for Plainfield, about twelve miles distant, in order to 
take the stage from thence to Norwich. 1 arrived 
here about noon, but so very weak that I was under 
the necessity of going immediately to bed. Indeed 
my disorder began to increase so rapidly, that I 
pretty much despaired of returning to Long-Island 
for the present, and concluded that I must be con- 
fined by a fit of sickness. A fit of the fever and 
ague came on me again and after that the copious 
discharge of sweat. 1 felt more at ease wi»en the 
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sweat had ceased, but by no means strengthened. 
However, I determined to set forward again at the 
arrival of the stage. 

About 4 o'clock in the afternoon I took a seat in 
the stage, and set off for Norwich. I found in the 
stage a gentleman of the law from Boston, travel* 
ling to the west. After some introductory conver- 
sation, I was satisfied that I was not recognized by 
him, although we had formerly known each other. 

^ After I was satisfied in this respect, I gradually in-* 
troduced, as though by accident the topic of con- 
versation which lay near my heart, (viz.) the singu- 

. lar trial of one Burroughs, at the sitting of the Su- 
preme Coiirt at Worcester in their April term. I 
manifested some surprise at the conducting this trial 
by the court, if I had been rightly informed into the 
matter. He allowed my information to be correct, 
but defended their conduct by the singularity of the 
character they * had to deal with. His ideas upon 
that subject were of the following nature, viz. 

'^ This Burroughs was, of all characters vou ever 
heard mention made, the most singular. He has led 
a course of the most barefaced and horrid crimes of 
any man living, even from his childhood, to such a 
degree, that his own father has desired the courts to 
shew him no favor, and wishes, for the good of so- 
ciety, to have him confined perpetually, as^the only 
possible means to prevent that course of horrid trans 
gressions which he has perpetrated ever since he has 
been capable of acting. After an innumerable train 
of instances in which he was guilty of stealing, coun- 
terfeiting, robbing, adultery, &c. &c. he was appre- 
hended and sent on to the Castle. In tliis situation, 
as though confinement had made him ten-fold worse 
than formerly, he often threw the whole garrison in- 
to a state of alarm ; burnt the buildings ; wounded 
the soldiers, some, it was supposed mortally ; and 
finally made his escape: no property was secure 
from his grasp ; no virtue was proof against his 
wiles, even to Bi^ch a measure that he became &. 
27* 
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general nuisance to society : and the country arae 
in its own defence and connhed hiin in jaiL 

" Such a character you wili not wond»-r was very 
obnoxious to the court, and they found It necessary 
to take the most decided measures to brmg him to 
justice ; for even under this load of infamy, he. had 
planned his matters with that address and dexterity, 
by means of the testimony of his accomplices, that, 
with tte utmost difficulty, the court obtained his 
condemnation. After that they determined to lay 
a sentence upon him that should keep him confined 
for a long time ; but in vain. He soon made his 
escape, and is now acting the same scenes of excess 
over again. Finally, you cannot enter into the 
merits of this trial, so as to understand it thoroagh- 
Iv, unless you should become really acquainted with 
the villain ; then you would be sensible that too 
too great exertions could not be m^de against him." 

The carriage at this moment broke down ; and 
all the passengers were under a necessity of baiting, 
until another was brought to take them up. Under 
this situation, William Hart Esq. came riding up, 
and saluted me by the name of "Burroughs." 
Aghast and astonished, the poor lawyer rolled hia 
eyeballs in wild dismay. The apparition of Mac- 
beth's Ghost would not have been so terrible to this 
son of the long rope, as the sight of that identical 
man, whose picture he had so pleasingly drawn. 
" He believea he could walk to Norwich much easier 
than wait for the carriage." He made his obeisance 
to the company, and marched off. As low as my 
spirits had been reduced by the gloomv prospects 
presented by my increasing sickness, I felt them ex- 
hilerated by this curious circumstance. 1 laughed 
aloud, which conveyed the sensations of my heart 
to this knight of romance ; but he did not tarry for 
any further explanation. He pursued his course 
with diligence, aiid was sOon out of sight. 

We were directly reseated in another carriage^ 
and drove on wirii speed : but did not overtake our 
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lawjjrer. He had either stopped by the way, or 
made greater progress on foot than is common 
for men who are not impelled by extraordinary mo- 
tives. 

The stage set me down at Norwich-Landing, and 
continued its route to the town. This night I found 
the fits of fever and ague increasing,and my strength 
continuaDv abating. The next morning it was with 
difficulty I reached the boat bound to New-London, 
where we arrived about two o'clock P. M. I here 
found that I could not proceed any further, but must 
submit to the force of sickness, and lie by until I 
should be better able to move. 



CHAP. m. 

F WILL here leave the course of my journey, and go 
back a little, to take notice of some circumstances 
necessary to be noted in order for you to entertain 
a clear idea of my present prospects, and future 
hopes. As the object of maKing provision for my 
famUy was the prevailing wish of my heart, I had 
flattered myself that the salary which I sliould re- 
ceive for the school would be sufFcient, with close 
economy, to support us, in some small state of com- 
fort, under this view I had proposed the plan of 
•moving my family to Long-Island; but, previous to 
such a measure, my wife's father had agreed to 
make me a visit, to view my prospects, and then 
determine whether prudence would allow of such 
an attempt. As the money which I was to receive 
fox the school was the only dependence which I had, 
1 fek not very sanguine in my hopes at this time, be- 
cause, as long as 1 should remain sick and unable 
to teach the school, I was earning no money; and 
was moreover, involving myself in debts which 
must be discharged with the first money I could raise 
from my labors. My sickness would probably pre- 
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yent my keeping the school where I bad engaged, 
as the proprietors wished to have it opened, at fur- 
thest, by that time, and I bad presumed already to 
overrun it by a fortnight. 

I was confined, by sickness, about a week in 
New-London, before I found myself recruited in 
any measure. As I felt extremel;^ anxious to gain 
intelligence relating to the school m Bridghampton, 
a matter on which much depended in my then present 
Situation, I once more attempted to cross the Sound. 
I found the motion of tlie boat very irksome; and 
before I had reached the Long-Island side, 1 was 
again attacked with a severe visit of the fever and 
ague, attended with the most violent effusions of 
sweat immediately succeeding. After I had again 
arrived at Sag-Harbor, I betook myself to bed, and 
after the space of &y^ or six. hours found myself so 
far recruited as to be able to ride to Bridshamp- 
ton. When I arrived at this place, I found they 
ftad engaged another instructor despairing of my 
return, and he had appointed the day for opening 
the school. 

This circumstance was a matter of great disap- 
pointment, inasmuch as I could not proceed further 
for want of money or health. I represented my sit- 
uation of distress vO the person, Johnson by name, 
who had engaged the school, with some hope that 
he would rehnquish his appointment, and look for 
another situation ; but all to no purpose. He rema in- . 
ed steadfast in his resolution, and all entreaties were 
ineffectual. I now concluded my labors were at an 
end; that I had nothing left but to wait patiently the 
time of my exit from these continued scenes of wo. 

« Nor dreadful tlie transition ; though the miod. 

An artist at creating 8elP>a!arm8, 

Rich in expedients for inquietude. 

Is prone to paint in dreadful. Who can take 

Death's portrait tmet Tlie tyrant never sat. 

Our sketch all random strokes, conjecture all; 
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Close flhiitfl the grave, nor telb one single tule. 
Death, and his image, risitig in tlie- brain, 
Bear faint reseinbtance ; never are alike; 
Fear shocka tlie pencil ; £incy bvies excess. 
Dark ignorance is lavisii of her shades; 
And these tlie formidable picuire draw." 

In this situation I lay two days, unable to rise 
from my bed. I found the people in this place de- 
sirous of my instructing their school, if they could 
by any means get rid of their en^gement with 
Johnson. They had formed a favorable idea of my 
performance in that line by the character I had sus- 
tained in that capacity on Shelter-Island, the place 
being only five miles distant, and Johnson being a 
total stranger in the country. Therefore the people 
of this district sent to another part of the town, who 
were destitute, and wanted a schoolmaster, inform- 
ing them that one was to be had by applying imme- 
diately, and mentioned Johnson as the person. It 
was likewise mentioned to him that application 
would be made from another part of the town, where 
the presumption was much stronger in his favor for 
high wages, &c. Johnson eagerly swallowed this 
bait, ana accepted the invitation mimediately after 
it was given. The committee who were appointed 
for this purpose, learning, however, that tnere was 
another person present, who was a candidate for a 
schoolmaster, and who they found, was to teach the 
school in the middle district, provided they could get 
Johnson off their hands, began to query about the 
propriety of having the choice themselves rather 
than the middle district, seeing Johnson was already 
engaged. This motion, I found, by no means com- 
porting with the feelings of Johnson, or the people 
of the middle district. He wished to take the wes- 
tern school, and the i^eople of the middle district 
wished the same. This produced a warm alterca- 
tion between the two committees ; but they finally 
agreed upon me as the person to decide the contest $ 
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and I chose to abide where I was. This accoi^ngly 
settled the dispute. What influenced my choice 
was, the solicitation of Johnson, who was now as 
anxious to leave this situation, as I was the day her 
tore to have him. 

In a few days, I ivas so far recovered as to begin 
my school. My health, however, was so low as 
obliged me frequently to lay it by, sometimes for 
the space of half a day, and sometimes for a whole 
day. As this was a stage upon which some of the 
most surprising transactions were performed of any 
I have met with, it will be necessar]^ to give you an 
idea of the leading characters of this place. 

And I will begin with a person that will appear 
most frequently, and who performed the most con- 
spicuous part in those matters particularly relating 
to me, VIZ. Rev. Aaron Wooiworth. He was a 
clergyman, settled in the ministerial office at Bridg- 
hampton, and who resided near me, during my con- 
tinuance in this place. This man was about the 
age of eight and twenty ; had been the preacher to 
this people about six years ; had a wife and three 
children. His wife was the daughter of the aged 
and venerable Doctor Buel, minister of East-Hamp- 
ton, a town adjoining ; and was, like her father, a 
person of good natural disposition, though posses- 
'sing moderate abilities. Mr. Wool worm was of 
small stature, diminutive in his appearance, his fea- 
tures somewhat irregular, but his countenance dis- 
playing a great share of vivacity and spirit. His 
voice in conversation and in preaching was harsh 
and unharmonious. His gestures and deportment, 
at first view, were somewhat awkward ana clumsy ; 
but beyond this was soon discovered apleasing com- 
panion, and interesting associate. His genius was 
brilliant ; his mind was active and full of enterprise. 
As a reasoner, he ,was close and metaphysical, but 
as a declaimer, he was bungling ana weak* His 
passion for an unlimited influence over the minds of 
nis parishioners was so great, that every other feel- 
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ing fell a sacrifice to it. Any circumstance ttiac oo- 
structed this favorite motive he sought to remove^ be 
the consequences what they might. He was impa- 
tient of contradiction, and easily irritated. He had 
a thirst for associating with such characters as were 
rich, or who even made a splendid appearance ; 
hence his intimate associates were the following 
charactei^, viz. Deacon Hedges, a man of extensive 
property, of small abilities, either natural or acquir- 
ed ; the whole of his information being comprised 
in his own circle of property. This man was avja- 
ricious in th^ extreme, 8ordi«! and clownish. Yet no 
man made more flaming pretensions to the exercises 
of religion than he. He ever took the lead in pub- 
lic worship in' the absence of the clergvman. One 
would draw the idea from his prayers, that he really 
was but a sojourner in this world, seeking for anoth- 
er and better country ; and that he viewed all things 
in it as dross and dung. Yet to see the same man, 
on another day, one would be led to conclude that 
this world was his god, and its goods his inher- 
itance. I will relate one or two anecdotes con- 
cerning this man, and pass from the disagreeable 
picture. 

At a certain time, a man from New- York had bar- 
gained for all the cheese belonging to Deacon Hedg- 
es, at the price of six pence the pound, and had 
paid him some earnest money, but had not taken 
the cheese away. A few days after, another man, 
on the same busincbs, called on the Deacon, aQd of- 
fered him seven pence per pound. The Deacon 
seemed somewhat embarrassed, and to hesitate ; but 
finally told the man that his cheese was all engaged. 
Upon this the man was retiring^ but the Deacon ob- 
served, before he had left the house, that it was pos- 
sible Mrs. Hedges might have some cheese for sale. 
The man stopped, and the Deacon went into anoth- 
er room, where he remained some time : and at 
length Mrs. Hedges made her appearance, and sold 
three thousand weight of cheese for seven pence per 
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pound ; and when the other man called for his cheese 
the Deacon had but two hundred and fifty weight 
that he could possibly spare* 

At a certain time the Deacon was sick, and appa- 
rently nigh unto death. Under this situation he was 
visited by a Jew, who bore him no very great afiec- 
tion*; and was asked whether he felt himself willing 
to submit to the stroke of death. To which the 
Deacon very readily answered in the affirmative. 
" Vel, vel," said the Jew, " you be one very remark- 
able man. You be viUing to die yourself, and all 
your neighbors be villing you sbould." 

Judge Hurlbut occupied the second place in Mr. 
Woolworth's esteem. This man likewise was a 
person of very moderate abilities, full of religious 
professions, but not so careful to commend himself 
to the consciences of others for his honesty, as 
many who made no cloak of religion to cover a base 
heart. 

Sometime in the course of the last war, he wa^ ap- 
pointed an agent for the crew of a privateer sailing 
out of New-London, to sell the prizes, divide the 
money, &c. This circumstance placed property in 
his hands to a considerable amount. At the close of 
the war, he left Lew-London, came to Long-Island, 
purchased a farm, erected handsome buildings, and 
lived in a state of splendor for a whde. But after 
I had lived on the island for the space of two years, 
the owners of the privateer began to lay claim to 
the property he had made use of, belonging to them; 
and he was obliged to relinquish his farm, buildings, 
&c. and retire into obscurity, to support himself by - 
the exercise of his trade, being educated a saddler. 
With all this he did not by any means discharge Lis 
debts. 

Capt. Post was the third man who made his ai>- 
pearance iu this group. He had commanded a pri- 
vateer during the war ; but had not been very suc- 
cessful in his enti^rprises, owing to an extraordinaiy 
degree of cautioii not to be drawn into an ambus- 
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eadeby any yesselhe might chance to spy daring 
his cruising. Towards his own men he was cour- 
ageous in me extreme, if tyranny and barbarity are 
marks of courage. Towards the enemy his heroism 
was not so clearly established, owing to his great 
caution not to be thrown into the way of its being 
put to the trial. However, some small prizes feS 
into his hands ; and it was currently reported that, 
at least his own share of these prizes came to his 
possession, besides some small aonations from the 
private property of the officers who fell under his 
power. 

At the close of the war, he found himself able to 
purchase, in company with two others, a brig of 
about 150 tons burden, in which he followed the 
West-India trade. Jt happened surprisingly, that 
in every voyage, he involved his owners in debt* 
but grew richer himself. This scene continued until 
one, more wary than the other, eave up the use oi 
his part of the brig, and refused to assist in fitting; 
her out any more. Notwithstanding, the other 
owner continued his aid, until he became bankrupt ; 
and Capt. Post yet remained possessed of a consid- 
erable idiTm, and the most elegant buildings of any 
in the country. The brig was then sold, and the 
avails divided among the several owners. Capt. 
Post descended from parentage extremely low and 
poor ; accordingly his educatidn was rough and un- 
couth. Yet he possessed a strong desire to be 
thought a man of information and importance. This 
frequently led him to teU lai^e, pompous stories, of 
which himself was ever the nero. He was a great 
swaggerer over those whom he found calculated to 
tnear it ; but to others he was supple, cringing, and 
mean. A man using the most rough, uncouth, ana 
blasphemous languaj^e, before those whose good 
opinion he did not wish to retain. 

Surprising as it ma}r seem, these three were the 
most intimate companions with whom Mr. WooU 
worth perpetually associated; which you will con- 
28 
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iider as being no very strong mark of his prudencet 
let his taste be ever so vitiated, or assiinilated to such 
company. Having completed the pictiure of the - 
fotu: principal characters, it willbe only necessary to 
give a slight sketch of a few others. 

Doctor .Rose, who kept a house of entertainment, 
was better fitted by nature and acquirement, for a 
printer, than either fen: a physician or tavern-keep- 
er ; being the best calculated to gather and distribute 
news of any man I ever knew. He was a man of 
very superncialabilities in his professional character; 
a professed friend to every one, but sincere to none ; 
versatile and unstable in nis disposition, and a liber- 
tine in practice. 

Ellas Halsey, one amongst many of the same name, 
was a person descended from a family in moderate 
circumstances, who pursued a system of industiy 
and economy, thereby obtaining a comfortable sup- 
port. His education was not great ; and his oppor- 
tunitks for leamins men and manners were small ; 
notwithstanding which, he had a genius which was 
brilliant, and a^reat thirst for information. He was 
a person of keen feelings, hasty passions, and a 
Kood heart. The turbulence of his passions often 
fed him astray in the exercise of his goodness. He 
failed in system, and of course .was not always sta- 
ble. 

Deacon Cook was the leading character of a sraaQ 
eociety in this place, denominated Separates. Be- 
tween these two societies there was the greatest ani- 
mosity ; and as Deacon Cook was the principal mem« 
tber of the Separates, the other party blackened his 
•diaracter with the vilest epithets that language could 
utter. He was an old gentleman, treading hard upi^ 
oneif^ty^ Time had brightened his locks with pure 
silvery but his age was no protection, from the tongue 
of slander. As the line of his conduct which wjis 
open to my view, gave me a far different idea of Hw 
character, so the facts to be related hereafter will 
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form data for your opinion in rektion to the 
matter. 

The character of the people in this place was of 
the following description, viz. uniform, contracted, 
"and uninformed. Economy was practised here, up- 
on the closest system, hy far, of any with which t 
was ever acquamted. Necessity, in a measure, pro- 
duced this effect. The people were so extremely at« 
tached to their own modes and customs, that it pro- 
duced a fondness for their own society and disreli^ 
to other customs, heyond parallel ; hence emigration 
from their internal population was less frequent 
here, than in places e&e where. Therefore the coun- 
^try had become populous, and the soil so exhausted 
as not to be luxuriant. The land was generally di- 
vided into small parcels amongst the proprietors, 
from forty to ten acres. Under these circumstances, 
rather than emigrate into those parts where land was 
in ^eater plenty, they contented themselves with 
livmg close, po(^, and caiefiil. Notwithstanding, 
they were a people under thriving circumstances, 
every one living within his income, be it ever so 
small ; and then* poor-tax was smallest, for so pop- 
ulous a place, of any on the continent. Could use- 
ful manufactories be introduced, and three quarters 
of the inhabitants turn their attention to them, re- 
taining^ their industry and economy, I do not know 
the place where they could be made more profitable 
as labor and provisions are extremely cheap for cash. 
The means tor acquiring property here, are few, 
and very simple ; no mechanical branches being pur- 
sued, but barely to answer the necessities of the in- 
habitants, such as shbe-makinff, tailoring, and black- 
smithing ; all other pursuits oeing common hand 
labor. 

This people are at the lowest ebb in their improve- 
ments, either in agriculture, manufactures, or domes- 
tic economy. They are the genuine picture of 
ancient times^ when their land was first settled by 
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its white inhabitants. These effects are |>rodacedy 
in a great degree, by their insular situation. 

Among these people I was about beginning mj 
career again upon tne active stage of life ; and to 
establish a line of business which diould render me 
a support for myself and family. I accordingly 
commenced my operations und«T such circumstancei 
as will better appear to you from what I haye rela* 
ted, than by what I can, by any means, describe. I 
had not, at best, any glaring prospect of accumula- 
ting an independent property. 

After I had pursued the business of instructing 
this school about three weeks, my wife's father, 
according to agreement, came to Bridghampton. 
My school at this time was crowded with scholars, 
and the prospects were fair; yet my name and 
character were veiled in secrecy, and what . would 
be the event of the disdosui^ of this matter was still 
a doubt ; and to remove my family to Bridghampton 
must, in its natural effect, finally reveal it. There- 
fore it was thought best for my father-in-law to lay- 
open this circumstance, together with my general his- 
tory, to the people, in order to see its operation, pre- 
vious to my family's coming to me. Accordingly we 
pitched upon Mr. Woolworth as a proper person to 
whom we should unfold this matter, and consult him 
further what was to be done. 

We accordingly waited on Mr. Woolworth, to 
whom I introduced my father, and left them together. 
[ tarried away about two hours, and then returned ; 
and found that the whole matter had been laid open, 
to which Mr. Woolworth had given a favorable ear: 
and promised his assistance durine the time I should 
choose to remain among his people. His influence, 
I Icncw, was weighty, and would be of the utmost 
consequence. It was thought best to call a meeting of 
the proprietors of the school that evening, and for 
Mr. Woolworth to be present, and lay open the 
whole matter to them. This plan was accordingly put 
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into execution, and the most favorable con8equeace» 
apparently produced^ 

However, I found that the world was in a state of 
ferment, at the recital of this strange news. The< 
people on Shelter-Island had found themselves 
thrown out in all their conjectures. Uncle Jim was 
abashed ; Doctor Havens was confounded. Judge 
Havens was the onlv man who appeared unmoved 
in the general tumult. A letter 1 received a few 
days auer will give you a better idea of the matter, 
than anv thing else.* This was a tine subject for 
the relish of Doctor Rose. He had full employ for 
a number of days, and actually grew fleshy under 
the pleasing effect. People flocked to his house for 
information. He was never weary in seating in 
order, in opening and expounding, the whole of the 
news on this extraordinary circumstance. Notwith- 
standing my school flourished, and all things seemed 
to subside into a peaceful calm. 

At this time I had in money but one half dollar, 
and no other property to heba myself, excepting the. 
anticipation of my wa^es. With this I hired a house 
for my family, of Mr. Eflias Halsey, the person afore- 
mentioned, and bought 136 lb. of beef, 140 of pork, 3 
bushels of Indian corn, and 1 of nre, with 6 cords of 
wood for my winter's store. With this provision 
for my family I remained till they arrived, which 
was about the beginning of winter ; and my wife 
brought money only sufficient to defray her expen* 
ses till she had crossed the S ound , and arrived on 

•Sir, 

I have thought that t^ would not be uninteresting or disagreeable 
10 you to receive some account of a remarkable event which iiath 
happened here since you left us. You must know that, not long 
sinqe, a reinarkaMe phenomenon appeared witliin our heinispiiere. 
But this was not any thing wiiicii was to be skeii in ihe stari7 heav- 
ens ; but was confnied a>!togetlier to our mother earth, and paitook of 
the moral world as welias the natura/; and was conveyed to us by 
water ; and might properly be designated Ijy tlie tenn character ^ 
tbe particulars of which 1 will detail to you. 

28» 
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Uie island. My health, at this tiine^ was again 
on the decline. Pulmonary complaints had taken 
hold of me, and constant lever attended, together 
with great eflflisions of sweat immediately after clos- 
ing my eyes in sleep, which were so great as to 
drench the sheets i n wh ich I lay. 

He was tJie son of a clei^yman of reputation, and bom in 
Leaden-liali-sti-eet in London, and received liis education iu Loudon, 
wltei-e lie was tuight in die various other brandies of science; lie 
was iiaironised by Mr.~-«i gentleman of great distinction in that 
city, and who represented the city in Parliament ; and had lived six 
yeai'H in a complin^- house, witli merchants who carried ou the 
Kiunia trade; and at soineijtirae iu the late American war, his 

worthy friend and {latron, Mr . , had entered into die laudable 

aclienie of atternptin«^, in some d^ree, to emancipate tlie Irish, 
and rplieve tliem from die intolerable burden of the BHtish yoke; 
and, to effect this purpose, Imd written a pamphlet, entitled, 
'*Tlie |iolitical neeromauoer, or the popish plot detected," which 
he, die above mentioned cliaracter, bad copied off in his owo baml 
writing;, und had privately caused titly diousand copies of it to be 
I)rintc(T and dispei'sed all over Ireland ; which bad, in a great 
measure, the desired effect. 'Hie L'ish were roused, and the 
£ngli;jli obliged to make concessions.^ This conduct had greatly 
incensed die British ministry. The (Ximplilet was deemed a libel; 
and die author of it, wlien discovered, was sure, to nifier die ut- 
most vengeance of tlie British soverinent. For a k>i^ time tliit 
remained uwiiscovered, but was at last disclosed by a journeymao 
printer; and our cliarpcter was obliged suddenly to leave his near- 
est and deai-est connexions, and take refuge in a fereign country, 
to save his worthy friend and patron. Chance throwed him in the 
way of his fiiend Oipt.— — -, who bixnight him out to Nova-Scotia 
where a thousand guineas reward were offered for him by the 
governor. But his friend provided means to oom'ev him privatd^ 
by water into the American lines. Her^ lie snfiered e dismal dis- 
aster; for die Captain who was desired to do diis, behaved like a 
villain, and robbed him of hie chest, in which were ah his cbthes 
and money, and in particular some bills of exchange on a not^ 
house in ^ahimore ; and dicn sat him on shore, forlorn and desti- 
tute; and, to adii to his aflliotions, he was obliged, the eosuine 
eight, to walk diirty miles through mud and mire barefooted, and 
in a dreary dismal way, to avoid a liorrid plot which had been 
laid to entrap him. He was conveyed from thence tyy a friendly 
Gnptiin, to Rhode-Island, and had now taken shelter in our Isle, 
and wislied our protection and friencliliip. To some of his more 
intimate friends, he hioted tliat be had left behiud him ia England, 
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At this time I had opened an evening school, and 
thirty scholars attended. When I used to dismiss 
the school at ten o'clock in the evening, I ivould find 
myself exhausted to such a degree that I could 
scarcely reach home; and it would seem that I^ 
should never again enter the school-house ; but this 
a connexion of iliS^nclcrest kimi, a young lady of the most anaia* 
hie qualities and exalted virtues, with wIkmii he was on the eve of 
a inariiage. To this account [ will add some description o^ his 
person. .He was tall, handsome, genteel and agreeable iu couver« 
sation and manners; appeared to be a man of reading and exten- 
f>ive infonnation; was well aof}uainted with the world; and die 
natural endowment of his mind appealed uo be such as miglit ren- 
der him an ornament to the country in wnich he lived, and a ^if e- 
ful citizen. To the public lie appeared in the double capacity (. f 
tlie PhxlanthroputfC&Wing u|K>n all maokiad " to co-operate wii^ 
him," in the e8tal)lishment of the principfe of universal beiievo • 
lence, on (lie ruins of superstition ; and of an Obterver, to sup* 
port his works against tlie rude assaults of criticism. Varioiw 
was tlie opinion of die public concerning this character; some sup- 
posed it not at all founded in trulb. All seemed to entertain sua* 
picion. For my own part I reasoned on the subject to myself, and 
said, **It cannot surely lje possible tliat so many natural endow- 
ments sliould lie wholly destitute of the moral sense; but perhaps 
tlie truth may be, tliat he is some person of our country, who hath 
been to England, and hath left it suddenly on account of some 
Rwindling trick." But in the midst of this variety of speculations 
upon a character so new and extraordinary, how sudden and sur- 
prising tlie change ! Fame opened one of tlie doors of her temple, 
and from tlie north-eastern corner of our hemispliere, blasted npon 
him with Iter truiupet, and tuddeiifj^ diis pleasing diaracter <* vao- 
islied like the l)aseies8 fabric of a vision," and in its room was ex- 
hibited another of the most hideous kind ! A. thousand rumors 
floated upon a thduifand tongues, and evei^ oiie of tlies^ was infa- 
my ! H6 had committed a rape ! bad counterfeited money ! was 
a notorious cheat; was a liar; was a rascal; was a villain i bad 
committed tlieA ; had stolen a watch and suit of cbtlies from a 
cieixyiiii^n ; liad dared to assume tlie sacred function wlien he was 
unworthy ; murder and sodomy were alone excepted from die 
black caiulogue uf his crimes. I have beard of him before, said 
one. I know all about him, says. anotlier ; his whole life has beea 
one series of enormity, cries a third ; lie lias been disgraced by 
his public punishments as well as his crimes, says a fourUi. In 
tlie midst of this uproar, being actuated by the principles of phi- 
lanthropy, and from a conviction that he had not yet abandoned 
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was ihe only'mean in my power for the support of my 
family. Wretchedness stared me in the face. When 
I stopped the school, ahsolute want was close at my 
heels. Therefore in the morning I would again re- 
new my endeavors to attend to business. This scene 
continued for six months ; every night despairins, 
and ever y morning renewing my efforts ; and, 

himself, I determined to stand the poor man'i friend in the fadar of 
his distress and calamity. Stop, gentlemen, say I, stay your rage; 
pray hearken to reason. The deviJ is not so bad as his picture.— 
** But he has committed a rape certainly,'* 8a}'8 one. ** Not quite 
so bad neither,*' say I, (and then endeavor to extenoate it by say^ 
ing tliat it did not amomit to a fi>roe, and tliat I understood the 
voung woman swore fiilftly to plaster orer her reputation) — *< Bat 
ne has counterfeited money, and been a notorioos cheat,** a^ 
another. " Something of this kind has perhaps happened,*' ny 
I, *' but this was owing to his extreme necessities.'* " The raseai 
has called himself an Englishman all the while,*' says a third. 
«* He only forgot to insert the word new,** say I — '* he is a New 
Englisliman ." <* Tlie villain has altered his name," says a fouitb. 
** He sprung from Eden,'* sav I, " and therefore may, with pro- 
priety enough, be calbd Eden's sop." ** He is a d — d liar," 
cries one, ** his head is a perfect magazine of lies.*^ '< Yoa 
ought to consider that having laid a wrong foundation, when bs 
came to build his superstructure upon it, and embellish the build- 
ing, and ornament it in all its p;irts, tliese roost necessarily be 
wrong likewise." To one and all I say, " the gentleman lias beea 
in a wrong road for some time; but I am inclined to believe that 
be has turned sliort about, aod has now come into the rigli^path; 
he is now at the bottom of the hill, pray give the man a chance to 
come up again, and get upon a level with his fellow citizens." By 
arguments like these, at one time facetious, at another time serious^ 
1 endeavor to smooth over every difficulty, and make every cii'- 
cumstance appear as favorable as possible. This, I think, is act* 
ing according to the true principles of Ijenevolence and philan- 
throfiy ; and I doubt not that in future he will '* co-operate with 
me" to i-ender tliese exertious in his favor of die most lasting fc^ 
elit to himself, and to his nearest and dearest connexions. Yoo 
will perhans wonder why I should so far interest myself in this per* 
son's ef)od or ill fortune. This requires some ex))lanation. Yoa 
must Know then, tliat the secret of his birth and cliaracter was, 
by a private communication, made known unto me for a long time 
before it was known in this part of die country. It was evening 
when I first received this intelligence, and notwidistanding my for* 
mer suspicions, I wv struck with grief and astonishmeou How, 
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Strange to teB, I remained about at one, neither 
better nor worse; and continued every day in 
school, from nine in the morning till ten at night. 

I found the winter on this island uncommonly 
severe. The surface o f the ground is ex tremely 

said I, art tliou fallen ! fallen like lightning fron lieaven, O Luci- 
fer, son of the morning ! All thy anxieties and fear lest Sir John 
Temple sliould discover thy being in this country, are no more ! 
No; longer shalt thou dread the malice and persteution of thy Brit- 
ish enemies ! No longer shall tliou dread the elTeets of .h British 
outlawrv ! The doctrme concerning libels shall no longer prove thy 
ruin ! Tlie mighty fabric which thy imagination biith lieen so long 
building, shall soon vanish like tlie moniii^ dream, and pass awav, 
with tlie years beyond the flood. How wilt the tons and daugh' 
ter* of theuncirciimcised triumph when they come to hear of tit is ! 
Tell it not in Gath t Publish it not in Aske.bn. With thoughts 
and reflections like these was my troubled mind tossed to and fro 
almost the whole of the ensuing night. I put the case of this un- 
fortunate stranger home to myself, and my breast wab touched with 
sj'ropathy and compassion. How eaav, said I, is it for a oian to 
go from one step to another in the paths of vice, until he is brought 
to the briuk of destruction ! How often have I, by my imprudence 
and folly, needed the forgiveness of others, and shall I not be of 
the like disposition towarashimi Shall nmn, poor vile roan, vain 
of his own seK^righteousnass and virtues, presume to be less mei-ci- 
ful than his Makerl « But,*' said prudence, *^ Perhaps this man, 
Hir whom you have so ereat sympathy, has abandoned himself to 
all manner of vice and immorally, and deserves not the pity or 
compassion of others, inhere is nothing impossible m this ; and 
if heshoukl return here again, perhaps you had better join in tlie 
public ckimor against him, lest your own character sliouki be con- 
taminated." <* No," said 1$ '* it is possible the contrary may be 
the case, and I will give him a generous credit for his future vir* 
tues." With thoughts like these was 1 deprived of rest until iny 
mind found consolation in the following ejaculatory prayer: "O 
thou Preserver of men ! deliver him from all tliose sins whidi do 
Boost easily beset hira. Brin| him back into the right road. Re- 
store him to himself, and to his friends, and to his country: and if 
he should again return to seek our protectign, grant that be may no 
longer be stigmatized and scandalized as tiie vilest of men ; and 
may no cold or formal reserve prevent me fix>m giving him friendly 
and decent admonition. If it be tli^' holy will and pleasure, may 
I be the happy instrument of reclaimiiig him ; and may Jeuus of 
Nazareth, wipe all his dismal stains away. 
Mr. STurHsv Bvbeovqhs. 
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level, and no intervening hills or woods to break the 
force of the wind coming in from sea ; hence it be* 
comes the most subject to violent uncomfortable 
winds of any place 1 ever saw. In addition to this, 
the buildings on the island are set up high from the 
ground, wiDiout any underpinning or banking, and 
not very tight, and, of course, are very cold, being 
thus unfortified against the winter. In addition to 
all this, my wife was put to bed this .winter, of our 
second son, and of course, our family was increased 
with additional expenses. Notwithstanding the six 
cords of wood, together with the provision in the 
first place, had reached to the utmost extent of my 
finances, a few potatoes excepted; and I could not, 
till the month of April, relinauish my store. 

These were times to which I now look back wiA 
astonishment, and wonder how I lived; how we 
kept soul and body together. Yet I went through, 
and continue now perhaps as well as though I h&d 
lived in the palace of a king feasting on the rich vi 
ands of his table. For my own part, my state of 
infirm health too precluded the necessity of much 
food. • 

At the opening of the spring, Doctor Havens put 
four of his children under my care, and they continu- 
ed with me for the space of two* years; to whom I 
Said unwearied attention for their advancement in 
terarv ac(][uirements. The Doctor now again re- 
newed all his former professions of friendship: and 
called on me constantly to enliven the declarations 
of esteem. However, my neighbors and acquain- 
tance constantly warned me against the connexion, 
alledeing that I never shouM dose my accounts with 
the JJoctor without difficulty. I observed, with 
some surprise, that he did not attend to setde his 
quarter bills ; yet I could not give credit to these 
admonitions, until bitter experience taught me the 
lesson. 

During this time I had formed a most agreeable 
and intimate acquaintance with Mr. Woolwortli. 
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i found him a ifcian of yery plea9ing parts, and an 
entertaining companion. His conduct on my first 
acquaintance had endeared him to mjr feelings ; and 
his after treatment had confirmed and increased those 
sensations. I also became acquainted with Mr. 
Dagget, minister of Southampton, who had writteh 
so spiritedly against the *' Philanthropist. " By 
these clergymen I wa| violently attacked upon the 
subject of the ideas there manifested ; but not feel- 
ing any strong desire for the support of the senti- 
ments given out, and likewise knowing the pieces to 
have been written in an unguarded manner, i waved 
the challenge to combat, and did not enter the lists 
with these knight-errants. 

Soon after this interview, I fell in company with 
t^ese same gentlemen again, when they attacked 
me with more determinate resolution to bring me 
into action ; but I still kept them bay, without clos- 
ing in the contest. Seeing this, they demanded of 
me my relieious sentiments. Not complying imme* 
diately witn their demand, they accused me of Uni- 
versalism, than which nouing could be more crimi- 
nal in their view. This was a circumstance of which 
they had been somewhat jealous, owing to my wife's 
father being strongly in that sentiment. However, 
their accusation produced no discovery, and we part- 
ed no wiser than before. Yet the whisper circulated 
in some measure among a few particular characters, 
that I was suspected of entertaining sentiments of 
universal salvation ; until a good old lady, who had 
heard the report, put them all to silence by observ- 
ing, that " he can't be a Universaller, for ne is quite 
a civil man." 

At the opening of spring I found myself in a sit- 
uation, from my salary, to provide for my family in 
some little state pf comfort, superior to wnat we nad 
enjoyed the winter preceding. We saw our little 
ones smiling around us, and a prospect of being 
able to provide for them comfortably. Do you, sir, 
know this pleasure? Indeed, you do not \ fon can- 
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not. Yoa never yet saw the time when yon expec^ 
led your little ones to perish before your eyes» or 
otherwise be thrown upon a barbarous worlds for 
charity, whose cold approach suffers thousands to 
droop and die, before she extends, her hand to their 
relief. This I have seen. I have felt these truths. 
I have shuddered with horror at the prospect. I 
have wished myself and family at xest in the silent 
grave. Under such circumstances my soul revolted 
at the idea of a long life. Horror stalked around 
my dwelling. Wild dismay was my pillow compa- 
nion. The most excruciating a^ony peri>ctually har- 
rowed mv almost exhausted spirits. To be reueved 
from sucn a situation : to see these frightful images 
chased from my view ; to see. all these threatening 
dangers past and gone, brought on a situation, of aU 
others, the most cuculated to render me sensible of 
my present felicity ; and to give me those feelings 
under it, which no other person can experience, un- 
less his situation had been similar. to mine. 

My school, through the winter, had been large, 
and had made rapid proficiency in learning. Sat- 
isfaction was the necessary consequent amon^ all 
my constitutents ; and prosperity was now the gen- 
eral prospect. One circumstauce seemed but slight- 
ly to interrupt this harmony. The evening school, 
which continued thvou^the winter, was composed 
of elder members, who wished to perfect their educa- 
tion by attending to mathematics, geography and 
rhetoric. In paying attention to the latter, they had 
committed to memory a comedy of '^ a bold stroke 
for a wife." After practising it for a while in ^pri- 
vate, they formed a purpose to exhibit the perform^ 
ance in public As there was no situation, the meet- 
ing-house excepted, convenient for such an exliibi- 
tion, it was determined, after consulting some of the 
leading men in the parish, to have the comedy per- 
formed in the meeting-house. It was accordingly 
performed before a crowded audience. 

Deacon Hedges had not been consulted on this 
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Inisincss. He lived in a remote part of the town. 
He was much offended at the circumstance. He 
viewed the house poUuUd in consequence of the 
performance. But this difficulty died away, with- 
out much Howing from it of any kind. 

As i have tieretofore hinted, the people on this 
island were ver^ illiterate, making but a small cal- 
culation for information, further than the narrow 
circle of their own business extended. They were 
almost entirely destitute of books of any kind, ex- 
cept school books and bibles ; hence, those who 
had a taste lor reading, had not the opportunity. I 
found a number of those young people who had at- 
tended my evening school, possessing bright abili- 
ties, and a strong thirst for information, which would 
lead to rapid improvement, had they the opportuni- 
ty. Tlierefore, under circumstances like tliese, I 
felt very desirous to devise some method to remove 
4h« evil. It was a subject of frequent conversation 
with the various characters into whose company [ 
happened to fall. No plan, however, was yet adop- 
ted. 1 mentioned the expedience of a sunday school. 
That idea was immediately rejected, on the princi- 
ple of its being unprecedented in the place. 1 pro- 
posed to devote Saturdays for the instruction of 
those wito could not attend through the week ; but 
tltat trenched too hard upon the economical system. 
1 endeavored to |)ersuade the young |)eople to buy 
books ; but the greater part being yet minors, Uiat 
could not be effected without the assistance of their 
parents, which assistance could not be expected on 
account of the expense. I finally thought of using 
my endeavors to jiersuade the people into the expe- 
diency of raising money for the pun)ose of collect- 
ing a number of books for the use of^the young peo- 
ple of the district. I laid this plan before Mr. Wool- 
worth for advice. I had often conversed with him 
on the subject before. He did not encoiurage me in 
the pursuit. He said the people would not consent 
to it 3 that they had no idejai of the benefit of books, 
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or of a good education; *' and you cannot persuade 
tiiem to any thing that is nevf, or that is attended 
with expense, I have tried this matter myself. I 
have had the assistance of Judge Hurlbut; but all 
did not effect the purpose; a library they would not 
have. I believe our mfluence is much greater with 
the people than yours." 

Under these discouraging prospects 1 had about 
relinquished the idea (though reluctantly) of at- 
tempting any plan to assist the young people to pro- 
cure a tolerable education. I was in conversation 
one evening with Mr. Halsey upon this subject. He 
was a man of shrewd discernment and excellent 
judgment. " Mr. Burroughs, (said he) 1 have for 
some time observed your attention to the welfare ol 
your school with some surprise. It has not been 
thus with former school-masters. They have ever 
manifested a desire to do as little for the school as 
they could consistent with their engagements. I am 
sensible of the advantage of sucli a plan as you 
propose, of having a collection of books for the 
common use of the district. I wish you may suc- 
ceed in your friendly endeavors. I believe you may, 
if you pursue right methods, Mr. Woolworth, it is 
true, has made sundry attempts to establish a library 
in this town ; but a number of circumstances have 
been unfavorable to his plan. In the first place, he 
has made the price of a snare much too high ; in the 
room of forty shillings, it ought to be twenty. The 
people in general win then be likely to become pro- 
prietors ', and for such people the library ought to 
be established, because they are not able to supply 
themselves with books in any other way. We who 
are ignorant of the benefits of a library, may be 
willing to ris^ twenty shillings ; but forty would ter- 
rify us. ' - 

" Another reason why Mr. Woolworth has not 
succeeded is, that people are afraid they shall not 
be gratified in such K)oks as they want, so long ns 
'M %M tlM lead 0! i» busmess. They geneifally 
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•xpectthe library will consist ot books iii divinity, 
and dry metaphysical writings; whereas, should 
they be assured that histories and books of infonna 
tton would be procured, i have no doubt they might 
be prevailed upon to raise money sufficient for such 
a purpose." 

These hints from Mr. Halsey were clear in my 
Tiew, ancl his reasoning decisive, I determined to 
improve from it, and once morerenew my plan a ,1 
exertions. As Mr, Woolworth was my counseV..r 
in all matters of momeilt, I again made s^pplicatini 
to him, and sketched out the plan for his opiniai .. 
He still manifested his doubts about my succeedin ) , 
He added, " Certainly, you cannot expect your i.i- 
fluence among this people to be equal to mine. I 
have tried the project faithfully, and have not sue-* 
ceeded." However, ^fter rieasoning with him upon« 
tjie subject for tiie space of two hours, he ended 
with this observation — ** If you find that you have 
influence enough ^mong the people to enect your 
purpose, I willbeeome a member of your library " 
Thus we parted. 



CHAP. IV. 

Having now a little leisure on hand, owin^ to a 
school vacation, I determined to devote that time to 
the purpose of visiting the people of the district, 
and offering and urging upon them my plan for a 
library. Much to my satisfaction, I found the peo- 

gle willing to grant their aid to this business, after I 
ad informed uem into the nature of such books 
as should be procured, and into the advantages 
such a matter would afibrd them. However, I had 
to renew my promises often, before thej could feel 
certain that their money would be appropriated to 
the purchase of histories, &c. 
In the space of a few days I had raised foct]^ 
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pounds, which I supposed adequate to a^the purpoce 
first intended. I then applied to Mr. ^'Woblworth 
for his share of the money, and to inform mim of my 
success. I felt a degree of exultation in the hope of 
surprising him in the most agreeable manner, with 
the news of my succeeding so happily. But what 
was my astonishment and dismay, when in a cold 
disdainful manner he observed, " that I was very 
officious to ^ain influence among his people." Howr« 
ever, he paid his money, and we parted with feel* 
ings, on my side, very different from what they were 
when I was going on this visit. 

I immediately advertised the proprietors of the 
library to hold a meeting^ for tiie purpose of selecting 
a catalogue of books, and to make rules for the 
goverment of a library, &c. At the day appointed 
we all met. After we had entered into some desul* 
tory conversation upon the business, it was proposed 
and agreed to choose a committee of five, to make 
choice of books. Mr, Woolworth, myself. Deacon 
Cook, Doctor Rose, and one Matthews, were cho*> 
sen a committee for this purpose. Immediately af- 
ter we had entered upon Dusindss, Mr. Woolworth 
produced a catalogue of his own selection, and told 
the meeting that he had consulted all the catalogues 
of the bookstores in New-Yprk, and had chosen the 
best out of them all for this library ; and called for 
a vote upon his motion. The meeting voted in the 
affirmative ; upon which he proposed to proceed 
upon the business of forming rules for the regula* 
tion of the library. 

I now felt myself in a most disagreeable and deli* 
cate situation. Mr. Woolworth was a character, 
of all others, I would not willingly disoblige. To* 
take any measures to stop his extraordinary efforts, 
I knew, would offend him in the highest manner ; 
and to remain a silent spectator would be at once 
renouncing every claim to integrity, inasmuch as I 
had promised the |)roprietor8 positively, that histo- 
ries, and books of infonnatu>n upon secular subjects. 
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ihoilld give the leading cast to the complexiqn of 
the library. Mr. Woolworth was fully availed of 
ihis circumstance. His reasoning, as it appeared to 
me, was after this manner, (viz.) that as the sup- 
port of myself and family depeiided on my school, 
and as his influence was so considerable that he 
could essentially injure me in that respect, he tliere- 
fore concluded that I would sacrifice every other 
consideration to my present support ; and would 
not, of consecfuence, dare provoke his resentment 
by opposing his measures with regard to the choice of 
books for the library, if that should be the case, the 
people who had placed confidence in me would see 
It delusory, and that I would not or could not be 
instnunental in aiding their measures when opposed 
to him. The natural consequence ilowing from 
such a circuiustance, would be to appreciate liim, 
and depreciate me in their view ; a matter which now 
lay near his heart, fearful that my growing influence 
would lead the attention of tlie people from him to 
other objects. 

The contempt with which he treated me, as a 
member of the committee, together with the rest, 
was what 1 would have submitted to, with patience, 
on my own account. But when 1 viewed all the 
other members silent under the indignity, Mr. 
Woolworth not deigning to consult any upon his 
catalogue, 1 found the imperious hand of necessity 
laid upon me to advocate the cause of those who 
had paid their money on the faith of my promise. 

I requested the favor of Mr. Woolworth to see the 
catalogue he had selected. After running it through, 
1 perceived that the conjectures o'f the people had 
not been ill founded respecting tlie choice he would 
make for tliem. His catalogue consisted wholly of 
books upon the subject of ethics ; and did not con- 
tain a single hisitory, or any thing of the kind. I 
observed, in the mildest manner, tliat this catalogue 
was essentially different from the minds of the peo- 
ple, or else 1 had misunderstood them ; that I was 
• 29* 
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ftpprehensive ^ey diet not undeTStand themsebres 
wl^n they passed the vote 3 but that should the 
mistake lie on my side of the question, I was willing 
to stand corrected 3 yet, at least, we had deviated 
from the iirst plan. Upon this Mr. Woolworth ob- 
served, that ''he hoped his people were not depen- 
dent on me to know their own wislies ; that he 
wished f had modesty enough not to consider myself 
spokesman for his people ; that he believed Ae^was 
as well acquainted witn them, and understood what 
books woidd suit them as I did." 

You will naturally conclude that observations Hke 
these had no very pleasing effect upon my feelings. 
I was determined, however, not to be bullied out of 
countenance until I had reached the mark forwhidi 
I had started, which was to learn the feelings of the 
meeting, and to act accordingly. Mr. Woolworth 
was moderator, and consequently, I could not caH 
for the minds of the people collectively by a vote : 
but applied to the members individually, and asked 
them it they were satisfied with the vote they had 
just passed ; to which they universally answered in 
the negative. 

When Mr. Woolworth found them decidedly a- 
gainst their own vote, he plead for an adjournment, 
which was readily granted, and the meeting was 
adjourned for a week. After the present meeting 
was ended, a number of the members came to mv 
house to consult upon the business in private, which 
they dare not advocate openly against Mr. Wool- 
worth. I found they were somewhat surprised at 
mv daring te sp^ak publicly against the measures 
of the mikister, 

A few days after, there was a general collection 
of people, on account of a woman who was deliri- 
ous, absconding, and hiding herself in the fields. 
Mr. Woolworth and myself met together on this 
occasion, for the first time since our library meeting. 
He attacked me with some warmth, on account of 
my conduct in opposing; him, and told me decidedly 
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that should I not withdraw my motion at the next 
meeting of the proprietors of tlie library, and re- 
main sUent, I should there find things tiiat would 
make nie tremble ; and that I must lay my account 
soon to leave the country. During this conversa- 
tion, Judge Hurlbut joined us, and be^n to ad- 
dress me in the following manner: " Mr. Burrou^s, 
do you expect to come 6ere among us, and attempt 
to direct our matters, and set yourself up above all 
the first men in the country, after we had taken pity 
upon you, a poor miserable vagabond, turned out 
of all countries where you have resided, and a dis- 
gHce CO the people among whom you ever lived.*' 

An address like this, I apprehended, was calcula- 
ted to affect the feelings of any man who had feel- 
ings, and at the same time manifested such a dispo^ 
sition as sunk Judge Hurlbut into abject contempt, 
in my view. 1 found, by this time, a clamor raised, 
which filled the neighboring towns, that 1 was try- 
ing to fill the library with books of corrupt princi- 
ples; and more especially with the writings of De- 
ists and Universalists : and consequently was de- 
termined to shut out all good books. This declara- 
tion was constantly in the mouths of Judge Hurl- 
but and Rev. Mr.' Wool worth. 

Matters were in this situation at the appointed 
time of the adjourned meeting. I found that a large 
number of members were added to the bf>dy of pro- 
prietors ; so that by this time, the whole number a- 
mounted to nearly or quite a hundred. This had 
taken place by the instrumentality of Mr. Wool- 
worth, who had spent a great part of the week of 
adjournment to gain new members, in order to give 
himself a majority among them, by the addition of 
his friends, and more particularly such as he deem- 
ed influential. 

The meeting was opened by Mr. Woolworth, 

who stated to them the excellency of his own col- 

.U'ttion of books, and the vile means I had used to 

make contention and (itivision among his people 
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He was about calling for a vote of the meetings 
when 1 endeavored to gain a hearing, but to no 
purpose. He proceeded to put his motion to vote ; 
and, to his infinite mortification, saw but fifteen 
hands raised. He did not call for the contrary. I 
then found an opportunity to address myself to the 
meeting, and stated to tliem my reasons for wishing 
for a collection of books in the first place ; the me- 
thods I had taken, and the plans I had pursued ; 
but added, " As the business has now beconie uhicq 
more extensive than I, at first, had entertained the 
most remote idea, i tlxink the plan of the library 
ought likewise to be extended, and more latitude 
given in the choice of books, that we may, in tliis 
way, gratify the taste of every member, making this 
the leading object of attention, to obtain such books 
generally as are most conformable to the taste of 
the majority of the society. I have made a selec- 
tion from a number of catalogues of such- books as 
appeared to me suitable to the first design of this 
institution : however, 1 did not proceed so far in 
this choice as I should have done, had 1 known of 
the considerable addition which has now taken 
place. 1 will read to you^ gentlemen, the title^ of 
the books, and then describe them to you in a sum 
mary way. Should any book be tiiought of by anv 
one, which he may wish to have introduced, I tlnnk 
it reasonable for him to have the privilege, so far as 
his money will extend in tlie purchase, to introduce 
his book, when no special objection shall lie in the 
way." 

After I had ended these observations, I proceeded 
to read the titles of the books. After a course of 
tune, I came to " Brooks' writings:" at which Mr. 
Wool worth declared that to be a book, togetlier 
with the others, totally inadmissible : ** for," said 
he, " no one can understand it, he writes upon such 
subjects, and in such an obscure manner ; and all 
of Burroughs' books are of the same cast." Know- 
ing that the '< Fool of (Quality" had been read 1^ 
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some present, I made the appeal to them, wliether 
that was a book obscurely written. At this question 
Mr. Woolworth started, and demanded if Brooks 
was the author of the " Fool of Quality." For so 
ignorant was this critie, that he did not know the 
books he undertook to condemn. 

After 1 had finished my catalogue, this method 
was finally proposed, and adopted, viz. that two 
others should be added to the committee, and that 
the meeting should be adjourned again for a week, 
to give the members of the committee time for in- 
formation ; that another meeting should again be 
held, and a choice of books made after the follow- 
ing manner, viz. that each member of the commit- 
tee should have a negative upon any book which 
was offered for admission, and thus proceed until 
all were satisfied with the books. 

During the time of adiournment the clamor still 
increased against the books which I had offered for 
the library. Mr. Woolworth and Judge Hurlbut 
were in a state of great activity on this subject, and 
their perpetual cry was, " that I was endeavoring 
to overthrow all religion, morality and order in the 
place ; was introducmg corrupt books into the 
library, and adopting the most fatal measures to 
overthrow all the good old establishments. '' 

At the next meeting, the different members of the 
committee had collected a catalogue of books, pecu- 
liar to their own taste. Deacon Hedges brought 
forward, " Essays on the Divine authority for In- 
fant Baptism," Terms of Church Communion," 
" The CTareful Watchman," « Age of Grace," &c. 
&c. all pamphlets.-^Deacon Cook's collection was, 
" History of Martyrs," " Rights of Conscience," 
** Modern Pharisees," " Defence or Separates," 
&c. — Mr. Woolworth exhibited " Edwards against 
Chauncey," " Hbtory of Redemption," " Jenning's 
View," &c. Judge Hurlbut concurred in the same. 
Doctor Rose exhibited " Gay's Fables," " Pleasine 
Compauion," ^'Turkish Spy^" while I, for the third 
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time, leconunended ''Hume^ History/' " Voltaiie's 
Histories," " Rollin*8 Ancient History," " Plutarch't 
Lives," &C. I carefully avoided, from the begin- 
ning, offering any books of the sectarian kind, or 
that would luLve a tendency to lead the readers iato 
religious disputes. 

After we had assembled together, we chose Dr. 
Rose for our clerk, and on his being appointed, Mr. 
Woolworth proceeded to order him to insert in his 
entries, books of his own choice, without even 
deigning to hear the opinion of any other member 
of the committee upon them. I enaeavored several 
times to call his attention to the books of my cata« 
logue, but in vain. Dr. Rose proceeded to obev 
his oiders with punctual exactness, until Mr. Woof- 
worth had finished his catalogue. He then address^ 
ed the meeting, and told them that the committee 
had made choice of the catalogue of books then pre- 
sented, and called for a vote of the meeting whether 
they would accept it. They voted in the ainrmative. 

After the vote was passed, I arose and addressed 
myself to the meeting in the following manner : 
" Gentlemen — It is with no small degree of pain I 
have been a spectator of what has passed at this 
meeting. I have here seen a departure from every 
principle of propriety in the choice of your library, 
and you giving countenance to it by your vote. I 
in the first place felt anxious to befriend you in the 
collection of a small number of books for your use 
I consulted your feelings and interest in the matter, 
and promised you my faithful support in promoting 
such a choice as you would desire. In obedience to 
my promise, I have pursued 9ucti measures as to in- 
cur the highest displeasure of Mr. Woolworth and 
associates, and subjected myself to the highest 
insults, to the most virulent lash of slander and 
malignity, and to the threats of being turned out 
of town with infamy and disgrace ; all these evils 
I could have borne with patience, because I have 
the consolation of doing what I ought, and like- 
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wise knowing that truth must finally triumph oyet 
eiror ; but to see you relinquish thus tamely those 
privileges which you have manifested such a desire 
for, aild which are so clearly your right, is a circuni- 
stance truly mortifying. However, as this is the 
second instance of the kind, I think myself clearly 
absolved from my first engagement to procure you« 
books according to your taste. I truly feel very 
much disappointed in the loss of my object, and 
therefore shall decline any longer considering my- 
self a member of the library. As I have the money 
in my hands, every member may receive it again, 
when he requests it. You cannot then complain 
that your money has been applied to uses contrary 
to your wishes. In thus domg I acquit myself of 
every obligation which my promise had laid me un- 
der to you. I wish you may profit by your library ; 
I wish it may claim the attention of all classes, more 
particularly the younger, and inspire them with a 
thirst for information and improvement : but I fear 
that these consequences will not so readily follow, 
as 1 once expected. In the room of hurting the in- 
stitution, I promise you, gentlemen, that I will give 
it every aid which I can consistently. A poor library 
is better than none." 

After I had closed, Mr. Woolworth replied in the 
severest and most pointed terms. He observed, 
*^ that I had very generously promised my aid to 
his library. He wished me to remember that my 
aid was not wished for. They felt perfectly able 
to manage without me, and if I would not consider 
myself of so much consequence in that place, I 
might meet with bAer treatment." He likewise 
demanded the money which I held to be delivered 
over to him, and not to the individuals. However, 
his demands were not complied with. I gave each 
member his money, and departed. 

In the course oi this evening, about half the mem- 
bers of the library came to my house, and desired 
me to take their money and send to New-York for 
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such books as were contained in my first catalogQe» 
observing, that Mr. Woolworth's collection was 
such, that they would not be members of his library. 
I demanded why they voted for it, so long as it was 
contrary to their wishes ; their answer was, that 
they were loth to offend Mr. Woolworth, for if they 
did, he could out talk them. I consented to their 
•proposition ; but observed, that probablv the other 
society would send to New-York for tneir books, 
and we might, by purchasing the whole together, 
obtain them cheaper, and after the books arrived, 
then each library receive its own. This idea met 
with their approbation, and it was agreed upon that 
I should, the next morning, wait on Mr. Wool- 
Worth, and lay the plan before him. 

I considered Mr. Woolworth the morning preced- 
ing, as much out of temper, so far as not to treat 
me with common decency ; how he would feel and 
conduct this morning was a matter of some doubt 
in my mind ; however, 1 was determined to observe 
such measures towards him as to make it manifest 
that still the remains of gratitude were sufficiently 
strong in my heart, to act upon the most friendly 
terms. I was very sensible mat the plah, which I 
was about laying before him, would embrace his in- 
terest as well as mine, and that there could not be 
any reasonable objection to it. 

When I arrived at his house, I found that time 
had by no means cooled his rage. He there said 
and performed actions which, for the honor of the 
cloth and of human nature, I do not choose to re- 
peat. He utterly refused to pay any attention to 
my proposition. He threaten^ me with immedilte 
expulsion from the place, provided I did not re- 
trench my measures, or if 1 proceeded to purchase 
the books for those who had left his library. My 
answer to these many threats was of the following 
tenor : " I feel myself, Mr. Woolworth, founded 
upon too iust a principle to be subject to the motive - 
of fear, therefore you will save yourself some fruit* 
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less labor to dio^p that subject, and never resume it. 
Omb circumstance has weight on my mintl, in my 
conduct towards you. When I first came into this 
town, you then conducted to wards me like a friend. 
I then stood in need of assistance. I felt the benefit 
of your kindness ; 1 felt grateful on the occasion ; 
I ever have most sincerely wished to manifest those 
sentiments by the most friendly line of conduct to*^ 
wards you. I still wish it. Therefore I conjure 
jrou, for your own sake, for the sake of my enjoy- 
ing those sensations of pleasure which will naturally 
flow from acts of benevolence, that you would con- 
duct so as to leave it in my power to shew a friend- 
ly part towards you. 

''You cannot but be sensible that self-preservation 
is the first law of nature, and if you continue as yoa 
liave done, to use every effort to injure me in the 
public opinion; it is a auty I owe myself and family 
to justify, my conduct to the public, and thia ulti- 
mately will be at your expense, for if they entertain 
an idea of my conduct as being founded in justice, 
Uiey will of course, consider you as a false accuser, 
malignant character, and revengeful person. How 
such an idea will operate, you must be sensible, if 
your passion for revenge has not wholly deprived 
you of reflection. Finally, sir, I wish to be in such 
a situation as not to injure you either directly or in- 
ditectly." 

After I had closed my observations, I saw a sneer 
of contempt sitting on his countenance; he answered, 
** You wish not to injure me? I despise your exer- 
tions. What do you think you can do, you poor 
miserable wretch! towards injuring me? 1 suppose 
you wish for me to make terms with you ; you for- 
get yourself, that you are a miserable fugitive and 
exUe from your own country, and here by the means 
of my protection." 

I left the house of Mr. Woolworth hopeless and 
melancholy. To sec the effects of his ungovernable 
nge, was an object tmly distressing to any feeling 
80 
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imiid. To see him thus blindly paxmiiig Im own 
nun to gratify his revenge, espeeially being a dergy- 
man, the professed ambassador of the king of Peace, 
was an object of contemplation of the most disa* 
gieeable kind. 

I grant die deed * 
IsmadiieeB; but the madnefli of the henit. 
And what is that 1 Our utmost boaad of gvik. 
A seoflual uoreflecthig life is big 
With monstrous births, and suicide, to crown 
llieUackiaferaat brood. 

I made report to the members of our library that 
the object which we first contemplated was now 
entirely out of the question, and that it was neces- 
sary ot consequence to have a meeting in order to 
take further measures for our own internal regula- 
tions, and procuring the books in question. A 
meetiDe accordingly was warned to be held at my 
house tQe third night succeeding, where the mem- 
bers accordingly met, and we were proceeding oi\ 
business, when Mr. Woolworth came an]|ong us. 
He did not now appear with that overbearing 
haughtiness which he had at first assumed; He 
seemed moderate and rational. He observed that 
he was apprehensive our measures were not calcula- 
ted for the general ^ood. " While we are pursuing 
the object of two libraries I fear we shall fail in 
both; being divided, we shall in our operations 
militate against each other, and finally both come to 
the ground.'' In answer to this we observed, '^ that 
everv idea we entertained on the subject was to 
purchase such books with our money as we wished 
for. This was a right which we inherited from 
nature, and which we did not intend to giveup; and 
so long as we could not be indulged in this priv- 
ilege in company with him, we had separated and 
set up by ourselves ; yet we were wUling to purchase 
our books together ; nay more, have them all kept 
in one library, if that were thought most expedient^ 
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80 that after we had read our hooks, they might have 
the privilege of them, so far as they esteemed it 
a privilege, and we of theirs under similar circum- 
stances." 

To these remarks Mr. Woolworth answered that 
he felt himself entirely contented with them, and 
further observed, that he would use all his influence 
with the other members of the committee to have 
our proposals acceded to, on condition of our re- 
maining still with regard to the purchase of the books 
until the sitting of the committee, which would be in 
about a week. We readily con^lied with these 
proposals, and coni^quently all further proceedings 
were at present suspended. 

At the sitting ot the committee, I came forward 
with our proposals, without entertaining the least 
doubt of their being readily acceded to : but, sir, 
imagine my astonbhment when I heard Mr. Wool- 
worth reprobate the idea in the most pointed man- 
ner, in open violation of his positive promise to the 
contrary. He insisted upon it, that it was departing 
from the dignity of their character to form a coali- 
tion with malecontents ; that it was contrary to their 
powers to admit such books into the library ; and 
nnally, that no other way remained but for us to pay 
our money into their hands, and rest the business 
with them to buy such books as they should choose. 
I expostulated with Mr. Woolworth upon such a 
line of conduct ; upon its unreasonableness and ab- 
i^rdity : but all to no effect. He tenaciously adhered 
to his nrst position, and 1 finally proposed the ex- 
pediency of caUing another meeting ol the proprie- 
tors, and laying the business before them. This was 
equally opposed ; but the rest of the committee pow 
began to even dare to dissent in* opinion from Mr. 
Woolworth, and a meeting of the proprietors was 
accordingl}r warned. 

About this time the term of mv engagement, as a 
school-master, was now expired, and Mr. Wool* 
worth and Judge Hurlbat made a visit to all the ior 
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habitants of the district, in order to dissuade them 
from engaging me again ; however, this visit pro- 
duced no efiect ; my school again was full, and mat- 
ters went on as usual in that line. 

At the meeting of the prof»rietors it was proposed 
and readily agreed to on our side, though with great 
reluctance on the part of Mr. Woolworth, to fling 
by every thing which had been done, and begin 
anew. Mr. Woolworth had brought forward at 
this time a collection of books much better than 
formerly, having talcen about twenty out of the 
catalogue which I had at first exhibited. This col- 
lection I generally . secommended, and observed 
many things in its favor, but still 1 offended ; I was 
given to understand by Mr. Woolworth, that he did 
not wish to have his catalogue owe its reception to 
my recommendation. Out of all the catalogues now 
present, we made a selection of books to the mu- 
tual satisfaction of all parties ; and by the way, 
every individual volume of my first catalogue was 
comprised in this. The books were sent for, and 
matters seemed to subside into a sullen calm. 



CHAP. V. 

Things remained in this situation for some time, 
without any material alteration. The affairs of 
Judge Hurlbut began to grow embarrassed, and he 
was often in 'want of money for transacting his 
small necessary concerns. Under this situation, he 
proposed to a committee, which we had for ^e pur- 
pose of making additions to the library, the sale of 
some books out of his private library. The commit- 
tee, upon his earnest recommendation, purchased a 
number, among which was the *^ History of Charles 
Wentworth." If you have ever read those vol- 
umes, you will recoDect a deistical treatise in one 
of them, as severe and ingenious as any extant. I 
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soon heatd of this new acquiBition, and on the day 
for drawing books, I asked some if they had seen 
that book ; they answered in the negative. I then 
turned to the part referred to, and shewed them 
some passages. Aghast, in wild dismay, they start- 
ed back with horror ! Had Afric's grim lion, with 
his shaggy mane erect, and jaws bedaubed with 
bloody met them full in the way, they would not 
have'manifested greater signs of fear. To see the 
holy religion of their ancestors vilified thus by a 
vile caitin, enkindled their eyes with rase, and their 
cheeks flushed with anger 1 To see their library, 
now their common resource for information, thus 
corrupted by the vilest heresy, and blackest poison, 
after they had taken such unwearied pains to obtain 
one, pure as nature's simple fount, or the gurgling 
rill rolling its lucid streams over the brightest peb-> 
bles, was a si^t which made every feebng of noly 
wrath bum with fury against the unkno'^n traitor. 
They were loud in their clamors to the librarian, to 
know who was the author of this abominable deed. 
At leneth, they heard that Judee }Iurlbut was the 
man ; he, who but a little time before was so fearful 
of my corrupting the youth with bad books, that he 
filled the whole country with uproar, lest I should 
effect such a ptdrpose ; that man, who was the con- 
stant companion and fellow4aborer of Mr. Wool- 
wtorth, to keep the library pure from deistical writ- 
ings ! ! ! 

A knowledge of this circumstance flew with the 
rapidity of lightning among the people. All who 
had read the book condemned it to tne lowest part 
of perdition, and a meeting of the proprietors was 
instantly called, to extirpate so monstrous a produc- 
tion from the face of the earth. 

When we were once more assembled, Mr. Wool- 
worth opened the business with a lengthy harangue 
upon the subject. He labored the point with the 
utmost exertion, to save his friend from condemna- 
tion. He went largely into tfi^ merits of the book, 
30* 
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and said, '* As but a veiy smaU part was upon the 
deistical strain, the other, entcrtainine; narrative, he 
bad no idea of its being attended with fatal conse- 
quences, and had it not been for Burroughs, who is 
ever fond of mailing mischief, you would not have 
known that the book contained any thing bad in it ; 
but tliere is a peculiar strain of malignity in this man, 
which ever seeks for and embraces all opportunities 
of creating difficulties among the first and best char- 
acters. He has kept- this parish in an uproar almost 
ever since he has resided among us, and if you con- 
til ue to have your minds disturbed by this man^s 
machinations, you will iind the parish soon ruined 
and broken to pieces." 

I i^ow arose in answer to Mr. Woolworth's obser- 
vations, and said, that " 1 had now heard some re- 
marks wiiich had surprised me more than any thing 
else through the whole course of Mr* Wool worth** 
very extraordinary conduct* It was a justification 
of Judge Hurlbut in that transaction, which amount- 
ed to the whole of what he had accused me, though 
wrongfully, of intending, and of condemning in 
me that conduct which he had extoled so uhk h in 
Judge Hurlbut. But what is the most extraordinary, 
is the avowed principle upon wliich he justifies his 
friend, the Juage. He says you would never have 
known that the book had been a bad one, if I had 
not told you ! ! He appears to be entirely willing 
that you should have bad books, to be cheated out 
of your money, to be wronged, imposed upon and 
abused, provided there is nobody wicked enough to 
tell you. Is this a doctrine, gentlemen, which sounds 
agreeable to your ears, %nd particularly from your 
spiritual leader, from your ^ide and director in the 
paths of truth ? If your ignorance would be an 
antidote against the poison of such books put into 
tlie library by Judge Hurlbut, why not the same 
reason in my favor r And why will not the epithets 
of mischief-making fellows apply as readily to the * 
reverend gentleman and to his tnends, for represent* 
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•ing my books in that light, as what it will to me in 
representing his book in its true light ? And much 
more so, when you take into consideration, that 
their statements are false, and that mine have the 
full force of fact before your eyes. They have 
taken the liberty, upon bare suspicion,*!© make loud 
clamors against my books, or else they pretended 
suspicion as a cloak to cover somb other design ; be 
it which way it might, the example is the same ; and 
they have been tne leaders in it, therefore out. of 
tlieir own mouths they are conaemned. 

" It has ever remained with a 4oubt on my mipd, 
whether Mr, Wbol worth and Judge Hurlbut acted 
honestly in the great fears which tney pretended to 
possess respecting my choice of books ; and as it is 
necessary for you to know whether I do act towards 
you openly and candidly, 1 was very glad of the 
opportunity which presented for you all to see and 
judge for yourselves. Let my sentiments upon the 
book be what they are, I suppose it necessary fot 
you to know its contents, anci by whose instrument- 
ality it came into our library. 

<< It has been urged abundantly upon the other 
side, that I ought not to intenneadle in your con- 
cerns, seeing 1 am in so great measure a stranger 
among you. You, gentlemen, I expect^ are uie 
judges with regard to this doctrine, and if it be 
founded in truth, then you will undoubtedly with- 
draw from me that confidence which you hav^ here- 
tofore placed in me. 

" Wnether the reverend gentleman and his asso- 
ciates refer in their reasoning to any known estab- 
lished law or custom of the country, or" to the gen- 
eral nature of the matter, I know not. If the for- 
mer, I would thank them to point it out ; if the lat- 
ter, I will observe that they themselves are not na- 
tives of this place, and what particular period they 
have fixed for a previous residence before ond may 
be concerned in public matters, I would likewise 
thank them to describe. For my own part I csloi 
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tee none, especially in matten that are dear andob- 
Tious to every common understanding. Why a man 
should be prohibited from contributing his assistance 
to the public welfare because he is a stranger^ is a 
mode of reasoning beyond my reach. 

(( Finallv, gentlemen, the whole course of treat- 
ment which 1 have received from Mr. Woolworth 
and Judge Hurlbut, from the first commencement 
of the plan for a library, has been injurious, abusive, 
unmanly and indecent ; yet their conduct on the 
present occasion oversteps all the former instances, 
m its elaring wickedness. You, gentlemen, have 
the book before you, you understand its nature. I 
wish to have you treat it according to your discre- 
tion. I feel no anxiety about it on my own ac- 
count." 

It was then motioned to have -some of the obnox- 
ious passages read before the meeting, but this was 
overruled by Mr. Woolworth, Judge Hurlbut, Capt. 
Post, and Vr. Rose. It was then put to vote, 
whether the book in dispute should be excluded 
from the library, and the negative was obtained by 
a large majority. The truth was this: there had 
been so much said respecting the book, thajt each 
individual was anxious to gratify his curiosity by 
seeing this phenomenon ; and each one who had 
read it, was more afraid for others than for himself, 
therefore it was determined that the book should re- 
main a member of the library, in order for each one 
to be gratified by the perusal 

The Sunday followmg, Mr. Woolwoitk looii up 
the subject in the pulpit, and labored through the 
day to convince the people that it was their duty to 
banish me from their coasts. After the exercises of 
the public service were over, I addressed the people, 
and endeavored to confute the ideas brougnt for- 
ward by their clei^man, and to shew the injurious 
nature of his treatment concerning me, and the un- 
righteous conduct he had been guilty of from time 
to timet and especially his falsehood and duplicity 
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in going conttairy to his promise at the time of my 
meeting his committee for the purpose of a union. 
Deacon Hedges demanded of me whether I meant 
to accuse Mr. Wool worth with lying. I answered 
that I did. The Deacon then answered in a mena- 
cing manner, " we will see who lies. U is high 
time for us to stir if it is come to this, that our min- 
ister must be accused of lying." 

The next day i saw a large gathering at the house 
of Dr. Rose, and curiosity led me among them, to 
kam the occasion of so large a meeting of people 
without anv public day or appointment. Upon en- 
tering the house, I perceived Deacon Hedges ad« 
dressing the people in the following manner: " One 
Burroughs has come into Bridghampton*, and con- 
ducted m a very obstropolous manner : he has ac- 
cused our minister with lying, and is a tJniyerseller. 
He is a very bad parson, for he was whipt and 
cropt and branded in his own country for a rape, 
and he has acted a great deal worse here than he 
did there, for he Jias quarrelled with the minister, 
and said he lied, and has tried to break up the town. 
They turned him out of their country, and we must 
turn him out of our town, for l^e's a vue fellow, and 
not fit to live among us, and ought to be kicked out 
of town long ago." 

Mr. Halsey was present, and answered the Dea- 
con in the following manner, viz. " Qo you expect, 
Deacon Hedges, that Mr. Burroughs' leaving this 
town will settle the difficulties prevailing here? If 
you do you mistake the point. Mr. Woolworth 
has been guilty of open and premeditated falsehood, 
and Mr. Surroufths nas brought the accusation justly 
against him. These are truths to which I am per- 
sonally knowing, and to which f can bring a num-- 
ber 01 substantia witnesses; therefore, the scandal 
will lie upon your minister, notwithstanding all your 
persecution against Mr. Burroughs; and whilst you 
are thus endeavoring to injure him, you involve 
yourself in still greater difficulty, and will have the. 
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blot of dis^ce more apparent on your minister, 
than what it would be, had you let hk business lest* 
ed easy as possible." '^Dare you, Mr. Halsey,'* 
said Deacon Hedges, <Hake the part of that yillain?" 
"I dare/' replied Mr. Halsey, ''advocate the cause. 
of injured innocence, wherever I find it, let the 
power of the oppressor be ever so great." At this 
Uapt. Post made towards Mr. Halsey in a swagger- 
ing manner, eiving him to understand that he would 
chastise him for his insolence; but being mistaken in 
the person whom he undertook to frighten, he tame- 
ly snrunk back to his seat. 

Judge Hurlbut now proposed the plan of brinnng 
an action of slander against me for charging Mr. 
Woolworth with lying, before the Supreme Court, 
*<And there," said he, *<we will twist him, unless he 
Will retract what he has said, and confess that he 
has been the author of all the difficulty in Bridg- 
hampton." 

I was at this time so profoundly ignorant of law 
cases, that I did not know to the contrary but what 
an action would lie in this case; and that a Jud^ 
of the Court should be equally ignorant, was a cir- 
cumstance to me of no small surprise; yet so it was 
that the learned Judge really thought an action of 
slander would lie against me, for accusing his miip- 
isier with lying. 

However, the terror of a law-suit did not produce 
the desired eff^t, and the meeting broke up in con- 
fusion. The iroxt day the following letter was re- 
ceived by Mr. Woolworth, from Deacon Cook. 

Bridghamptany May 38/A, 1793. 

to Mr. WOOLWORTH. 
Sir, 

\ I have thought, ever since we were bctb on the 
library committee, that you were unjustly trying to 
make contention, and if possible, a division among 
tile proprietors; and I am witness that you pudiea 
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books, for no other reason than because you could 
not gain the sovereignty of putting in or shutting 
out such books as you thought fit. 1 tell you plainly » 
sir, that your authority, or knowledge in wisdom and 
grace is not sufficient to rule men's consciences at 
such a r^te. « It is evident that because you, could 
not do these things and beat Mr. Biuroughs, you 
are pursuing Haman's plan to hang poor Mordecai. 

h is a truth apparent to your bearers, that in 
preaching and in conversation you enyy Mr. Bur- 
roughs, and try to get him awav; but we defy your 
r^e, and tell you plainly that he has as good a right 
to stay here as you, or even your friend the learned 
Judge. We know Mr. Burroughs has benefited this 
people ten times as much as ever you did. You 
could not have obtained a library without his assist- 
ance. If we may judge by your behavior, were the 
la^s of the land on your side, a persecuting Saul 
would not go before you. Does this behavior com- 
port with the principles yovL pretend to preach.^ 

I believe, were the case put to trial, there would 
be as many votes for your leaving this town, as 
there would be for Burroughs. Look at your con- 
gregation. There joii may see that things do not 
wear the face of union, but the people win not . tell 
you these things decidedly; they are not plain and 
faidiful to you. 

We cannot but notice how true your zeal has 
been in carefully guarding against bad books. Look 
at that abominaole blasphemous one which the 
Judge put into our library ! I tell you that until 
you nave taken np these stumbling blocks, you can 
never be my ministen Such people as you, say 
and do not. 

You may set your heart at rest. Mr. Buironghs 
is able to maintain by ar^ment or even a regmar 
life, so far as we know him, his own cause, against 
any accusation which you can brine. 

I don't wonder that St. Paul charged Tknothjft 
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mboutieceiTinganovie^i who u in danger of bemc 
puffed up. Pray let you and I think seriously of 
these things. 

V J. COOK. 

After this letter had been read hj Mr. Woolworth^ 
it was at once determined to call m counsel; there- 
fore Judge Hulbut, Deacon Hedges, and Capt. Post 
were called upon to weigh and determine upon this 
important letter. After they had gone largely and 
learnedly into the business, it was voted, nem. con. 
to be a libel against government, and that it ouj^ht 
to be burnt by the comnH>n hangman. They fur- 
ther determined, after the most candid investigation 
of the subject, that no way remained for a settlement 
of these sore and grievous difficulties, but by expel- 
ling me, who was the author of all iniquity, from the 
coasts; it was therefore determined on the next Sun- 
day to warn a parish meeting for the aforesaid 
purpose. 

The business was again resumed by Mr. W. in 
the pulpit, where he went largely into the propriety 
of not suffering such a person as I was to remain in 
town, and more particularly to teach a school. Af- 
ter the meeting was ended. Deacon Hed^s men- 
tioned the par£h«meetingto be held on the Thursday 
following, "for the purpose of clearing Rev. Mr. 
Woolworth's character from the charge of one 
Burroughs." 

On the day appointed, the parish, together with 
a number of spectators out of town, were universally 
convened at the meeting-house. Deacon Hedges 
opened the meeting with some abusive laneaaea 
against my conduct, and immediately Mr. Wo^ 
worth arose and addressed the assembly in a speech 
of an hour's length, where he exhausted all his pow- 
ers of abuse, in pouring forth the most villitying 
epithets agfl^st me, which language could form» 
apparently intending to bury the idea of his own 
gttut in m odium cast on me; however, his rage in 
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tLls attempt wto detrimental to his health; it proved 
a powerful emetic, and this stopped his*eareer. 

After he had ended, I arose to reply in answer, 
but the house, which before was profoundly silent, 
was now in a state of uproar, from the confused 
noise of talking, by his partizans, and bv repeated 
orders to me from Deacon Hedges and Judge Hurl- 
but to be brief. This produced a resentment on the 
side of my friends, which flung the house in an up- 
roar, which continued for some time; and my utmost 
' endeavors were necessary to pretent a serious en- 
gagement between the two parties. 

After this was in some measure appeased. Deacon 
Hedges proceeded to teU all who were for Mn 
Woolworth to draw off upon the east end of the 
meeting-house, where about one third of the con- 
gregation retired, and the rest kept their seats. 
Seeing this did not answer his purpose, he ordered 
all those who were for Burroughs, to go to the west; 
at which an equal number went to the other end, 
and the remainder retired out of the house. After 
this, those at the east end of the meeting-house pro- 
ceeded to choose a committee of twelve, to take such 
measures as they should deem necessary to settle the 
difficulties and clear Mr. Woolworth's character. 
The leading members of this committee wete Dea- 
con Hedges, Capt. Post, &c. 

The next day at evening, the following paper waft 
handed to me. 

' '^ At a meeting of a committee, chosen by the par-' 
ish of Bridghampton, for the purpose of clearing up , 
the character of Rev. Aaron W oolworth, held at the 
chamber of Dr. S. If. Rose, 

DANIEL HOWELL, Moderator. 
HENRY PIERSDN, Clerk. 

1st. Voted, that it is inconsistent with the safety 
of the parish of Bridghampton, to have Stephen 
Burrott^ remain an inhabitant in it any longer. 

Itod. That if Stej^en Burroughs do not remove 
81 
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dd. That Stephen Burroughs he termed witk a 
copy of these resolves of the committee. 

HENRY PIERSON, Ckdc. 
Bridghampton, Mav dOth, 1793." 

I know, sir, you will smile at this buU of the 
Brid|;hampton committee, and at their profound 
erudition m law knowledge, considering they had a 
Judge for their counsellor in all their proceedings* 
This peremptory mandate had but little effect on 
my conduct. But I found my neighbors, and the 
parents of my scholars were much alarmed at the 
event. They were afraid the power which the com- 
mittee assumed, was absolutely m their hands, and 
that I should be turned out of town by might and 
main. These matters disturbed my school tor aome 
time; reports being frequently circulated by the ad- 
yerse party, that i was about flinging by all business, 
and would forthwith move out of town. Yet after 
a while the inhabitants found that my school would 
continue steadily, and therefore they sent> their 
children. 

The 17th of next month, the time ap]>olnted by 
tithe committee for my removal, drawing nigh, and no 
.eigns of my obedience beins manifested, it was 
thought necessary for Judge Hurlbut to gain further 
light into the powers of the committee, and what 
icourse they must take in order to effect their pur- 
^se. He accordingly applied to Ezra L'Homedieu, 
£sq. clerk of the court, and from him received in- 
iormation that the only jnean of effecting their pur- 
]pose was, to expel me by the poor act Big with 
ithis information, the learned Judge returned to bis 
«oa0(ituent8 and made his report. Daniel Howell, 
the moderator of said committee, then sisned a com- 
plaint, directed to Judge Hurlbut and Henry Pier- 
^on^ Justices of the Peace, alledgii^ that I had not 
sufficient means for the inaintenance of myself and 
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fitmSy, and cenaequently Vftm in danger of being 
char^able to the town for a maintenance^ and pray- 
ed for my removal therefrom. Accordingly an order 
was granted by these two Justices for my apprehen- 
sion and appearance before them forthwito. . The 
order was executed, and 1 was brought before them, 
'when they enquired with great magisterial import- 
ance, what business I followed for a living, and what 
means I had for support. After they had gone 
through with their interrogatories, they withiuew, 
and in about five minutes returned and informed me, 
that in tiieir opinion I was liable to become a town 
charge, and therefore ordered me to remove by the 
90th of July, and on failure, declared they snouM 
grant their oider ibr my removal. 

I was ignorant of the statute of New-York upon 
this subiect, Uierefore applied to an attorney livine^ 
in Southhold, about 14 miles distant, for counsel and 
information. The contents of which were contain- 
ed in a letter received from him a few days after. 

Sir, Having made a bona fide purchase of the val- 
ue of thirty pounds, you have gained a tegal settle- 
ment, from which you cannot be legally removed ; 
therefore, ^ould you be illegally removed, demand 
and take a copy of the warrant, and give notice to 
one or more of the oveiseers in writine that you ap- 
peal from said order to the General Session of the 
Peace, to beholden at Southold on the first Tuesday 
in.October next, of which take a copy* and be abfe 
to prove the service : also give notice ip like manner 
to the signers of said warrant, that unless satisfaction 
is made you within one month, you shall commence 
an action against them for the recovery of the dam- 
ages you have sustained by your illegal apprehen- 
sion, confinement and removal; and if satisfaction 
be not made, I jtliink it advisable to prosecute both 
the signers and executors of such warrant. 

I ata, &c. DANIEL OSBORN. 

July nth, 1793. 

Upon this information I strained my credit wilh 
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917 ^ettds, and by the addition of my little saving, 
raised the thirty pounds, which 1 immediately ap- 
propriated to the purchase of land. Information of 
this I transmitted to the Justices, and likewise ^ 
notification of my appeal from their judgment to the 
Court of Sessions. However) one thing had almost 
escaped my memory, viz. tlie evening following my 
examination before the Justices, I waited on Judge 
Hurlbut, with two of my nei^bors, men of substan- 
tial property, who offered to give any security which 
should be required, to indemnify the town from any 
charges on account of me and my family. This was 
done that the world might be satisfied how consist^ 
endj these men acted in obedience to the oath of a 
Justice of the Peace, in trying to remove me under 
a pretence of fear of my becoming chargeable to the 
town through poverty. They lemsed to accept the 
security. 

When the committee were informed of my be- 
comng a freeholder, they appeared much disconcert- 
ed, and at a loss what naeasures next to pursue. 
Matters rested in silence for some time, and 1 was 
apprehensive that, baffled in their measures, they 
had given u^ their object in despair; however, they • 
still held their meetings in secret, and to the great 
entertainment of the curious, a neig;hboring woman of 
infamous character frequently met with them. • At 
length I was notified by one of the committee, who 
came to my house on the business, that Mrs. Ai- 
dridge, the name of the woman, had sworn a rape 
against me before Judge Hurlbut, and that unless I 
absconded immediately, I should be taken by a war- 
rant, which had already been granted, and was now 
in the hands of the constable. 

My family were very much terrified at this unex* 

Sected stroke of infernal conduct. My neighbors 
ocked in and advised me inimediately to decamp 
and leave the country, in order to save my life; 
"fur," said they, "Mr. Woolworth and his party 
will take your life, let the event be what it may." 
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I tiio^ht the better way however, not yet toleatre 
the country, but risk the event. I knew the con- 
sequences of hoiking such a step. The party against 
me would then be- gratified in every wish. They 
would see me driven away, loaded with the greatest 
infamy, and diemselves possessing every advantage 
to bury their own wickeaness under the odium which 
they would cast on me, and none could prevent it. 

As this was a matter wholly unfounded in truth, I 
did not believe the abilities of the woman whom 
they had chosen as the instrument of their wicked* 
ness, su^cient to carry the business through, without 
detection; and Mr. Halsey assured me that he would 
render me eyery as«i$tance in his power through the 
t^ial. 1 therefore waited patiently the arrival of the 
officer, expecting to be carried to jail, to remain un* 
til the sitting of the sypreme court of Nisi Prius. 

This circumstance prevented tk» continuance of 
my school. None expected I could attend to any 
business again until after court. 1 waited in this sit* 
uation a number of days without any further move- 
nsent. I was surprizea at not being yet served with 
the warrant; however, after a time, 1 heard the war- 
rant was not founded upon the crime of rape^ but of 
an ' 'assault with an intetU to ravish;*' "Of" said f, 
''You are about endeavoring to bring the Worcester 
scene again into view; a pattern well suited for su(^ 
vile purposes !" This being a bailable matter, I gave 
over the idea of a jaiL 

Whether the warrant granted in the first place by 
Jud^e Hurlbut was for the crime of ravishment, and 
afterwards he thought it better calculated to answer 
his purpose, lo lay his crime in the warrant oii a 
lower grade, or wnether the warrant was the same 
and the report incorrect, I cannot determine. 

The officer not yet making his appearance to serve , 
the warrant, I was determined to go to him, that the 
difficulty might terminate^ and I be in a condition 
again to attend to my school. I accordingly went 
to his house, and desired him to serve his precept^ if 
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he had one in his -possession. He of conseqoence 
made me a prisoner, but added, that as he was then 
busy, he could not attend to go with me before 
Judge Hurlbut, and desired that I would meet htm 
there at sunsetting, and give in my balL I told htm 
that I would comply with his request, but added, 
''that I felt a little surprized to be treated in such a 
manner, after being apprehended on a criminal pro- 
cess. That I had been made a prisoner belore on 
such an occasion, but had ever been guarded with 
the most sedulous attention." Gelston, the officer, 
replied, 'Hhat in common cases he conducted very 
differently; but under present circumstances, if I 
made my escape and left the island, he would be 
answerable for all the difficulty which should arise, 
and if I was determined to stay, he had no doubt of 
my meeting him according to agreement." 

I expostulated with him upon the wickedness of 
the conduct to which he had become an abettor. 
"You Mr. Gelston have bound yourself by oath to 
execute the functions of your office without partial- 
ity, afiection or favor. The nature of the office is 
to preserve the peace, apprehend and secure ofiend- 
ers, &c. and every idea attached to your office is 
comprised in this general conduct, viz. to «iard the 
innocent from the attacks and injuries of Uie wick- 
ed. This being the general complexion of your 
duty, are you not prostituting yourself to the vilest 
of measures, by bemg instrumental in prosecuting 
those plans which are so notoriously founded in 
wrong, as influencing your conduct towards me in 
such a manner as to throw a temptation in my way 
to elude the decision of law upon this business, 
thereby declaring this to be the object of the party 
whom you serve .^ Is not the language of the party, 
to whose services you are devoted, so notorious that 
you have not mistaken its meaning? viz. that they 
are not grieved for any law which they apprehend 
is broken; that they are not desirous for the punish« 
ment of an ofieuder; but are anxious to lay hold of 
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any pretence to get rid of a man whose openness 
they fear, and from whose resolution they shrink 
back abashed. What shall we thmk of a man, who 
being a Judge of the court and Justice of the peace, 
shall conduct in the manner which Judge Hurlbut v 
has done, and that too in such a notorious manner, 
that not a child in Bridghampt^n but what would 
be at once sensible that every purpose would be 
answered in his mind, should 1 leave the country ; 
and moreover you would be justified, nay, be ap- 
plauded for giving me the opportunity, and being 
instrumental in furthering my escape." 

Mr. Gelston barely observed, " that he felt no 
great inclination to enter into inquiries respecting 
the motives by which those were actuated who gran- 
ted precepts. He should ever obey them, and 
leave the consequenc;es to those who granted them." 

We parted, and at the time appointed I met Gels- 
ton at the house of Judge Uiurlbut, in company 
with Mr. Halsey, who became my security in the 
«um of one hundred pounds for my appearance at 
the court of Quarter Sessions. I found Judge Hurl- 
but determined to recognize me to appear before 
that court, of which he was Judge, ratner than be- 
fore the court of Nisi Prius, which sat some time 
sooner, and which always took cognizance of mat- 
ters of such a nature.* 

After matters had progressed to this point, I found 
my enemies extremely mortified at their terminating 
so differently from their calculations. I again resu- 
med my school and continued for some time in peace; 
but the tongue of slander did not cease, the exertions 
of my enemies for my destruction did not abate ; 
they now saw that the matter must come to trial be- 
fore a court of Judicature, respecting the crime for 
which I stood charged ; therefore they dete rmine d 

♦ It will lie well to notice, that no court of inquest \vaj« ever 
held by Jndge HuilUut upon this businnia wnen 1 wiu« present, fear, 
ifig I soppows to bi-ing the witness before me, lept 1 sliiHild gain 
soine advantaij'p, by her tolling tlioae things which would militatA 
agHioBt the cause afterwards. 
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to affect that b j prejudice in whifih they should £gai 
by testimony. , 

After holding frequ^t meetings in company with 
Mrs. Aldrid^e, the committee resolved that Mr. 
Woolworth should make a journey to Massachusetts 
and effect an investigation of the reports there in 
circulation against me, and brin^ them forward to 
Long Island, under such a covenng as to take hold 
of the minds of people in that place ; Mr. Wool- 
worth accordudgfy sat out on his ministerial umsion. 

When he atrived in the state of Massachusetts^ 
he began his complaints in the bitterest manner, 
stating that I had come to Bridghampton> and after 
being used by him in the kindest and most humane 
manner, I had returned the blackest ingratitude ; 
and made difficulty among liis people, and endeav- 
ored to effect all the disturbance possible ; had en- 
deavored to deceive the people about my fomier 
character, &c. 

Under this view, he requested a Mr. Storrs, min- 
ister of Lonsmeadow, wno was bound (o Hanover, 
to call on Mr. Wheelock, President of Dartmouth 
College, and after relating to him the enormity of 
my conduct on Long-Island, request a statement of 
mv character in writng from him.- True to his trust, 
Mr. Storrs called on Mr. Wheelock, .and made 
known his business, without any hesitation, or le- 
* gard to the feelings of delicacy, notwithstanding 
my father was present at the time ; however, for 
an excuse for Mr. Storrs, perhaps he had been led 
into the general error which Mr. Woolworth had 
spread among his acquaint^nce, viz : that my father 
had become my inveterate foe, wishing me in prison 
rather than at large. 

Mr. Wheelock remarked to Mr. Storrs the impro- 

Sriety of his intermeddling in a contention between 
Ir. Woolworth and me, and declined doiijff any 
thing in the business. Finally, after a painful and 
laborious pursuit after something to answer his pur- 
pose, Mr. Woolworth returned home, with only his 
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own story, which he had inserted in a Springfield 
paper, m order to give the busineto a little less the 
appearance of design, and brought that paper to 
one Frothingham, printer of Sage Harbor, for him 
to republish in the JLong-Island Herald. This curi- 
ous pubhcation was in we following words : 

SpHngjieldy Mass. June 25f A. 

'•The celebrated Mr. Burroughs, who, some^ears 
since was convicted of counterfeiting hard dRney 
and passing of it in this town ; — of borrowing a 
certain worthy parson's garments, watch, &c. under 
pretence of being a clergyman and clad in a manner 
unsuitable for him to perU)rm the sacred functions 
of his office, and leaving his benevolent friend in 
exchange for those articles, this consolatory text, 
" thou uialt seek me early but find me not,'^ is now 
on Long-Island, in the state of New-York, taking 
care of a large school. This vi]}ain, after spending 
a few agreewle summers on Castle-Island, in conse- 
quence of counterfeiting, committing theft, &c. 
a^ain sallied forth into the country in order for a 
change of amusements. 

^By his artful insinuktions and through the credu- 
lity of the inhabitants of the town of Dudley, in the 
county of Worcester, he procured the charge of a 
school, a trust of most delicate nature. Here he had 
an excellent opportunity of '^teaching the young 
idea how to shoot !" he miproved it, and presently 
was lodged in the prison at Worcester, tried on 
three separate indictments for attempts to commit 
rapes on the bodies of his young female scholars,^ 
was convicted^ and sentenced accordingly. Two 
thirds of his punishment was inflicted, and a day 
appointed on which he was to receive the remain- 
der; previous to which he broke jail and made his 
escape." 

How this conduct may appear to you, sir, I can- 
not tell, but to me it seemed a stxetca of wickedness 
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beyond nftrallel, taking intoTiew^ circonstaaea 
of Mr. Wool worth's being acquainted with^iis fiact^ 
viz. that the greater part of this adTeztiseinent was 
entirely fabe, and done with an intention of creating 
an invincible prejudice in the minds of tfiose, beibie 
' whom my cause of assault must soon coaae for tnaL 
Add to thjs, the cry raised against me, diat 1 was 
abandoned by all my former acauaintance, even by 
my own parents, being dc^t^ea, rejected and eo- 
tirelJRlisowned by them. This assertion was made 
by Mr. Woolworth, in the most positive and cate-> 
gorical terms. In the midst of this uproar and 
clamor, my father, mother, and wife's father came 
to Bridghampton, on a visit — Abashed and dismay- 
ed, my ememies slunk into silenee; my friends, woo 
had heard these dismal reports, now came floddiig 
to my house in order to satisfying themselves in 
what manner I was treated by nr^ own parents. 

About this time t^e sitting ot the Court of Nad 
Prius took place, at which presided the Hon. Judge 
Lansing, Nathaniel Lawrence, Esq. Attomey^Gen- 
eral. I attended this court, in order to lay tl^ libel* 
lous publication produced by Mr. Woolworth, as 
above stated, before the Grand Jury, in order foi 
them to prosecute as a breach of the laws of the state. 
I waited on Mr. Lawrence in the first instance, and 
laid the matter before him, and received his decided 
opinion, that the, matter was a notorious breach of 
the law of the state, and ought to be prosecuted. 
However, immediately after I had left Mr. Law- 
rence Judse Hurlbut entered into conversation with 
him; and I heard them very earnest in their dis- 
course, but could not understand the meaning of the 
words. The next day Mr. Lawrence sent for me 
and gave me to understand, ''that he should not as- 
sist in bringing forward a bill of indictment on the 
subject of my complaint. That he had been inform- 
ed by Judge Hurlbut that the matter contained in 
the publication was true, and that my conduct had 
been of a similar nature since 1 had resided on Long 
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iiland; that I was now bound over to Court for a 
crime of a most enonnoas and aggravated nature, of 
which there was notf the least hesitating doubt of my 
being convicted; and that the publication had been 
brought forward under a real necessity of prevent- 
ing the ruin of the people of Bridghampton.'* 

I replied to Mr. Lawrence in the following man* 
ner. "1 feel, sir, myself injured in a very peculiar 
manner, by the statement made by Judge Hurlbut, 
and the resolution you have taken'on the subject. I 
have been oppressed by certain characters in Bridg- 
hampton, among whom Judge Hurlbut is one, in a 
very barbarous and cruel manner*, no means, how- 
ever wicked and cruel, have been neglected to e£fect 
their purpose; this series of difficulties is too tedious 
to relate; I have been much reduced in my circum- 
stances by the'ro. I had but a competency before, 
but now. am reduced to a situation in which I have 
nothing to spare from the necessities of my family. 
Had not this been the case, I would not have brought 
this matter forward in behalf of the state, but would 
have commenced a suit in my own behalf; notwith- 
standing, I really flattered myself that the laws of 
my country would have protected me from injury, 
even in my state of t>enury. I am willing to risk 
the action on the falsehood of facts stated in the 
publication; and moreover upon the falsehood of 
the facts stated by Judge Hurlbut respecting my be* 
ing proved guilty of those enormous crimes which 
he has related." Mr. Lawrence waved any further 
conversation upon the subject, and the next day I 
went, as my only remaining resource, before the 
grand jury. After considerable conversation on the 
subject, t was dismissed. The Attorney-General 
being sent for soon after, I had leave to withdraw 
my papers. It will be well to note, that one of the 
Bridghampton committee was on this jury ; whether 
by accident or design, I leave you to judge. 

The 'Solicitor for the county being present at this 
court, I inquired^f him whether O&er bonds would 
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be necefisary, proTided a continoance of my can^t 
should be granted at the time of mj being caSed 
upon by the court of Quarter Sessions^ ^^ whethex 
the old bonds were sufficient, until the cause came 
to trial. I was informed that the old bond was »i£- 
ficient under such a circumstance, without the neces- 
sity of a renewaL The reason of making the inquiry 
was produced by a witness then being sick whom I 
depended on, and danger remained of her condnii* 
ing unable to attend at the time of trial. 

The Court of Quarter Sessions was attended but 
by one attorney as a general thing, the Solicitor foi 
the county excepted, who was likewise clerk of the 
court. This attorney, whose name was Skinner, I 
applied to, in order to pre-engage his assistance at 
the time of trial. He promised to assist me, but I 
yet gave him no retaining fee. 

As the time of the sitting of the Court drew nigh, 
much noise was made^ about my absconding, and 
many frightful reports were made to Mr. Halsey 
that 1 should break my bonds and leave the coun- 
trv; however, these machinations proved ineffectual; 
Air. Halsey paid no attention to the reports; nay^ 
he carried nis conlfidence so far, as to furnish me 
with horse, saddle and bridle, in order to ride to the 
place where the Court was held, being 30 miles dis- 
tant from my abode; alledging, "that if I was de- 
termined to abscond, he would place me in a situa- 
tion of doing it with facility.'.' 

As I feared, the witness upon whom I chiefly de- 
pended, was unable to attend, and consequently, I 
nad drawn up the resolution of moving for a con- 
tinuance of the cause until the next term ; but judge, 
sir, my surprise, when I arrived at court, at nnding 
the attopey, Mr. Skinner, to whom I had spoken 
for assistance, ensaged on the other side, to assist 
Mr. L'Homidieu the Solicitor; therefore I was left 
alone, and unsupported by anv. The Judges pre- 
siding, were J. W. Havens ana John Hurlbut. 
■^ I was called to the bar and ansv^ered to my indict- 
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nent I then pleaded for a continuance. Tbeattor* 

nies on the other ^ide made anvwer that they should 
bring no objections ; and demanded further security 
by new bonds, or that I should be committed close 
prisoner until next term. In my answer, I observed, 
that I had endeavored to gain intelligence upon the 
subject from Mr. L'Homeaieu previous to the sitting 
of court, owing to an apprehension of my being 
likely to want a continuance, on account of my 
principal witness at that time being in a state of 
lingering illness, and received information from him 
that 1 should have no need to renew the bonds, in 
case of a continaance. Depending on this informa- 
tion i came on, unprepared with any security, ex- 
pecting that I had done every thing which could be 
required ; therefore, the matter rested thus with me, 
viz. that I must either go to trial without the assis- 
tance of witnessess, which I could not do with safety, 
or else be committed close prisoner to jail until I 
could send to Bridghamptpn for bondsmen, which 
would be attended with difficulties I did not know 
how to encounter, not only on account of the con- 
finement, but likewise on account of the, expense 
attending the business under such circumstances; 
under this view of the matter, I prayed the indul- 
gence of the court to let the business rest as it was 
untU next term. 

My prayer was not granted, yet I was indulged 
with a continuance until the next morning to make 
the best arrangments for my defence. One of the 
Bridghampton committee was present at this court, 
who came to my lodgings in the evening, and de- 
tired a private conference with me. He endeavored 
to state to my view the dangerous situation I now 
stood in, observing from what I had seen I might 
clearly discern that the whole court was against me, 
and that I should have no chance for an acquittal. 
<' You know, Mr. Burroughs that the whole of this 
difficulty has arisen in consequence of your obstin- 

9a 
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ately penisting in continuing in Bridgkflmpton,wlieii 
the committee nad requested you to move away. It 
has ever been the determination of the committee 
to remove you by some means, and see to what the 
difficulty has already arisen. We do not wish to 
have you confined in jail, if you will only .be wise 
for yourself. If you stay and stand trial you can't 
entertain a hope to the contrary, but what a jail wiQ 
be your portion. You see the leading characteis in 
the court against you. You see that Mr. L*Homc- 
dicu has already treated you with open insult, which 
the court allowed, and has your attornev on his side. 
You have no witness in your cause, and no chance 
to get any. You have no person to assist you in 
managing your trial, and two powerful lawyexB 
against you; besides all this, the court is against you. 
xou have put your great dependence on the integ- 
rity of Judge Havens, but you may depend that he 
is determined not to befriend vou, since he sees so 
many against you. Mr. L'Homedieu has great in- 
fluence upon his mind, and he will not go contrary 
to his opinion. It you should leave the country, tl^ 
business would come to an end without an v further 
difficulty. Your bondsman would never be prose- 
cuted, and the whole business would die away of its 
own accord. I heard Judge Hurlbut say myself that 
Mr. Halsey should neyer be hurt if you left the 
country. If you should live to get through this diffi- 
culty, we shall never leave you until you quit tlie 
town of Bridghampton; therefore my advice to yx)U, 
as a friend, is to leave the country this night, and 
never more return; if you do not accept my advice, 
you may depend you are undone forever.** 

After Mr. Hains, the name of this person, had 
done speaking, I answered him in the following 
manner: "You have observed, Mr. Hains, that 
friendship has influenced you to give me tibe advice 
which you have just now uttered. Well did the 
wise man observe, that the "tender mercies of the 
wicked are cnieL** Influenced by your friendship, 
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what a horrid pictoie faa» it produced!!! You ad» 
vise me to abscond and leave the country, under the 

Eeculiar circumstances to which your wickedness 
as reduced me; loaded with the infamy of a crime, 
of which you know me to be innocent, and to leave 
my family with those who have not shewn the com- 
mon sympathy, which we find among savages; 
moreover, you advise me to forfeit all claims to con- 
fidence, by betraying my friend, who has been my 
security, into your power. You promise me, that 
no harm shall befalhim, in consequence of my elope- 
ment. Can I place confidence in the promises of 
such characters, who have vic^ated all the laws of 
propriety, integrity, humanity or decency ! ! ! ' When 
I take into consideration, Mr. Hains, the character 
which Mr. Woolwordi professes, viz. a minister of 
that Kospel, which teaches meekness, mildness, be« 
nevolence andchailty; when I view you, Judge 
Hurlbut, and the rest oT the committee as members 
of the church over which he presides, under the most 
solemn covenant to govern yourselves according to 
the laws of benevolen()c and eauity, which are taught 
by your professed Mmer; ana contrast your co% 
duct with your solemn profession and covenant, it 
fills my soul with a species of horror too great for 
utterance ! ! ! Did you believe a Po^eer existed who 
would eventually punish the wicked, fear would 
keep you within the bounds of moderation. Either 
maoness and infatuation have taken hold of your 
heart, or else you disbelieve every article of your 
mock profession. « 

"I firstly and formally pursued what appeared to 
me to be my duty, in relation to the causes of our 
difficulties in Bridghampton. I have never inten- 
tionaDy swerved from that line of conduct since, 
neither do I ever intend it. I am sensible that every 
measure has been taken which malice could dictate, 
in order to involve me in difficulty by this prosecu- 
tion. Mr. Woolworth in die first instance nas cir- 
culated through the country a libellous publication, 
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calculated to raise, an invincible prejudice among tbe 
people, who must compose the jury, by whom 1 shall 
De tried^ You have exerted yourselves to strengthen 
this by the unceasing tongue of slander and calum- 
ny, in hopes of effecting that bv preiudice, which 
could not by a fair trial. You have likewise very 
ingeniously manoeuvered to bring me to trial with- 
out the assistance of evidence or counsel. As for 
Judge Ha,vens' being influenced by party cabal in 
this matter, I do not yet fear it. Be the consequen- 
ces what they may, 1 shall risk the trial, and abide 
the conseauences." 

After Mr. Hains had retired, and I was left alone 
to a cool reflection upon my present situation, it 
filled my mind with the keenest anxiety. I saw 
myself brought into a most disadvantageous situa- 
tion by the unmanly treatment of the Solicitor 
against me. f saw myself under a necessity of going 
into jail, or else soing to trial without any witness. 
I expected that tne next day the probaliility was 
strong against me of beinc confined in close jail. 
Under this view, said I, '^wDMLQiust become of my 
family.^ They are already reduced to indigent cir- 
cumstances by the continued interruption and extra- 
ordmary expenses which the difliculties have crea- 
ted. I have vainly flattered myself with considerable 
help from my friends, in whose cause I embarked in 
thb difficulty. When my business shall cease, the 
support of my family is cut off, and they are left 
witnout resource; left in a barbarous land, the hearts 
of whose inhabitants are made of more than savage 
inhumanity." 

A view of this business kept my eyes from closing 
through the night. I tumbled from one side of the 
bed to the other, in hopes of finding a moment's res- 
pite from my perplexity in some easy situation; but 
alas ! I tumbled in vain. 
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CHAP. VL 

"O! days of pain! while bcue. 

How tasteless! and how terrible wtieo soife, 

Gonel they never go ; when past they haunt us still ; 

The spirit walks, of every day deceas'd, 

And smiles an angel; or a fury frowns." 

Eari^t the next morning I again appeared at the 
bar, in order for trial; the court-houae was very 
crowded. No witness was examined, whose evidence 
amounted to any thing, on either side, excepting the 
woman, who was the chief instrument in tnis busi- 
nels. After she had gone through with her testimo- 
ny, and the questions had been asked on the other 
side, 1 proceeded to cross examine her; but she 
would not answer any question I put, until Judge 
Hurlbut had given h^r a lead to h%r answers. Upon 
many Questions she was totally silent until she was 
orderea by Judge Havens to give an answer. After 
the examination was through, I proceeded to make 
some observations to the jury, but was continually 
intenrupted by the attomies on the other side, order- 
ing me to keep to the point, until Judge Havens, 
commanded them to desist and let me proceed. 
After I had ended*, the attomies on the other side 
labored the business with great earnestness to induce 
the jury to find me guiltjr. They ended, and Judge 
Havens commanded the jury to retire and make up 
their verdict. After an hour's absence, the jury re- 
turned their verdict, Not Guilty of the charge, but 
euilty of an assault onl/. The verdict, returned in 
this manner, threw the cost of prosecution on to me, 
which amounted, together with the fine which the 
court imposed, to twelve doUars and one half. Not 
being prepared with the money to pay this sum, Mr. 
Gelston, the sheriff, advanced the money for me, 
and I was dismissed. 

I left this place about sunsetting, and rode hard 
until I arrived at my own abode. I found my wife 
up, and a number of the neighbors at my nouse, 
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though it was now the latter part of the night, wait- 
ing with impatience and sohcitude, listening to the 
tound of every step, to hear if possible how the mat- 
ter had terminated in relation to my trial, the news 
which had already arrived being of the most disa- 
greeeble nature. As my horse approached the house, 
they came out at the sound of his steps to learn who 
it was, and if it was any one by whom they could 
gain further intelligence from the River-head, (the 
place where the court was held) finding the hone 
was approaching the house, they ^concluded some 
messenger was coming with news; they therefore 
drew back into the house, waiting in fearful bus- 
pence, till the event should be announced ! ! ! 

Whilst they were in this situation, conceive, air, 
if possible, their surprise, when I appeared among 
them. They started, as though doubtful of the evi- 
dence of their own eyes, when &cy heard my 
voice, they crowded around, to learn the final catas- 
trophe. 1 had maintained my fortitude unshaken 
until this moment. All danger behignow over, and 
1 returned once more into the bosom of my family, 
and to the society of my friends and neighbon, 
brought on those sensations whicj^ I cannot describe, 
but whk-h overpowered my resolution, and became 
too heavy to support; tears flowed from my eyes in 
abundance, when I could scarce tell the reason why. 

- Hast tiioK ever wei^'d a sighl 



Or studied s^ie philosophv of tears! 

(A science vet uiilectiir'd in otir schools!) . 

Hast (liou descended deep into tlie bi'cast, 

And Foen tlieir sourcel If not, descend with me. 

And trace tlieir briny riv1et» to their springs " 

My enemies were greatly mortified at the unfortu- 
nate termination of all their labors for my ruin. I 
had struggled with the difficulties until I had over- 
come them; though at the expense of my domestic 
previsions. It was now thought that Mr.f Wool- 
wordi and his party, being so thorougldy bafiled In 
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all tiieir endeavors, would yield to necessity, and 
give over their machinations. Howtver, I soon 
Found him, together with Judge Hurlbut, again in- 
triguing among the parents of my scholars, and en- 
deavoring to detach them from the school. Thejr 
were successful in some instances, but not in a suffi- 
cient deoree to answer their purpose. Therefore 
Judge Hurlbut and Henry Pierson, Justices of the 
Peace, granted a warrant for the removal of me, my 
wife and children, as likely to become poor. My 
wife and two children were taken and carried from 
the island to New-London, in the stale of Connec- 
ticut, and there left. Gelston, the officer who exe- 
cuted the warrant, manifested the most brutish and 
eidelicate conduct towards my wife, during this 
4cene. tie came after and transported her in a horse 
eart to the vessel which was employed to carry her 
to Connecticut, being a distance of five mUes, and 
insulted her during the passage with the most obscene 
and abusive raillery. However, when he arrived at 
^ New-London, he found the corporation so far from, 
receiving my wife and children, and sending them 
on from town to town, according to the directions 
ill the warrant, that they informed Gelston that he 
must find security for all costs the city of New-Lon* 
don might be put to on tlieir account. This at once 
disappointed the prospects of the party, and my 
wife and children returned the next day to Bridg* 
hampton. 

You may possibly wish to know how it happened 
that, as tj^e warrant commanded Gelston to remove 
me as wed as my family, I was not carried away 
with them. The reason was this. I found it ex- 
tremely difficult to support my family, under the 
embarrassment which I, by this time, found myself; 
therefore had resolved, if they were determined to 
carry my family away, that they would soon arrive 
amon^'their friends, where they would tarry imtil I 
should get my affairs somewhat settled, and my bu« 
siness so arrangedi as to afford them a comfortable 
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nupport. That disencambered from the necessity of 
their immediate support, I could make myself easy 
under almost any situation, and accordingly coold 
practice a system of much closer economy, in order 
to bring my affairs into a better state. Under this 
view, I had determined to keep out of the way my- 
self, when my family were taken from the island. 
However, I have since suffered the keenest remorse 
on account of lettine my family be taken away, by 
such barbarians, without risking the consequences ox 
being with them. 

As the winter was now approaching, I found my- 
self straitened in my necessary stock of provisions, 
fuel, &c. for the winter consumption. There were 
some debts I had due, but particularly one of Dr. 
Havens, to a considerable amount, on which I de- 
pended for the support of my family. I accordhigly 
made application to the Doctor for a settlement. Eat 
to no purpose. I endeavored to bring him to t 
reckonmg, that our accounts misht be adjusted, being 
now almost of three years standing ; yet my efforts 
were ineffectual. I stated at large the disagreeable 
situation of my affairs, and the necessity of the debt 
for the, support of my family. However, I yet ob- 
tained nothing more than empty promises. 

During the winter I continued my school, which 
was not large, and by the closest economy, made 
shift to get thro' with tolerable comfort ; but distress^ 
now began to stare me in the face. My wife wasin^ 
hourly expectation of bringing another wretched in* 
fant into existence. The provisions which I had 
laid by in the fall were all consumed. My wages 
during the winter were all taken up in discharging 
the debts which my law-suits and other difficultieB 
had brought upon me ; notning now remained ex- 
cepting the debt of Dr. Havens, which amounted, 
if 1 mistake not, to about eight pounds. This debt 
1 had tried to collect, without effect, for six months. 
I for the last time wrote him word, that I should ' 
U-^ve the account in the hands of £sq« Rogezs to 
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collect, if be did nor forthwith settle tlie matter. 
The Doctor had the effrontery to come to my house 
and tell me, *'that I was hated so much in thai coun- 
try, tliat I could not collect a debt." He offered 
me five dollars if I would pass receipts. I relected 
this offer witli that disdain which such unworthy ac- 
tions merit. Upon this, Dr. Havens left my house, 
and repaired immediately to Mr. L'Homeaieu, for 
a special warrant for me to be brought before hiinf 
for an action of debt : testifying, under oath, that 
I owed him, and that he was in fear of my abscond- 
ing, and that thereby he should lose his debt. This 
oath being necessary to entitle the plaintiff' to a 
special warrant. 

I was taken with this warrant, and brou8;ht before 
Esq, L'Homedieu immediately. 1 plead for an ad- 
journment, alledging that I had material witnesses to 
cite, and offered security for my appearauce ; for I 
could have proved the offer of five dollars the day 
before for a settlement. This request was denied ; 
I had the disagreeable necessity of going to trial inif- 
mediately. 

Doctor Havens here exhibited an account against 
me for attendance, nursing, boarding, washing, 
lodging. &c. during the term of twenty-one days. 
His chaj^e forboani was three shillings per day, for 
nursing six, for washing and lodging one and six 
pence, and for attendance and medicine, ten shil- 
lings. You will please to recollect that this account 
was for services during my sickness of fever and 
aeue, and remitting feverf which had all been set- 
tied ; first, by its l^in^ done out of kindness, and 
seoondly, my dischargms; the Doctor's school bill 
during my teaching on Shelter-Island. 

Bridghampton committee attended this court, and 
made themselves very busy in interfering in the trial. 
The cause finally went to the jury, who abated 
much the price which Doctor Havens had put to his 
items, and yet after all; left a balance against me of 
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S3 tinllingi. When juitgrnent Was given ag«ast 
me, there remained no more fear of the loss of the 
debt by my absconding. I was left at liberty and 
retired to my own home, in a state of desperation. 
I could not view my own familv without feeling the 
frantic rase of grief, more cruel than the sting of 
death. My all was gone. My only remaining hope 
forsaken me, and my family in such a situation as to 
need the solace of comfort. I was in a state ot hor- 
ror through this night, totally indescribable. To add 
to this scene of wo, Gelston came the next morning 
with the execution, took our bed and bedding, ana 
sold them at public vendue, to satisfy the execution, 
which amounted to four pounds. 

This was the winding t^ of all the scenes of hor- 
ror through which I have ever passed. I now saw 
mjrself sunk under a weight too heavy to endure, 
without any prospect of recovery. To behold my 
Innocent helpless children hanging about my kneea, 
with fascinating fondness and affection^ endeavoring 
to cheer and dissipate the horrid gloom that *ovei^ 
spread our brows, ignorant of the ruin which was 
hovering around; O, God of mercy! this was a 
scene too great for mortal strength! I could look 
death in the face with composure, but this scene de» 
prived me of manhood. I lost all fortitude under it, 
and could not withstand the tempest of passion, 
which entirely overthrew evenr remaining spii^ of 
resolution. I now saw my ^iit and children thrown 
upon the charity of a merciless world for support 
I was unable any further to contribute to their main^ 
tenance. My business was interrupted, my pro- 
perty exhausted, and my health and strength mre 
wasted. A state of universal debility had attended 
me for more than two years: pulmonary complaints, 
together with symptoms of universal decay, had 
increased upon me to such a degree, as to render 
me incapable of business. Gladly would I have re- 
signed my life, but revolted at the idea of leaving 
my family without the consolation of one solitary 
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friend to solace them in their distress. O, helplew 
innocence, said I, to what a state of wretchedness 
have I reduced you, by making you companions in 
my wayward fate. Would to God the days of my 
joyful union with you hadTbeen barred by the irre-\ 
yersible laws of nature! Notwitiistandihg no joy 
had been so great, no pleasure so exquisite as do- 
mestic felicity, yet the pangs of their disappoint- 
ment, the horrors of their situation overpowered 
every consideration of past enjovment, and made 
me loathe its recollection ! Which way to turn, or 
wh^t course to take I could not determine! All 
was darkness, gloom, nighty wretchedness and de- 
spair. 

As the throw of a desperate gamester, I determin- 
ed to make application to Mr. Woolworth, Judge 
Hurlbut, ana the committee. "Possibly," said 1, 
^'gratified in their desires, their breasts may at last 
be touched with compassion, and they will commis- 
erate the victim who has fallen a sacnfioe' at the 
shrine of their ambition;" but, alas! this application 
was productive of nothing but .the bitterest taunts, 
irony, and reproaches; added to this, I received the 
swaggering declamation of Doctor Havens, triumph- 
antly exulting under the idea that he had outwitted 
me; and effected thait, at a single stroke, which all 
Bridghampton had been in vain pursi]^g for more 
tiian two years. / 

This had the effect to arouse me from that state of 
stupid languor and insensibility, under which I had 
servilely crouched for some tune. I erected my 
head, and reproached myself for falling under the 
burdens of misfortunes, which were produced by 
pursuing the course of rectitude^ What, said 1, 
shall honesty and integrity flee ashamed from the 
face of vice and wickedness? forbid it justice; for- 
bid it fortitude. Shall we only pursue virtue when 
her paths are strewed with flowers; and the cries of 
the multitude are in our favor? "Rather," said I, 
'^possess the virtue, under the exercise of which we 
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■Uiid asftinat and overcome whateyer - difficulties 
ma J be thrown in oar way." 

1 BOW began to aim with resolution, to look about 
and see wh^t means, could yet be used, and deter- 
mined to devote what little remaining ability, T yet 
possessed, to the advantage of my family. I had 
often leceived invitations firoin my quondam friend, 
Joseph Huntington, Esq. to cxMne to Greorgta, and 
commence business in that country, as affording a 
much fairer opportuni^ of making an establishment 
for my family. My friend Huntington being in the 
practice of the law with a larce run of business on 
nand, was under peculiar advantages to afford me 
essential assistance to such an object. 

Under all circumstances, 1 concluded that the only 
measure 1 could adopt, would be to accept of thn 
oficHT, and travel southward as soon vas the trying 
hour of my wife's sickness in childbed was over. 
Possiblv, said I, a change of climate may alleviate 
ray difficulty, or hasten my end. In either case it 
will bring doubtful circumstances to a certainty, and 
should I eventualljT be taken away, the probability 
will be, that my wife's father will then make pro- 
vision for his daughter, when no one is left to do it. 
Should I happily succeed in recovering my health 
and gaining an interest for the support of my fami- 
ly, it would be infinitely preferable to tarrying ia 
Bridghamptoff, and suffering a thousand deaths in 
preventing one. Moreover, by going such a dis* 
tance, 1 might illude the disadvantages of a thousand 
reports, floating upon a thousand babbling tongues, 
loaded with gall and bitterness. Alreadv has the 
propensity among mankind to depreciate tne merit of 
others, been carried to such an alarming height to* 
wards me, that whoever performs an evil deed to 
me, thinks he is doing ''God's service." 

I made a statement of these views to my wife. 
Man^ objections occurred, but after maturely coix* 
sidenng the subject, her reason triumphed over her 
feelings, and she aided roe with counsel to strength* 
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en my yet irresolute mindj One great difficulty yet 
remained, which was hard to remove, vizi how to 
provide against the expenses of sickness, as we were 
now in a state whoUy destitute. After ruminating 
some time on this sublect, with no small degree of 
trouble of mind, I at length determined to make a 
visit to William Hart, Esq. of Norwich-Landing, 
lay my situation open to his view, and peradventure 
his heart would be inclined to compassionate my sit- 
uation; he had ever appeared as a person possessing 
the milk of human kindness. I wav not deceived in 
my eirtimate of his feelings. He compassionated my 
distress; he gave me ten dollars: he moreover wrote 
to an acquaintance of his in New-York, recommend- 
ing me to his attention. With this small sum I has* 
tened back to my family, with feelings triumphantly 
delightful. I found my exertions crowned with 
success so far as to produce a remedy from the im- 
pending evil of being destitute of help in time of 
sickness, i waited the usual time of expectation! 
nay, I waited three weeks longer than the natural 
period in rotation; but the hour of sickness and de- 
tiyerv did not yet arrive. The stock of money 
which I had laid by for this purpose, was now ex< 
pended, and no prospect of gainmg andther supply. 
To stay longer and starve with my family, I knew 
was fruitless and in vain. ( determined therefore 
immediately to hasten my departure from this inho»- 
pitable clime, and seek support in a distant country. 
The time I fixed forieaving this place bemg now 
established, the fortitude of my wile began to faiL 
The»prospect was so dreadful before her, and the 
time uncertain when we should again meet, oi 
whether we should ever again see each other, that 
she sunk unde^ it. She roared with anguish through 
the night. The children were terrified at seeing 
their mamma in such distress. They wept to keep 
ker company, yet little thought of the harm that was 
axound mem. You» siri are a father! yet you know 

i$ 
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Aothing of these feeUngs. DistieM sodi as tliafc can 

. only give you a seose of them. 

I used my endeavors to administer comfort in this 
dreadful situation. I called the attention of my wife 
to the tiuctuating scenes of time, that such prospects 
could not always last; that the darkest times are 
soon followed hv the rising sun; that she lived in a 
country where they dare not let her starve. Miser- 
able objects of comfort 1 1 ! While I was endeavor- 
ing to administer this consolation (cold consolation) 
I felt the want of assutance myself. I proceeded till 
Knr faculties of sepsation were stasnated by the dint 
of grief. My eyes were set with oorror; my teeth 
knashed with anguish; my tongue clave to thfi roof 
of my mouth, and I could not pronounce a syllable. 
O ! God of mercv ! on me alone pour out the ML 
vi^Js of thy wraUi, Let me alone sustain the fijpry 
of thy decrees, and avert thy vengeance from these 
who prattle innocence in every lisp of the tonffue.^ 
At eariiest dawn J tore myself &ota my fanojiy^ I 
hasted on board a vessel, and sailed for New-Yoric. 

These »x^ scenes at which nature sickeiis ; yet 
they are scenes of nature. For the mind, in the 
cooler moBfients of reflection, to investigate the pt- 
cret source from whence originated such cruel su&r- 
ings, and apply a remedy to this disorder, is perfomn 
ing a part truly humane. The first emotion, we 
are apt to feel, under the impulses of mis^ided 
passion, towards the author of such calamity, is ven- 
geance ; but alas ! vengeance may gratify the im- 
pulses of passion, but cannot conect the evU. Had 
not the most besotted ignorance . bewildered their 
minds, they could not have conducted as they 4id. 
Although some were reputed men of infomatioa, yet 
by making advances in error and ci^tivating wrooc 

Sursuits, they made themselves n^re the children of 
arkness, tten natur e^ s simple s ons. They had he- 

*Thia violoit seiMnUon of grief wu caused by th^ exciaum^^ 

ofmyJitttecbad^wbo, aeslag the iii$trm of In9 m^^i^* •«* 

fearning that ! wa« going to U^f^e her, cried, "don't go away 
<wdda, for if you do mamma will die.'* 
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come more estranged to the voice of reason, and 
shut out from light, by stronger bars of darkness. 
Wisdom teaches us all to consider each other as chil- 
dren of the same common family, and that our true\ 
happiness is promoted only by the welfare of all ; 
that there is that connexion between the various 
members of this family, that no one can suffer with- 
out involving, in some measure, the family in the 
difficulty. 

Mr. Wpolworth had been educated and habitua- 
. ted in the opinion, that the character and station of 
a clergyman was great and sacred; as he obsetved 
to me on a certain occasion: **A clergyman," said 
he, <4s the ambassador of the Lord Jesus; he is 
clothed with his authority in that character, and 
therefore ought to be treated with that respect which 
such a character claims; therefore any attempt to 
oppose, or brin^ a ihinister into contempt, is com^' 
mitting a crime immediately against God, and ought 
to be punbhed as the most destructive of any which 
could be committed.'' 

Thefie sentiments were disseminated among the 
people who were leagued against me; «nd I believe 
they conscientiously thought it their duty to destroy 
me by any means, be they what they might. Under 
this view, it is not to be wondered that extraordi- 
nary and violent measures should be adopted. .The 
consecjuence of such treatment towards me awaken- 
ed the feelings of passion, and when passion was 
the leading feature on both sides of the contest, but 
little reason will be called into exercise. Cool de- 
liberation will give place to the wiles of subtlety, 
and the disorder will increase rather than abate. 

I have many times since lamented my want of 
patient perseverance, in endeavoring to convince 
my persecutors of their wrong, by the cool dictates 
of reason, and in pursuing some measures with too 
mucli warmth against (hem, where, in fact, I found 
that jealously had miscolored their transactions to 
my mind, finer once teen ought to be corrected. 
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The pruning-hook should never be laid aside, then 

we should live up to the condition of our nature, 
which requires a state of improving and progressing 
in knowledge till time shall cease. Had Mr. Wool- 
worth laid aside the idea attached to his preconceiv- 
ed errors, and given the subject a free discussion; 
looked into the nature of man, his feelings, and state 
in society; and considered the nature of that doc- 
trine which he undertook to inculcate as an ambas- 
sador of the Lord Jesus, 1 know his native good 
sense would haveflunp; a load of error from his mind, 
"whose heft would sink a navy." The full evi- 
dence of truth would have blazed upon his under- 
standing with irresistible force. He would have 
remembered the command of his Master, "Love thy 
neighbor as thyself;'' and in this command, he would 
have seen that wisdom and propriety, which will 
render society perfectly happy, when it becomes 
perfectly obeyed. But on the contrary, he had tak- 
en his position in error, he had pursued this error 
without giving himself liberty to examine its merits, 
untilhe'raised a fortification of darkness around his 
mind, and consequently excluded the approach of 
truth. Unde? circumstances like these, the energy 
of his mind was perverted to inhuman purnoses. Me 
spread wretchedness and desolation arounahim, and 
became a partaker in the general calamity. 

What a different effect would a contrary line of 
conduct have produced ! By nature Jbe was made 
for social pleasure and enjoyment; to receive and 
communicate happiness in the mutual display of a 
benevolent mind: had he pursued nature, in the 
matters relating to our unhappy disputes, in the room 
of producing noxious effects, it would have been at- 
tended with the most salutary consequences. This 
line of conduct would have produced the most feel- 
ing evidence upon the minds of his connexions, of 
the real dictates of wisdom. They would have been 
mutual helps to each other in making improvements, 
in this progressive state, upon that establishment 



l*hey would individually have eontrilMited their 
share to have kindled the flame of pleasure, social 
enjoyment and benevolent satisfaction; and so fast 
as ignorance was removed, they would have found 
themselves in a situation of bestowing and receiving 
the permanent establishment of a lasting happiness. 
Ignorance is the great soiirce of evil; and where 
men pursue a course founded in error, ever so far, 
in the room of acquiring wisdom, they make further 
removes from it, and become more and more stran- 
gers to light and knowledge; more and more stifle 
the voice of nature within them, by shutting the 
avenues of information; fixmg in then: vain imagin* 
atidns tlieir own opinions, ais the test of information; 
saying to investigation, "Hitherto shadt thou come 
and no further, and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed^" 
A state of prosperity b much more fatal to the 
owth of wisdom than the bitterest adversity. Un* 
ier misfortune the mind is called into a «tate of ac- 
tive exercise. That dependence which mutually 
subsists between the members of society, is not only 
seen but felt: and no truths are so w%U understood 
as those we reel; the evils of misfortune are known; 
the operations of the heart and the exercises of the 
soul m this state of mutual dependence can there be 
traced. Whereas in the days of lazy prosperity, the 
objects presenting to the view, are personal gratifi- 
cation, and a listless inattention to the welfare of 
mankind, owing to the want of a stimulus 'to call the 

Sowers of mind into exertion upon such subjects as 
iey feelingly find is productive of happiness. 
We find in history many striking examples of this 
truth. At the time of Alexander's mounting the 
stage of action, and performing his part in the busy 
scenes of life, he was humane, oenevolent and kind, 
to an extraordinary dezree. Prosperity and adula- 
tion made him forget that he was a man. His con- 
duct would make the feeling heart wish that the 
arrogant assertion of not being a mortal, had been 
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true; in order that the character of human nature 
had not been stained with those scenes of injustice 
and folly which must leave an indelible blot upon 
our escutcheon, which time can never purify. The 
yet more amazing folly of mankind had fixed the 
title Great upon this inhuman wretch. Had man- 
kind seen with the wisdom of Agesilaus, king of 
Sparta, they wo>ild have blushed at giving such a 
name to one of the most impro{>er subjects then in 
being. When the king of Persia was called great 
in the hearing of Ages&us, he would ask, "how can 
he be more great than others, without he is more 

Peifaaps nature had not ever be«n more bountiful 
in furnishing any characters with the talents requi- 
site for communicating happiness to mankind, than 
appeared in Pomjiey and Julius Csesar; however, 
an uninterrupted course of success, and its constant 
attendant adulaticm, called their attention from their 
true interest, made them ambitious of being more 
than man, and in the pursuit of the object of this 
ambition, they sunk infinitely beneath the meanest 
slave. Even ^he bloody Nero, when a commoner, 
was so strongly affected with objects of human ca- 
lamity, that when it became necessary to sign a 
death warrant, he lamented his ever learning to write, 
beci^use thereby he must do a deed so repugnant to 
his nature. 

Nothing in the ordinary course ^ of things has so 
direct a tei^dency to pervert the bounties of nature 
in the human mind as exaltation, prosperity and ad- 
ulation. Nothing has a more direct effect to learn 
man wisdom, than often to experience those events 
which teach him that he is a man, From this view 
of human nature we see the wisdom of those gov* 
ernments, where they have made provision for call- 
ing men frequently from office, to mingle again in 
common society; to feel and experience the weak- 
nesses, depenaencies and connexion which exirt 
among each other. 
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I found the most difficulty in reconciling my feel- 
ings towards Doctor Havens, even up6n tne benev- 
olent system. With him and his family I had main- 
tained one uninterrupted course of friendly offices 
during my acquaintance with him. In a number of 
instances, when his misfortunes required my friendly 
aid, I exerted myself with the greatest ardor in his 
behalf. One circumstance I wul relate. The doc- 
tor had a daughter, who being unfortunately in a 
state of pregnancy, by a young man who utterly re- 
fused to marry her, a universal gloom of desponden- 
cy hung over the family under an apprehension that 
the matter would become public, and leave a blot 
upon the family, tfnder this situation the Doctor 
entreated me to do something to relieve him from 
his difficulty. I entered warmly into the business, 
I visited the young man, I exerted my eloquence in 
painting the situation of the young woman, together 
with that of the family. I expostulated with him 
upon the injurious nature of his conduct, in betray- 
ing that weakness which by nature he was created 
to protect. I spent day after day in this pursuit. 
After he had utterly refused to comply with any 
other terms, than to make provision for the child, 1 
still would not give up the point. 1 saw him and 
wrote to him with all the powers which I could call . 
into exercise by my tongue and pen. My exertions 
proving fruitless, the Doctor fonned a very .extraor- 
dinary resolution to obtain revenge upon the young 
man. He concerted, in company with his daughter, 
the plan for prosecuting him for a rape; but apply- 
ing to Mr. L'Homedteu on the business, obtained 
information, that under iiteh eireum$taneeSi such a 
prosecution could not be carried into effect; there- 
fore the Doctor, was neeessitated to sit down con- 
tented under his disappointment. 

The source of all the evils arising from the Doc- 
tor's conduct, lean now clearly impute to ignorance, 
both natural and acquired. He was, among men. 
the most stupid and unfeeling. His capacity admit- 
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ted tte kait impnyTenieiit of any man wid& whom I 
was ever acqmunted; hk piejodkes the moat rooted 
and ftahboin; and his system of thinking the most 
singcdar. He ever considered the perfection of the 
human cbarader consisted in an ability to sabvert 
an adreisuy; he ever appeared to thimt it Uadable 
and a strSdng instance of wisdom, to use the most 
nefsrioas means to obtain a favorite, if the means 
and end were immediately connected. His sensori- 
ous appetite upon the failings of others had no 
bounos; but when the tables were tamed on his own 
foniily, the least obloquy was the greatest crime. 
The snflfeiings of otheit had no place in his mind, 
but his own trials were objects which called for uni- 
venal comuMwration. 

I brieve yon think by ttan time, I am drawing the 
picture of a man consummately ignormnt; and that 
a consummate degree of foUy was the fruit of this 
ignorance, and that an equal degree of stupidity 
will ever keep Inm consummately ignorant. Thie 
picture is the most disagreeable that ever 1 have met 
with in human nature, and I do not believe many 
equals aie to be found. 



CHAP. VU. 

JfyrU ^dy 1794. 

I left Long-Island with those heart-cutting pangs 
that a person of feelini^ must experience under my 
situation, a family behmd me, consisting of a wife, 
and two small children, and my wife in hourly ex- 
pectation of being put to l^pd of another, in a state 
of such poverty as net to have the value of one dol- 
lar of provision in the house, and no way to procure 
« any more; and myself again launching out into the 
world without a single dollar to help me forward, 
and no business to apply myself to ih order to pro- 
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care me sustenance for one day. I took a passase 
with a manrbr the name of Fordham, for New-York, 
who followed the business of carrying passeneers 
from the east of Long-Island to New-x ork. His 
price for the passage was one dollar, and each pas^ 
senger to find his own sea stores, i took on board 
with me a few hard biscuit, hoping the passage would 
be short, and that I should stand in need of but little 
provision: but in the room of its being one day, it 
was lengthened out to seven, by calms and contrary 
winds, so that by the closest economy, my biscuit 
were entirely gone by the fourth dav^ and one of 
the passengers by the name of Du yal, perceiving 
my necessitous situation and anxiety in conseouence 
made me the butt for his ridicule the remainder of 
the passage, to my no small mortification, for 1 found 
the master of the vessel>took part in and favored the 
sport, under an apprehension, as 1 suspected, tliat I 
was not able to pay him for the passage, and more- 
over was fearful of my making application to him 
for more provision, since my own was all exhausted. 
This I bore, beecause I could not help it, for 1 knew 
his suspicion was rightly founded about my own 
provision, and of consequence he was the only per- 
son to whom I could apply for relief, and apply I 
must, or starve. After much solicitation, I obtained 
half of a three pound loaf, with which I made out 
un^il I arrived at New- York, where I put up at a 
public house, and called for a supper, having left 
my trunk on board the vessel for want of a dollar 
to pay my passage. After i had supped very hear- 
tily, as mav be supposed, I retired to rest, or rather 
to bed, to have the more leisure opportunitv of re- 
flecting upon my desperate situation, and to fall 
upon some plan for my future conduct. In this sitf 
uation I had a chance to take aa uninterrupted view 
of all the difficulties that attended me, and the mis- 
eries to which I was reduced; a family left among 
barbarians, who, under the sanction of religion, 
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would wiflinglT cut thek throats, as they had under 
that sanction already reduced me from easy circum- 
stances, and from a situation in whidi I could com- 
fortably support my family, to my present condition; 
fny name scandalized in the most infamous manner, 
by tiiose heti-hounds of despotism, among those who 
were no way acquainted with me but by the reports; 
destitute of money, of business and of Mends; and 
all my dependance upon the recommendation of my 
worthy friend Hart, to a gentleman in New-York by 
the name of Huntington, as an object deserving 
charity. 

This was the nature of the pr6*pect as it then <^ 
fered to my view. Under this prospect the hiudena 
of life appeared too great for mortal strength^ and 
gladly would I exchange this life upon the presump' 
tion-of finding a state of rest in the grave. But to 
desert a family under such 4 situation! unprovided 
with the bare necessaries of life f my soul started 
back with honor from the eontemplation of sach an 
object. After nature had been a long time fatigued 
with the anguish of these prospects, ^e at length 
being eidiausted, sunk to rest Eariy in th» morn- 
ing fset out with mv letter, to deliver the same to 
Mr. Huntingdon ; ana while i Was on the way thith- 
er, my heart was in a state of palpitating anxiety, 
for fear that some of the ten thousand accidents 
which da^y happen should interfere with my ob- 
taining assistance from my present and only pros- 
pect. But my fears were much abated after deliver- 
. mg the letter, and his telling me to call at 10 o'clock 
that morning. I returnea to the tavern with a 
cheerful countenance and ate a breakfast with a 
renewed appetite, i did not fail to call precisely at 
the hour appointed, and to my inexpressible joy 
received from Mr. . Huntington ten aollars. The 
clouds of poverty were dissipated in a moment, and 
for a few moments I beheld myself sufiEiciently rich 
to answer every gratification of my heart; but this 
delusive vapor soon vanished, for 1 found, after pay- 
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ing my pMst^ a&d expenses at tbe Uveni, that my 
heap of treasure began very apparently to diminish. 
I had by this time determined to bend my course to 
Georgia as fast as possible, in compliance with the 
solicitations of my friend Huntington, who was in 
those parts in the practice of law. But to perform a 
journey of a thousand miles with my finances was 
apparently a difficult task, bat to proceed on as far 
as my money would carry me, was what I thought 
best, and then perhaps there might offer seme pros- 
pect of my obtaining business of some nature which 
would enable me to earn by my industry su^cient 
to carry me on aeain. With tnis resolution I paid 
my passage to Pniladelphia in the stage waggon, 
and bid farewell to the state of New*York in which 
I had spent so many pleasing and painful days. I 
found by this time my health, whicn neyer was good 
in that s^ate, grew better, and after a very agreeable, 
passage, arrived at Philadelphia the next day about 
live in the afternoon, where 1 put up at one Wm. 
Elliot's, at the si^n of the cross-keys, whom I found 
to be an attentive and agreeable publican. My 
money was here all exhausted, subsequently 1 was 
under a necessity of trying tome measure for anoth- 
er supply. There was a member of Coneress in 
Philadelphia, by the name of Learned, who was 
partially acquainted with my misfortunes, and of 
consequence, I expected he would relieve them. I 
accordingly made application to him, stating my 
circumstances and views to him in as concise and 

Elain terms as 1 was able, it being then evening, and 
e engaged for company (as he said) told me to be 
at the lobby of the uongress-house, at the time of 
their going in, and he then would see me again. 
Accordin^y I waited in the lobby at the time ap- 
pointed, for the space of three hours, with an anx- 
' lous mind, before he made his appearance. He told 
me at once after I saw him, that he had a damn'd 
expensive family to maintain, and therefore could 
not afford any assistance to beggars. My feelings 
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any penon will more readflj conceire upon thn oc- 
casion than I can describe. I told him I did not wish 
him to injure his own family or give to me as a beg- 
gar, but to afford me temporary assistance until I 
coidd be under a situation to help myself, and if he 
would do that he should ever find that I possessed a 
grateful heart; but all my entreaties were in vain, 
and I was forced to leave him with a heart almost 
bursting with grief and indignation. 1 then knew 
not what to do, or which way to turn for a subsist- 
ence, as my situation then was, being a stranger in 
the city, and no person to recommend me to busi- 
ness, which was absolutely necessary, in order to 
obtain any. 

After pondering a long time upon the gloomy 
prospects before me, I beUiought myself of another 
person of whom there was a probability of obtaining 
some help. This was likewise a member of Con- 
gress by the name of Niles, from the state of Ver- 
mont. This gentleman was an intimate friend of 
my father, and accordingly I was in expectation of 
his advancing a small sum of money, and taking a 
draught upon my father for the same. This man 
possessed a sincere good heart, and was a man of 
great metaphysical talents ; his economical system 
^ad raised him from a small beginning in the world 
to possess a handsome competency. His education 
had been such as to prepare him for the clerical 
fhnction, in which character he had exhibited for a 
number of years, so that the most striking features 
m his character were his great fondness for close 
m'etaphysical reasoning, and a habit of great econ- 
omy in his domestic concerns, and had so long 
practised upon this system, that any variation from 
it in a person's conduct, or any want of success in a 
person's undertakings, were in his view perfectly 
wrong. This was tne man to whom I applied for 
assistance, as my ultimatum. I described my cir- 
cumstances to him in as clear terms as possible, and 
afterwards told him of the request I wished to make. 
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Witboat giving me an amv^rer either in tbe affirma- 
tive or negative, he went on with a lengthy discourse 
to prove that my system of economy had been 
wrong, drawing a comparison between his prosper- 
ity and my adversity, and then pointed out a cer- 
tain line of conduct that i ought then to take up and 
observe, and offered to assist me in prosecuting such: 
but as his plan had many things in U which I could 
not reconcile my mind to, and more particularly the 
length of time which would intervene, before I cqu14 
povide f6r my family, I took the liberty of reason- 
ing with him upon the better plan which I had mark- 
ed out in my own mind. This was touching him in 
the tender spot, and he told me he was happy in not 
having the direction of mv conduct; that I must do 
as I chose, but that he had no idea that mv father 
would answer any draught upon him, and therefore 
could not advance me any money. In as great a 
proportion as my hopes had been flattered with the 
expectation of relief, in the same proportion did I 
feel the keenness of the disappointment, when I was 
lefused the supply which J sought for. I at thismo-> 
ment viewed myself in a. state of desperation, and 
had an inclination of rushing into the streets and 
commencing war with the whole human race. When 
I took a view of the world, of the pomp and splen- 
dor which surrounded crowds that perpetually par- 
sed before my eyes, to see them roll in affiuence and 
luxury, inhabiting lofty houses, witli superb e(hii- 
paees, and feasting upon all the delicaces of Lfe; 
under these affluent circumstances, withliolding from 
me what would never be missed from their abund- 
ance; myself destitute of eveir necessary of life, and 
looking in vain to those who from their superfluity 
could spare enough to relieve my distress and feel 
no dimmutioiv in their own property, brought to mv 
mind a t^ain of ideas that were desperate and horrid, 
and almost reduced me to a state of madness. Un- 
der this situation I could not suppress the overflow- 
ings of my feelings. My eyes lignted up with indig- 
34 
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nation, my countenance was fortified with despair, 
my heart was swollen to that bigness which was al- 
most too large for my breast to contain. Under this 
situation I aros6 witli a trancjuil horror, composedly 
took my hat, and politely bid Mr. Niles farewelL I 
bclieYe the desperate emotions of my heart were ap- 
parently manifested to his view by my countenance, 
nis apparent immoveable insensibility relaxed, he 
put his hand in his pocket and handed me tiiree d^ 
Ian. This act of kmdness in a moment melted the 
ferocious feelings of my heart, and I burst into tean; 
all those desperate sensations vanished, and I again 
found myself a man. Witli this small sum I deter- 
inined to leave the city of Philadelphia, and st31 
pursue on towards my destined place of abode. I 
paid my tavern bill, which I found much smaller 
man 1 expected, and afterwards took the B«Lltimore 
stage-waggon, and went on as far as a town called 
Warwick, about halfway to Baltimore. Here find- 
ing my money a^ain gone, I was under the necessity 
of stopping at BK>gs6n'8 tavern, under a pretence ot 
being too unwell to pursue my journey any further. 
1 found at this house a young gentleman by the name 
of Hawley , who was originally from Connecticut: 
and having more confidence in him on account of 
his comhig from the same part of the country with 
myself, I told him ray circumsfances, and begged 
him to point out some way for my relief, if possibfe. 
I had it in contemplation to obtain, by his assbt- 



ance, a small school, or an opportunity of tending a 
'store, writing in an office, or something else, by 
which I could raise a little money; but no such 



cnance offering to his mind. I accepted of a dollar 
wliich he gave me, it being all he had, and at the 
same time manifested a sincere desire to give me fur- 
ther relief, had it been in his power. With the dol- 
lar 1 paid for my lodging and breakfast, and left 
money sufficient for my trunk to be brought on in 
fthe next sta^e-waggon; this faking again all the 
«noney 1 possessed, 1 pursued my way on foot with- 
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out being much burdened .with the weieht of my 
cash. I travelled on moderately, and had a leisure- 
opportunity of taking a retrospective view of my 
life, of the many vicissitudes to which I had been 
subject from my first commencing an active part up- 
on the great stage of the world. I took a view of. 
the virtuous and vicious among mankind, of rewards 
and punishments, as they were distributed through 
the world, and could find no general rule in which 
rewards were given to virtue and punishments to 
vice, but that good and ill fortune was promiscuous- 
ly scattered through the world without any reference 
to virtue, merit, or vice. I at this moment examined 
my own heart to see whether I was suffering a pun- 
ishn^nt due to any evil which I had done; I care- 
fully viewed all the transactions of my life, and the 
motives which actuated me to their performance, 
and after canvassing the subject maturely, I could 
not find an accusation that my heart brought against 
me. That J had done wrong in many instances, 
through imprudence, the impetuosity of feelings, and 
a misconception of things, I was perfectly sensible^ 
but that it had uniformly and ever been my desire to 
render good, rather than evil, and to avoid injuring 
every person, so far as my judgment would serve, 
was a truth my whole soiu responded to with pleas- 
ure. Why then it was, that my fortune through life 
should be marked with such striking instances of 
misery, was a mystery to me in the dispensations of 
events, that I could not reconcile to my feelings of 
right and wrong These reflections had so wholly 
engrossed my mind, that I had almost forgotten mt 
situation, until T was aroused from this reverie with 
the caUs of hunger. 1 had now walked on till al- 
most night without eating, and began to grow faint 
and hungry. What to do I did not know. Money 
I had none, and to ask for victuals like a common 
beggar, was a mortification I was loth to submit to; 
yet this was the or^Jy alternative to which I could 
have recourse: anU observing a large house near the 
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way side, f was detennined to make my fint esny 
in it. I accordingly fortified my mind with all tfcte 
resolution possible » to go through the operation, and 
then made my way into the house. I foutid the in- 
side of the house elegant and well furnished, and a 
lady sitting in the front room, who appeared to be 
the mbtress of the house; notwithstanding all the 
resolutions 1 had mustered on this occasion, f had 
almost failed of making tlie ^attempt of asking for 
▼ictuals, and had determined once in my own mind 
to leave the house without mentioning any business 
which brought me there; but finally 1 made my re- 
quest known. My countenance, which was always 
a strong index to my feelings, I believe at this time 
betrayed my inward sensations. The lady immedi- 
ately ordered her servants to set the table; while 
,thcy were laying the cloth, I perceived the curiosity 
Ofaich a request, coming from a person genteelly 
^J^ssed, ana whose manners were not of that rou^ 
nature as Uiose of common beggars, had raised an 
anxiety in her mind to know more of my circum- 
stances, and the reason why I was in the situation 
in which I then appeared. She said; *<I presume, sir, 
you have been unfortunate." I knew the purport 
of her question, and this question was apparentlv 
asked for the purpose of knowing how to give reliei. 
To see the immediate promptness with which she 
sought' to relieve me, to see her solicitude to' know 
in what manner she could afford me farther relief 
• than by supplying me with food for the present mo- 
ment, had divested me of all resolution, had reduced 
my feelings to a woman's weakness, and it was with 
difficulty I restrained a shower of tears; so that i was 
unable to return any other answer to her question, 
than **Yes, madam." My feelings had taken such a 
turn as to divest me of an appetite, which a few min- 
utes before was very great, so that I was unable to 
make but a sorry meal, from a full table. Her fre- 
quent invitations to eat, and anxiety to know if any 
thing else would suit me betterj but added to my 
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present exquisite feelings^ and it was with the mat- 
est diflficulty, I uttered the monosyllable "Jio." 
After I had finished my repast, I arose 'to depart* 
when she gave me a warm mvitation to tarry until 
Poctor Maxwell cam^ home» (who I found was her 
husband) and he would, she said, endeavor to re- 
lieve me from, my difficulty; but finding I did not, 
incline to tarry, ^e desired mc to stop a moment, 
and immediately fetched from another room twa 
dollars and half of a French crown, with a' desire 
that I would accept them, adding, she was sorry it 
was out of her power of doing more, by the Doctor's 
being absent. This wm too much for my resolution 
to support. The tea^which had for a long time 
been restrained, now found vent, in spite of every 
effort to the contrary. I was unable to speak; I 
bowed and retired. Never did a wretch in the hcAk 
of danger more fervently pray for his own salvatipi^ 
than I did for the peace and happiness. of this orna« 
ment of human nature. Tes, tnou lovely image of 
the God of benevolence f may thy geikle lK>som 
never feel the corroding pang of sorrow, but hap* 
piness, exquisite happmess, be thy never failing; 
portion. > 

I travelled until half after nine o'clock at night> 
and put up at the house of a gentleman by the name 
of Black, where I was treatea witli the utmost hos- 
pitality and attention. Here I had recovered my 
appetite so as to eat a very hearty supper, and the 
next morning I breakfasted as heartily again. Mr. 
Black gave me a warm invitation to spend the day 
with him, which I declined, and calling for my bill, 
he bid mc welcome to the whole, telling me he was 
happy any time in waiting upon gentlemen at his 
house, and wished me to call whenever I came that 
way again. I travelled on from thence without any 
thing mrther occurring worthy of remark, until i ar- 
rived at Chestertown, having money sufficient to 
Say my expenses thus far. Here again I was re- 
uced to the want of a penny j and knowing I must 
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do something, or give ap all further hopes of snccess, 
I determined to try my luck among some of the 
people of eminence in Cbestertown, by stating my 
wants to them, and working upon their philanthropy. 
I accordingly waited upon Mr. Ferguson, principal 
of the Cofiege in that town, with an account of my 
circumstances, and to my great satisfaction, he told 
me he would advance five dollars^ if that would be 
of any service, lliis gave me an opi)ortumty of 
taking the stage-waggon again for Baltimore, as mv 
trunk had b^ this time come on. I accordingly took 
my leave of this worthy friend to humanity, and set 
out for Baltimore, where I s4^cd ^^^ satne day, and 
put up at the house of one Stark. Here again I 
fo^nd myself in my common situation, (viz.) desti- 
^te of money. I found the way in wnich i had 
travelled to be the most expensive way of any ; and 
of course, pjrudence dictated the plan of trying if 
possible to obtain money sufficient to carry me 
through my journey, by water, which would be a 
much cheaper conveyance. I accordingly applied 
to several merchants, one after another, who had 
connexions in New-England, to advance me twen- 
ty-five dollars, and take a draught for the same upon 
tome of my friends there ; but my application was 
fruitless. After shewins that ^eat fondness for 
knowing all the particulars relating to my situation, 
which is peculiar to New-England characters, they 
appeared to be satisfied, and calmly told me that it 
did not comport with their view to help me to any 
money. I had tried such a number of my country-^ 
men «nd failed of success, that 1 almost despaired of 
obtaining any further supplies, and concluded that 
here my travels must end; yet one more expedient 
came into my mind. I had found, as will oe per- 
ceived by the relation already given, that the native 
inhabitants of Maryland possessed that noble hospi- 
tality which was more conspicuous in them than in 
any of the people of states in which I had been^ I 
therefore concluded to apply for once to some char- 
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acter who was a native inhabitant of Baltimore. I 
accordinojly waited on Luther Martin. Esq. Attor- 
ney-General of the state, who immediately, upon 
knowing my desire, answered with all that godlike 
nobleness of huinanity, which appears greater than ^ 
royal pomp, that I should have what money I want- 
ed. This threw me into such a delirium of ecstacy, 
tiiat I hardly knew what I said or did. He counted 
me out thirty dollars at my request; and when I 
came to write an obligation for the same, my whole 
nervous system was in sucli a tremor, I could not 
execute the business. .Mr. Martin perceived it, and 
relieved me by doing it himself. He, to add to his 
hospitality, politely mvited me to dine with him that 
day, it being then early in the morning, which invi- 
tation I accepted. I now consiaered myself in a 
Situation capable of performing the loujg wished for, 
the long sought for object of my desires, (viz.) to 
arrive m Georgia, at the residence of my friend 
Huntington, where I had no doubt of every neces- 
sary assistance, both for present need and futiure 
prospects in business. I accordingly applied at the 
wharves for a vessel bound to Georgia, but found 
none goine short of eight or ten days; this was some- 
what of a disappointment, on account of the delay: 
but supposing I had money sufficient to pay my ex- 
penses m town for that length of time, and likewise 
the passage, I felt tolerably contented. At noon I 
went and dined with Mr. Martin; but not before 1 
had met with somewhat of a singular accident. 
Having leisure on my hands from the time of mak- 
ing the necessary enquiry for a passage, till noon, I 
took a stroll through the town, in order to take a 
view of it, and the public building in a particular 
manner. After viewing the market-house, church, 
&c. I went to view the jlall. Whilst I was taking a 
look at it, there came a gallows looking fellow out 
of that part of the building, which was occupied as a 
dwelling-house, and in a very imperious tone, de- 
manded my business. The looks of this fellow^ 
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pjlainly demonttated him to be a candidate for a pa- 
tient of a public executioner. I answered his de- 
mand with Uiis reply, <*that my curiosity had led me 
there to take a view of the buildings and if I was not 
transeressing any rules of the place, still wished ' to 
gratify my curiosity." He made me no answer, but 
went into the house, and soon there came out an el- 
derly looking man, genteelly^ dressed, and politely 
desired to know if 1 wished to see the jaiL My an- 
swer being in the affirmative, he told me he would 
give me every assistance in pointing out whatever 
was worth observation. . I gratefully accepted his 
offer, and we took a turn through the jail and ^- 
den adjoining, where we took a seat at his desire. 
Here he entered into a detail of some of the crimes 
of the prisoners, and among the rest related the adt 
ventures of one Davis, who was then 2n confinement 
for theft. I asked what sort of a man Davis was for 
neight, looks, &c. and told him I knew a man by 
that name in the eastern states, but not of his de- 
9cription, who had left the eastern for the southern 
states. As the time had now elapsed for my being 
at Mr. Martin's, I told the person who was giving 
mc these lengthy accounts, that being engaged to 
dine with a gentleman by particular invitation, I felt 
myself under a necessity of leaving him: but if he 
would drink any thing for his trouble it should be at 
;iis service. He requested to know with whom I 
was going to dine. This question I conceived to be 
a piece of impertinence, but could not yet think it 
was designed, and therefore told him. Upon thi^he 
told me he was well acquainted with Mr. Martin, 
and that he would not dine for two hours yet to 
come, and wished me to sit with him yet longer. 
Tjiis request in such a manner, attended with the 
circumstances of his impertinent question, made me 
conclude his company would be no longer gratify- 
ing, and I accordmgly told him I should not stay 
any longer. I arose from my seat to go through the 
house, as that was the only way out of the garden^ 
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and he followed me. When I came into the house, 
and was met by the first person, who accosted me 
about my business, and he, together with the ot|)er, 
xatight hold of me, and told me I must stop. At 
this tiiue there caitie four more likewise out of the 
room adjoining. My indignatioii at this treatment 
was aroused, and I told them that whatever their 
prospects mi^ht be aboiit abusing and robbing me, 
they would hnd to their cost they had the wrong 
person in tow, and that should their bankrupt cir- 
cumstances prevent any remedy by civil process, yet 
a criminal prosecution should teach them to use 
strangers with common civility. At this, there ap- 
peared another character, who stiled himself a mag- 
istrate, and inquired into my coming there and ask- 
ing after Davis. I toW hini if he wished to know 
the matter for any valuable purpose, I would tell 
him ; but if he 'wished to be an instrument in car- 
rying on the farc6 of rascality which had been begun, 
1 felt no disposition to give him an answer. He 
protested his innocence as relating to any farce, said 
that this Davis had beeci apprehended with strong 
suspicions of his having accomplices, and that tnere- 
fore it was ordered by the court, to apprehend any 
|)er8on.Who should*come and inquire after him. I 
then related the circumstances which brought me 
there, and why I asked concerning Davis ; at this 
tlie magistrate concluded I might.be dismissed. Af- 
ter I had departed, and came to reflect upon the 
farce which had been acted, the humor of the cir- 
cumstances, and the perfect propriety with which 
every character had played his part, it raised a 
laughable disposition in my mind, and dissipated 
eveiry feeling of revenge wihch I had before enter- 
tained. 

The next morning I thought it necessary to look 
into the state of expenses which would attend ray 
ten days residence, and accordingly applied for my 
bill at the tavern, which to my astonishment amoun- . 
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ted to three dollan and a half. ' Finding this to be 
the case, I concluded it necessary to decamp imme- 
diately, while 1 had any money remaining to carry 
me away. 

Not being able to obtain a water passage, 1 again 
betook myself to the stage-waegon, and continued 
my course to Alexandria in Virginia, without any 
material occurrence. Here I put up at Wise's tav- 
ern, and found that the stage would not travel south 
from here, for the space of six days, therefore was 
reduced to the necessity of tarrying tliat term of 
time. During this I found my tavern ex|)en9es, to- 
gether with what I had already paid, would swadlow 
up all my money with which i had calculated to reach 
Georgia. Accordingly I became extremely embar- 
rassed, and began to cast in niy mind some way to 
extricate myself from the difficulty. Matters bieing 
thus situated, tliere came a gentleman into my room, 
belonging to the back part of Virginia, and offered 
me a tract of land, containing 23,000 acres. Imme- 
diately a thought occurred to my mind, suggested by 
the impulse of necessity, viz. to get this land into 
my hands, and with tlie avails thereof to answer my 
present necessities, and after a course of time dis- 
charge the demand which migljyt occur in conse* 
quence of the purchase. I inquired tlie price at 
which he held the land. He informed me that he 
held his land at fourteen pence the acre. Intending 
to buy so cheap as to be able to sell again upon such 
terms as to be m a condition to discharge my debt, 
if such should occur, I replied to this amount, "that 
being on a journey I did not carry money about me 
for such an extensive purchase; but if he felt him- 
self willing to take my obligations to become due, 
one third in three months, one third in six, and one 
third in nine months, I would take his land at a shil- 
ling per acre; and more than that I would not give. 
After some debate upon the subject, the person (his 
name is gone frpm my memory) /.oncluded to em- 
brace my offer, and accordingly writings were made 
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and executed, and I invested with this extensive tract 
of land upon the cretit of my own obligations, none 
of whom became due short of three months. 



CHAP. VIII. 

I now felt myself in some measure relieved from' 
my state of penury; but my property was in no 
^measures in the situation which was necessary for 
my present circumstances. Accordingly I began to 
cast about in my mind some way to appropriate this 
property, or at least a part of it, to raise tne neces- 
sary cash for my journey. Whilst I was under these 
cogitations I was accosted by a Mr. Patten, (if I re- 
member rightly the name) a Scotch gentleman, for 
the purchase df my land, and he offered, without 
hesitation, to give me the same price which I had be- 
come obligated fon and to pay me cash in hand. 

Cash in hand, of all offers, was what suited me 
the best, and I immediately closed with his offer. I 
made and executed the deed directly, and he count- 
ed out four thousand one hundred and sixty-six dol- 
. lars, and two thirds. 

At this sudden and surprising reverse of fortune, 
my mind was in a state which T hardly know how to 
describe. I saw before; me a heap of treasure far be- 
yond what I had ever been the possessor of before, 
even in my most prosperous days. But a moment 
before I had been at my wit's ends to know how to 
raise money sufficient to carry me out of Alexandria. 
Now I saw myself, in my imagination, in possession 
of an independent fortune, sufficient to support my- 
self and family with economy through life; my heart 
was fascinated with the pros))ect of being able im- 
mediately to return and relieve my family. I con- 
cluded upon this measure, and bid farewell to Geor- 
gia. I immediately applied to the sta^e-ofiice for a 
seat to Baltimore, and whilst I was taking my mon« 
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ey from my pockot to pay fcir a teat Un the stage* 

waggon, it suddenly rushed into my mind, for Uie 
first time, that all the mooey which I then possessed 
would soon become due to the person of whom 1 
bought the land. This thoui^t dashed all my pros- 
pects in a moment, and I saSered the mfinite morti- 
ncation of finding all my animating hopea of return- 
ing to my family, blasted in a moment. 

1 withdrew my hand from m^ pocket; made some 
excuse for not taking the seat in Uie stage, and re- 
turned to my lodgings. Here I endeavored to call 
my thoughts together and adjust my pursuit to my^ 
situation. A tnought soon occurred- of speculating 
upon my own paper, I therefore repaired to the 
man of whom I bought the land, and after sodis 
preliminary discourse, told him that I would pay 
him immediately, providing he would make loe a 
handsome allowance. He finally agreed to allow 
me a discount of one hjandred and fiuy dollars upon 
my hotes, and i accordingly paid him the money. 

Finding myself now in possession of nearly one 
hundred and fifty dollars, I again began my journey 
southward. In travelling through Virginia, I uni- 
formly met with that polite attention from the gentle- 
men of the country, for which they are so remarka- 
ble, and which renders their society so extremely 
pleasing. Nothing of unusual moment occurring 
whilst fwas on my journey through this state, I shafi 
not detain your attention with the relation of com- 
mon events. 

In passing through North Carolina, I put up for 
the night at the house of one Smead, on the banks 
of the Neus river. Being about to depart the next 
morning, I discovered my trunk broken open, and 
on examination, found a bundle of fine clothes tak- 
en out, and with it one hundred and ten dollars, it 
being all my moneys excepting two or three dollars 
which I had in my pocket. I tried all measures for 
the recovery of my money, which' ofifered pros|)ect 
of succeeding. The Supreme Court then sating in 
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Wikiiiiigton, I laid the matter before Judges Ash 
ana M'Lay but found no circumstance of sdleviation 
from any measures which I took. I was again re- 
duced to yeiy deplorable circumstances, and did not 
know what mrther to do. My case was generally 
known. Yet no man offered to assist me in anr 
measure, until a youne gentleman, by the name ot 
Huntington, and another by the name of Bowen, 
(a clergyman) caye me sufficient to discharge my 
tavern bill at Wilminfl;ton, which in the course of 
twenty-four hours had amounted to the enormous 
sum of three pounds ten shillings. The name of this 
conscientious landlord was Dawsy. 

I contracted with the skipper of a coasting sloop 
to fetch me to Charleston, South-Carolina, for four 
dollars, and put my trunk into his hands as a securi- 
ty until I should pay him the money. We arrived 
soon at Charleston, and being partially acquainted 
with a Mr. Thajrer, merchant, 1 applied to him, and 
he humanely assisted me to go on to Georna. 

When I entered this town it was evening, and I 
looked with eager desire to behold some situation 
resembling such as mjr fancy had pictured in my 
own mind for my fnend Huntington's. My soiu 
was attuned to the soft harmony and tender touches 
of friendship. I had pictured in my mind a thou- 
sand tender expressions and pleasing observations! 
after meeting once again, which woum mutually pass 
between us. Eight vears had elapsed since we nad 
seen each other. We both had passed through ma- 
ny unusual and trying scenes auring tliat period. 
We had both a gjreiat store of amusement for each 
other in the relation of our adventures, more partic- 
ularly those where the feelings of the heart were 
deeply interested. And what greater pleasure can 
exist than granting pleasure to our fnend? I now 
fancied the end of my trying pilgrimage hadarrivedi 
and that I should here find a resting i3ace from fur- 
ther trouble. 1 eagerly inquired of tne first man I 
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Mtw for t dkectioii to the house of Mr. HmHm^oiu 
I was informed that Mr. HtiBtingtoa did not live in 
Washinstorf, that his family had i^one to the New- 
Enslana states, and that he was in South Carolina, 
or else ^one on -to the porthward after 'them. 

This mformation was like the sentence of death. 
My blood revolved back to my heart in deadi4ike 
chills, and I saw nothing but destruction staring me 
full in the face; a total and abs<^ute stranger, not so 
much as knowing a single charact^ in this state firom 
hearsay; again become destitute of money, and what 
further to do, or where to go, I was totally at a loss. 
In the room of making a sudden establishment for 
iny family in this country, 1 saw no prospect of pro- 
viding for my own bate necessities. 

By this time you will begin to think that I waste 
sport and plaything of fortune, and that she delight- 
ed in tantalizing me with false hopes in order to see 
how great was my fortitude to endure disappoint- 
ment. However, as Esop says in the fable of the 
frogs, ^' It might be play to her, but it was d^th to 
me." 

I put up for the night at the house of our friend 
^erondet, and ruminated on my situation, and upon 
my plan of operation for the future. I arose in the 
morning and began to enquire of my landlord into 
the nature and situation of the country, and the pros- 
pect of obtaining business. I learned in the course 
of enquiry that tne academy in this town was desti- 
tute of a Hector, and that General Williamson was 
Principal of the commissioners superintending the 
academical affairs. To him I therefore appliea, and 
.introduced myself as a person wishing for business, 
and offered to act in the capacity of Rector of the 
academy. 

The General asked whether I had any credentials 
by which I could shew my ability as a Rector, so as 
to ensure his confidence. I answered in the affirm- 
ati«re, and said if he would give me an opportunity 
I would exhibit them. At this answer the General 
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looked me in the face as though he was waiting for 
a further explanation, not yet understanding fully 
the meaning of my replv. I then observed that my 
credentials were in my head, and that i wanted the 
opportunity of one fortni^t as Rector of the acad 
eniy to give him the satisfaction which he ^esired. 
The general seemed diverted with Uiis reply, but 
atill was desirous for further information upon the 
subject. I then stated to him in order the situation 
I was under, and the disappointment I had met with 
on account of not finding Mr. Huntington, with- 
whom I was particularly acquainted. 

This account gave entire satisfaction; and I waa 
placed immediaCiely at the head of the academy, 
where I have flattered myself I have exhibited the 
promised credentitJs. 

I began my business under such circumstances as 
would naturally lead me to strong exertion, m order * 
to appear with some degree of reputation at the head 
of this academy, t spared no pains to effect such a 
purpose, and soon brought my school into a state of 
order sufficient to ensure a rapid progress in literary 
improvement M^ prospects for such a purpose 
were not at first view of ue flattering kind. I found 
the children who frequented my school {generally 
under the care of rich parents, educated without or- 
der, system or dicipline: accustomed to the most 
unlio(uted gratification of their passions and appe- 
tites, without any idea of subordination, but on the 
contrary indulged in the constant exercise of author- 
ity over the blacks. Notwithstanding^ese discour- 
aging circumstances, I succeeded in my undertaking 
beyond my most sanguine expectations. My school 
mcreased apace, and fortune for one' moment was 
willing to smile on my endeavors. I received the 
co-oparation of the leading characters of the place 
in the establishment of my academic discipline, to- 
gether wiUi the decided am>robation of the board of 
commiBsioners, who held the funds of the acadamy, 
and superintended its general concerns. 
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In order to give ybu some general idea of the 
state of literature, castoms and manners throu^ this 
state, 1 will describe the several characters who 
composed the board of commissioners, as a specimen, 
which will answer for a tolerable description of the 
people throueh the state. 

General Williamson was their president, a man 
by nature endowed with strong mental powers, h<M, 
enterprising and ambitious. His education was small, 
his mind was uncultivated, and his opportunities 
for information in the circles of refinement were 
very much circumscribed ; notwithstanding, from a 
very low beginning he made his way merely by the 
strength of native genius, to opulence and respecta- 
bility among his countrymen. He had been a fa- 
mous partizan leader during the revolutionary war, 
^where the contest had been managed between the 
whigs and tories, much after the manner of the In- 
dians, in whose neighborhood the chief scenes of 
slaughter and bloodshed were exhibited. From 
these circumstances the General had imbibed the tem- 
per of the natives in many respects. Strong in 
friendship, to seek the lite of his friend's enemy ; 
implacable in his resentments ; patient, persevering 
and enterprising. Fond of his own family to ex- 
travagance, and very desirous to fit them for public 
service and usefulness. His family did not disap- 
point the warm expectations of their fond parent 
His oldest son, Charles, was fast following his father 
in the career of military fame, and now held the 
commission of colonel, with much reputation ; his 
second, Micajah, was a major ; and his third, Peter, 
was a practising attorney. His oldest daughter was 
married to General John Clark ; his second to John 
GrifSnj Esq. an attorney, concerning whom more 
will be said ; his third, to Doctor Bird ; all these 
daughters were characters of very amiable manners, 
who would have done honor to a drawing room, in 
the politest circles. 
John GriiBn, Esq. was the second commissioner 
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of thb board. He was a man of handsome, thondi 
not great abilities. , His education had been barely 
sufficient for his practice at the b^^r. He was master 
of but a very partial share of Icnowledge in the 
liberal arts and sciences. He was endo «d with in- 
dustry and enterprise ; fond of insinuacu.^ himself 
into the affections of people by flattery, for effecting 
iH^ich, he had consideraMe abilities, and in return 
lie lent a yery willing ear to the flatterer. He was 
hospitable, humane, and beneyolent, and yery at- 
tentiye to measures of public benefit. He had begun 
his career at the lowest state of poyerty and obscu- 
rity, and by the mere dint of 'perseyerance, had sur- 
mounted afi obstacles, and raised himself to notice 
and esteem. Colonel Willis held the third place 
gmong the commissioners. He formelr represented 
Uie state of Georgia in the fedei;^! Congress. He 
was a man of an amiable heart, of the most friendly 
and beneyolent diiposition, but somewhat yersatile 
in his pursuits, ani not the most accurate economi- 
cal calculator. Doctor Rustin was an automaton 
in this and eyery other society. Mr. Teirondet, a 
Frenchman by birth, who bore the character of a 
good hone* toriying man, without any other recom- 
mendatons or disqualifications which were calculated 
to claim the attention of mankind. 

I receiyedan inyitation from General Williamson 
to make my abode with him, haying three of his 
children under my care. 

I had not long resided in this town before I began 
to learn the leading objects of the principal charac- 
ters inhabiting this state. ' I found a rage for land 
Speculation, which < absorbed the attention of all 
asses. This, in the first instance, had been a busi- 
ness conducted upon a fair scale, and attended with 
yast profit: at that stage it was managed by a few ; 
but at length the business, from which such great 
profit being deriyed, becoming known, all were 
seized with the mania of rushing suddenly into im- 
mense wealth, and the most nefarious schemes were 
35« 
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put in practice to defraud a credulous world wift 
the idea of becoming interested in the excellent soil 
of Georgia lands. Corruption had proceeded so 
far as to produce an open and notorious yioIatioB 
oi all the public offices established for the regula- 
tion of tb «ale of ungranted lands. Hence, miUions 
of acres, which never had existence, were sold in 
the other states, and to foreigners ; and millicAs 
more were sold many times over by the same per- 
son. Such iniquity could not remain long undiscoT- 
ered ; strangers in some measure became acquainted 
with the frauds of Georgia, and of course the profits 
of these speculations ceased. 

The greatest i>art of the state of G^tgia remain- 
ed yet uninhabited, and under the Indian claims. 
This tract of land extended the distance of four 
hundred and fifty miles west, to the river Mississm 
pi, and contained the most fertile soil in the soatL 
ern states. A scheme was concerted by a number 
who formed themselves into com: vanies for the pur 
pose, to .purchase the pre-emptioii of the state to 
the greater part of these lands. Gen. Gunn, Senator 
in the Federal Congress, was the leading character 
of these companies. This association ] <oduced a 
counter combination among a number of others, at 
the head of whom was MV. Few, lormer member 
of Congress from this state, and quondam Govembr. 
The purport of this ass^^ci&twn was to outbid^ or 
otherwise gain the purchase of this land to them- 
selves, from the othe*r companies. 

At the sitting of the Legislature in Augusta, the 
town was crowded with characters who were inter- 
ested in this business. The spirit of the two parties 
had become warm and animated, and all the arts 
of intrigue, corruption and venality were put in 
practice by both parties to carry their favorite 
point. Gunn and his associates were ultimately 
successful, to the great mortification and resentment 
of the others. Tqis was a sie^nal of alarm which 
aroused the individual inhabitarcs of the whole state 
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to take an active part in the contest. The triumph* 
ant party were not anxious to carry their animosi- 
ties to any greater length against their opponents. 
They had gained the prize, and were wilLng that 
the disappointed party should console themselves 
by bitter invectives and murmurs. Gunn and his 
party obtained ^ants from the state to the amount 
of twenty-two millions of acres of a most fertile and 
pleasant country. 

The exertions of the disappointed party produced 
an effect, perhaps never befor6 known under any 
government. Tney bestirred themselves so effectu- 
ally as to obtain a very decided maiority of mem- 
bers of the legislature at the next election, a year 
after the grant was made to Gunn and others ; and, 
to the astonishment of all mankind, they rescinded 
the act of the former legislature, erased it firom their 
records, and declared at to be null and void ; not- 
withstanding the grantees had actually paid the pur- 
chase money long before into the state treasury, and 
had disposed of much of their lands to various char- 
acters through the union. 

This session of the legislature assumed judiciary 
powers, examined witnesses concerning the means 
of obtaining the grant, and proceeded to declare, 
that the grantees had obtained their grants by bribe- 
ry and corruption, and that of course the grants 
were null and void. 

However, to return from this digression < I found 
my school mcrease apace, and some of the best 
geniuses were discovered in this academy that ever 
.tell under my instruction, particularly a daughter 
ol Gen. Williamson, of the age of fifteen. The 
brilliancy of her wit, the strength of her mind, and 
the amiable disposition of her heart, were objects 
of the most pleasing kind. 

I will now present you with a course of letters 
which have passed between me and my friends since 
I left the state of New-York. 
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To Mr. WILLIAM HALSEY, Bridg^ampton. 

Charltw, SepU 10, 1794. 
Sir, 

According to our ftrrangemdnts, I embrace the 
first opportunity of giving you information of my 
situation, that you may communicate the same to 
Mr. Burroughs, as soon as you can gain intelligence 
of the place of his residence. 

My father has made comfortable provision for me 
and my children, in a house adjoining to my brother- 
in-law, who keeps a store of general assortments, to 
whidi I have access without restraint, on my father's 
account. 

My friends treftt me with attention and pity, with- 
out any of that ffall of bitterness which is apt to at- 
tend on one in ^pendant circumstances. 

Application has been made by Mr. Burrough's 

Sarents to have my oldest cSild, Edward, live with 
lem. I expect he will set out from here for such a 
purpose, next week. 

My mind is filled with constant anxiety on the ac- 
count of Mr. Burroughs. I have heard nothing 
fr^m him since I left Long Island, upon which I can 
depenid. Manv reports are prevailing here of the 
most disagreeaole Kind, respecting him. Some saj 
he is in the prison of New- York, and some say he is 
not in prison, but spending his time in rioting and 
drunkenness, without any attention to me or his 
family. 

Probably it is thought that these reports may gain 
sL standing in my mind, and cause me much pain. 
But those who suggest them are not so well ac- 
quainted with facts as they ought to be, or else they 
would never harbor or surmise, such disagreeable 
ideas. 

You will not wonder at my feeling disagreeable, 
when yOu take into consideration, that our separa- 
tion was produced by the blackest malice of a few 
who call themselves the children of God, but to 
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Others it appeared that they were the children of 
the devil, whose ready service they performed. 

Yoa may think m)r expressions uncharitahle, pos- 
sibly ; but,' sir, consider I am wounded in a tender 
point, and consider this is a truth which I have felt 
with the liveliest sensations. To be separated in 
such a manner from a kind and tender husband ; to 
6ee him banished from his famUy, thrown out again 
into the open world in a state of the most destitute 
poverty, exposed to difficulties in every shape.-^ 
May truth be his guide through ^very scene. These 
things present to our view this picture of human 
nature, viz. feeble in itself, liable to so many casual- 
ties ; tortured with so many pains ; visited by so 
many maladies ; crazed with so many cares ; worn 
down by so many sorrows ; so dependant on others 
for succor, relief and consolation : but truth pos- 
sesses the power to revive, improve and mature the 
feehngs of humanity. The spirit of truth is a spirit 
of commiseration and charity, therefore let selfish- 
ness be done away ; let benevolence be cultivated, 
let truth, pure and undefiled, be maintained, and 
we need not fear but ministering angelii will be 
found in every clime, who, under the influence of 
truth, will wipe away tears, assuage pain, and hand 
the cup of consolation to the broken-hearted. 
I remain your humble servant in esteem, 

SAJ.LY BURROUGHS. 



To the Rev. EDEN BURROUGHS. 

Charltony June 16fA, 1794. 
Dear Brother, 

I received a letter from Sally, by a messenger from 
Lone-Island, dated the 9th inst. by which I under- 
stood that the difficulties prevailing at the time of 
your being there had increased to such a degree as 
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to destroy the prospect of your son's supporting kis 
family in that place, and accordingly he left ueie 
about one month since, for Georgia, an^ does not 
expect to return to live on the island any more. He 
had to leave his family destitute of money or provis- 
ion, and his wife near being confined in child-bed 
illness. She was wider the necessity of applying to 
the overseers of the poor for relief. She is desirous 
of returninK from the island, as she is uncertain when 
her husband will be mble to assist her, or move her 
away. I shall go next week to fetch her and chil- 
dren to Charlton. I thought it probable you mi^ 
wish to have one of the litue boys live with you; for 
should your son ever get into such eitt^umstances to 
the southward as to send for his wUe> I think it would 
be unpmdent to move the cl^ldren into that uBr 
healthy clunat«. I wish you^ would write to lae on 
tiie subject. I remain your affbctionale brotkei , 
EVBENEZER DAYIS. 



To Mr. STEPHEN BURROUGHS. 

Bridghmnphmt Jun& 9th, 17M. 
Dear Sia, 

You will undoubtedly wish to know wiy situation 
by the first opportunity, atid therefore I shall not 
neglect this, although it may be, you may never re- 
ceive this letter, for I do not altogether depend on 
the certainty of its conveyance. Our youngest child, 
which i^ a daughter, was bom on this 4& of May, 
and is well; the rest of the family in usual health, 
myself excepted, being something out of health 
through a state of debility. I have heard nothhiff 
from our relations iii Charlton ance you left me. I 
made application to Esq. Rogers, the overseer of 
the poor, and be contributed to my relief, but soon 
the two enffines of cruelty, Hurlbut and Piemon, 
commenced their attacks upon Mr. Elias Halsey, 
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and have demanded security of him for all the costs 
arising from my maintenance, together with that of 
^e children, on account of his being the first who 
tented us a bouse without giving due notice to the 
everseers of the poor. Mr. Halsey is totally igno- 
rant what measures to take in this business, and the 
two justices say that they will possitively have him 
carried to jail tononorrow if he don't comply with 
dieir demand. The business has come to this crisis 
that I see no other way but to return to my friends 
at Gariton, for nothing will answer the demands of 
the two justices against Mr. Halsey but my removaL 
It is like death to me to be under the necessity of re- 
turning and to be treated as 1 shall by my relations. 
I had rather work like a slave for my own and chil- 
dren's support, therefore I beg you would make the 
time as snort as possible before you come or send af- 
ter me, and not think of revenpng the injuries you 
have suffered, by that which will bring calamity on 
me and the children. My blood runs cold to think 
what I yet have got to pass through ! I cannot rest, 
by night or day; my trouble almost bereaves me of 
mv senses. My littiie boys both stand by and ask 
what mamma cries so much for, and wish daddy 
would come home. Poor children, they little know 
the afflictions of their parents. I beg of you not to 
wait for a state of affluence before you send for me* 
A state of poverty is much more tolerable, than liv- 
ing without where I am going. Make it your owx^ 
case, my dear, and often read this that you may not 
forget, for one day, that you have a wife and chU- 
dren, who Ibng to see you and live with you. My 
head is in such confusion that I hardly know what I 
write, but let me once more remind you to make the 
time as short as possible before you provide me with 
a home, where we may both live together. Let me 
entreat vou by the ties of love and friendship, by the 
tender feelings of a parent, to shorten our affliction 
as much as possible. 
I feel great anxiety on account of your health. 
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The climate to wiath you have bent your coarse is 
80 unsalutary, and your constitution so broken and 
worn down with sickness and misfortune, that I 
tremble for the event. 

33d. Since I wrote the above I have heard from 
my father. He is coming to move me back to Chai^ 
ton. On Wednesday next he will be here. What 
a meeting shall we have ! God only knows my feel- 
ings on tnis occasion. I wish you would not delay 
one moment to write after you have received this. 
I should rest much easier, could I hear from you but 
one word. 1 scarce know how to end -my letter. 
There seems to be a kind of melancholy pleasure in 
writing to you, althou^ it is uncertain wnether you 
receive (he letter. I am much more out of health 
than when I be^an Uie letter. A universal debility, 
accompanied with night sweats, attends me con- 
stantly. The rest of ue family axe well, the infant 
excepted, which is extremely restless and unquiet. I 
remain, dear sir, your loving and afiectionate wife, 
SALLY BURROUGHS. 



To the Rev. EDEN BURROUGHS. 

Sept. QSth, 1794, 

HONOBED AND DKAR SiB, 

I have made a number of trials to communicate 
letters to you, but not receiving any answer, I pre- 
sume they have failed. This day being in the post- 
office and looking over the books, 1 the^ saw Han- 
over made a post town, therefore am writing this 
letter to lodge in the office in this place, expecting it 
will go to you immediately. 

How my leaving the state of New-York for 
Georgia appears to your view, I cannot even con- 
jecture ; but when you come to be informed that 
uie cruel persecution, which I suffered when yoa 
was in that state, increased to such a degzee as . to 
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luitf my circamstanees and reduce me to poverty ; 
under this situation you will not wonder at my wish** 
ing for a peaceable retreat from such a storm, that 
I might provide for my family a comfortable subsis- 
tence. 

During my journey to this country, I met with a 
variety of incidents as is usual for me, and some of 
them of a peculiar nature; yet they are now past 
and gone, and only leave an impression on my mind 
faint as the dreams of the night. My present situa- 
tion' is easy and agreeable, one circumstance excep- 
ted, viz. Uie separation from my family. 1 have 
heard nothing from them since I l^ft Long-Island. 
I shudder wiSi horror to think of their situation. I 
bee you to afford them what assistance you can, un- 
til I can obtain a situation to grant them relief my* 
self, which I hope will not be long. 

Huntington is gone !* forever gone ! He died in 
Charleston, Soum Carolina, of a putrid fever. I 
was informed that he resigned himself to his a^ 
proaching fate, of which he was sensible soiiietimt 
oefore bin dissolution, with fortitude and cahnness. 
"Death lets down the curtain, and the play is end* 
ed." « 

I saw Mr. Niles in Philadelphia, the particulars of 
which he has undoubtedly stated to you, long before 
dus. I remain with sentiments of duty, your a&c. 
fionateson ST£PH£N BURROUGHS. 



To Mr. STEPHEN BURROUGHS. 

Hanover, N. H, Dec. SI, 1794. 
Dkar Child, 

A few da^s ago I received yours, bearing date on 
the SSth September, which is the only letter that has 
come to hand since your departure from the north- 
em states. 

S6 
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Thecareof year ftmUy ^eisg uBiloiil»tedly'lfa» 
object that ii uppeimoit in your mind, I will mform 
yoa what 1 know concerning them, without holdiiw 
you in suspenie by saying any more preTioos to sacE 
information. Your eldest son is at my house, uid 
has resided with me for about three months. He has 
the privilege of a school, which he eonstandy at- 
tend. He appears to make good proficiency in 
feamiog. I find him to be a pleasant and promising 
child, and should be highly pleased at^ keepiuf^ him 
with me untd he arriTCs to a state of manhood, if 
such a thing might comport with your pleasure. 

Your spouse now resides with her famOy in Chail- 
ton. Iler fathers upon hearing of her straitened cir- 
cumstances on the island, went and moved her, and 
made comfoitable prorision for her near by. The 
last news from thence wa^ tl^t she aod fan&y were 
well. 

It has ever been a matter of peculation w^d mr- 
jjkise to us, that Divine Providence has opened such 
a door among steancers, and in such a distant part, 
for your being useM to mankind and of advaiftage 
to yourself. The voice contained in such a -provi- 
dence is, in my view, like the intercession which the 
dresser of the vineyard made in behidf of the barren 
ftg-ti«e, < Lord, let it alone this year, tifii I shall d^ 
about it and dung it." 

The bowels ofa father, and the piercing afiections 
of a mother do yet constrain us to entreat you to 
keep this ever in view, that after all the trouble and 
anguish which you have undergone, and wJbic^ we 
have suffered on vour account, we may in the de- 
cline of our days be comforted with the tidings, that 
you have learned wisdom and obedience to toe calls 
of your Divine Master, who conunands you to give 
up all for his sake. It is our heart's desire and pifay- 
er to God, that in the whole of your pursuits you 
aaily remeni^r that one thing is needful, and that 
this is life eternal to know the only true 6od> and 
Jesus Christ whom he has sent« 
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' I fotgot to mention in its proper place, tbat in due 
time alter you left Long island, a daughter was 
^feorn unto you, who is well. Upon your informing 
that you saw Mr. Niles in Philadelphia, I felt sur- 
prised he had not mentioned it to me at Commence- 
ment, which is the onl^ tune I have had an inter- 
view with him in the interval of his heing ahsent 
from Congress. In your letters from Georgia, it 
wUl be acceptable to have you pay particular at- 
tention to at accouQt of every thing noticable in 
the country, as soil, climate, productions, and espe- 
cially the manners of the people, and whether there 
be any thing that looks like relif^ion among them. 
ft would likewise be highly gratifying to have an 
Recount of yocur own sentiments upon the subject 
df religion. I am sensible you have been under a 
temptation to conclude that ihe^ is nothing in re« 
Bgion, from the treatment you have received from 
its professors. Xou know it has been my establish* 
6d sentiment for tiiese many te«rs, that we ousht 
tot to form an estimate of rewion from its protes- 
tors. Let them dishonor this dotious eause ev^ so 
Intich, they cannot diminish &e knportance of it 
We shall one da)r stand convieted, that if a man 
Should eain the whole woild and lose his own soul, 
it would* profit him nothing. We shall wauM^ with 
much longing desire tiQ we receive anothier letter 
from you; mean while we rest yonr aifectionate 
parents, E. & A. BUAR0U6HS. 



To the Rev. £D£N BURROmHS. 

JbigUitM, Fe^ 24, 1795. 

HONORKD ANO nlAR PaRBVTS, ^ 

Yours of the 31st December came sare to hand 
yesterday, a|id with ihe most heartfelt satisfaction, 
1 obtained informatieih, for the first time, from my 
unfortunate family. The hard hand of misfortune 
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hai compelled me to paw through difficulties un- 

paralleled in the history of man ; yet, among all my 
misfortunes, none so intolerable as the separation 
from my family, and more especially my separation 
at such a juncture. God of nature, what a prospect ! 

When i heard they were comfortable, and settled 
in an agreeable situation by Mrs. Burrough's father, 
the weight of a mountain was removed from my 
mind, and I felt an ardor of gratitude to my father- 
in-law bcTond description, and if I had the riches 
of India, 1 would, have poured them into his posses- 
sion. I have left the academy in Washington, and 
am bound to a town called Frederica, on me island 
of St. Simons, to do business for a company of mer- 
chants in Philadelphia. The prospect in this line 
is more flattering, as -it ofieis a more immediate 
establishment for ngr family. 

In obedience to your desire, I should write the 
particulars relating to things worthy of notice in 
this country ; but as I have kept a journal of all the 
particulars of my travels, incorporated with remarks 
up^ every subject wordiy or notice, which came 
under my view, I have determined to send you the 
jowmal as soon as an opportunity for a conveyance 
offers. This will give a more extensive view of the 
suhject, than is possible to do by letter. 

The religion of Georgia consists, in everv man's 
doing that which is right in his own eyes. Dissipa- 
tion and licentiousness reign here triumphant 1 jiis 
is the worst side of the character of the Georgians. 
They are hospitable, humane and courteous in the 
extreme. As to my own sentiments of religion, you 
may find them comprised in die following line from 
Pope : " An honest man's the noblest work of 
God ;" and this honesty consists in following the 
law of his own mind, without depending on the 
dogmas of others. 

fremain, with sentiments of filial affection, your 
dutiful son, S. BURROUGHS. 
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To the Rev. EDEN BURROUGHS. 

Philadelphia, May 9Zd, 1795. 

Honored and dear PARENfa, 

I have been in this city ibr the space of six weeks. 
I have not written to you, owing to the daily uncer- 
tainty of the time when I should leave here« It is 
now determined that I shall spend the summer in 
this place ; I therefore hasten to give you what in- 
formation relating to my prospects and present situ- 
ation is in my power to communicate, i shall leave 
here early in tne fall for the province of Louisiana. 
If possible I shall make a visit to my family before 
my departure; however, it is yet problematical 
wnether I shall be able to effect such a desirable ob- 
ject. 

I wish that all the iiuformation relating to my faon- 
ily/ you would communicate tome in ue minutest 
manner. I have not as yet received any intelligence 
from them, excepting what is conveyed in your' let- 
ters. I anxiously wish to see my little boy now 
with you, but God only knows whether I shall ever 
be gratified. You may think my foolish fondness 
on this subject, betokens the exetcise of little manly 
reason ; however, t console myself under the indul- 
gence of such feelings, with the instance of like 
conduct in no less a man than A^esilaus, king of 
Sparta ; being cau|;ht one day tiding a reed with 
his children, he desired the man to say nothing oik 
the subject until he had become the father of chil- 
dren himself. ^ 

For one moment turn your attention to my pres- 
ent situation. But little more than a year since, I 
was in this city on my route to Georgia, and under 
such circumstances as to give the most exquisite pain 
at taking them into consideration at this time. I 
have since been at the head of an academy in Geor- 
gia with some reputation. I left it to the regret of 
parents and students. I then entered into business 
^ S6» 
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for a company of meidiants. Tbift bosineM I per- 
formed to their satisfaction, which finally brought 
me to this city. A new train of events succeeding, 
I am detained here through the summer, and my 
course turned to Louisiana. What a scene of fluc- 
tuation. My life is, and has been, uniformly irregu- 
lar. All these things have taken place bv unforeseen 
events, which no human prudence could prevent. 

No man longs more passionately for domestic ease 
and retirement from the bustle of the world, and no 
man at present appears to be a greater remove from 
it. I must encounter such objects jis offer a prospect 
for such a purpose, and if 1 at last prove unsuccess- 
ful, 1 shall nave this consolation, uiat I have done 
all in my power. * 

My residence in Louisiana probabl^r will continue 
a number of years. My first stage will be New Or- 
leans; from Uience I shall endeavor to open a chan- 
nel of communication. With the most unfeigned 
desire for your felicity, I remain your dutiful son, 
STEPHEN BURROUGHS. 



To Mr. STEPHEN BURROUGHS. 

Hanover, N. H. June 13, 1796. 
DsAR Child, 

Yours of the 3Sd of May is just come to hand; and 
though an acceptable present, it fills us with con- 
cern in relation to your future welfare in life, while 
it constrains us to view you as a ship tossed on the 
oceauj with an uncertainty where it will reach the 
land, or whether it will ever arrive on shore, with- 
out being dashed by the surrounding billows, or 
wrecked on tlie quicksands. But ami<ut the pain of 
our anxiety for you, we are sensible it ever becomes 
us to leave you to the guidance of the providence of 
that God, whose kingdom rules over all. If. your 
trust is in him, and your heart is truly waiting on 
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him, yon will siirely find in the issue, that hii name 
IS a strong tower. 

[n relation to your family, I believe you have rea- 
son to make yourself perfectly easy and quiet res- 
pecting their situation. So far as 1 can learn ^ their 
circumstances are as 6asy as may be expected. We 
received a letter from your spouse about one month 
since, intimating comfortable tidings in relation to 
the health and situation of the family- 

Tour little son appears to be of an uncommonly 
sprightly mind, and makes good progress in learn- 
ing. It would, beyond all doubt, be exceedingly 
gratifying to your family to receive a visit from you 
this summer ; it wOuld be peculiarly so to us. But, 
at the same time, we cannot refrain to remind you, 
that your judgment, and not your affections, ought 
to govern you in this respect. We ever wish you 
to conduct not only with that integrity, but also 
with that discretion, economy and prudence, as to 
render yourself worthy of tne confidence of any 
gentlemen who may have occasion to commit any 
part of their concerns to your trust and manage- 
'ment. 

Tou will be mindful to improve opportunities to 
write to us during your continuance in Philadelphia. 
It will iierhaps be the only channel through which 
your family can gain information from you. When 
you shall remove into the Spanish dominions, the 
greater distance will but increase our desires to re- 
ceive as frequent information from you as you can 
attend to communicate. Remember that one thing 
is needful ; and receive this as a signal of parental 
regard from your affectionate parents, ' 

E. & A. BURROUGHS. 
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To the Rev. EDEN BURROUGHS. 

PkUmdelphiu, June SS, 1795. 

UonOEKD AND DSAR pARBJEITB, 

Toun of the 13th was handed to me this mom^- 
ing, having been in the city some days, owing to m 
mistake of its having fallen into the hands of one 
of the same name, living in this city. My situation 
remains yet pennanent, and will probably so con- 
tinue until October, when I shall again be on the 
wing of fluctuation. Some things of a public na« 
ture have transpired, which, if founded in fact, wiD 
have an influence upon my future prospects, viz. 
Spain, it is said, has entered into a treatj^ with 
France, by which they have ceded the provmce of 
Louisiana to the French. This information I had 
from Mr. Adet, the new French ambassador. M. 
La Coun^ another diplomatic character, declared 
that the Mississippi would be laid open to the Amer- 
icans without restrictions* Should diis be the caeey 
a great change in the situation which I shall there 
occupy will necessarily follow, and the danger to 
whicn I should have been subject, in a measure be 
removed. 

The shafts of malignity are hurled at me with 
some degree of rancour, by some of n&y northern 
friends, who are in this city ; yet they have hitherto 
appeared to prove harmless. How tiiey may oper- 
ate, is yet in the womb of futurity. 

Your letter has produced such an effect upon my 
nervous system, that I can hardly guide a pen, so 
stranse is the effect on my feelings ; and this weak- 
ness f find daily increasing. lever fell a sacrifice 
to too great a degree of sensibility. To hear my 
family were comfortable ; that my little Edward 
was doin^ well ; to reflect, at the same time, upon 
my own situation, absent from my family and dear- 
est connexions, traversing the immeasureable wilds 
of my destiny, produced a confused chaos of pkas- 
uie, intermixed with the keenest pain» and a some- 
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thing more, that is indescribable. Pra^r excuse my 
incoherent method of writing. You will undoubt- 
edly ask why I write at this moment ? the only 
answer I have is, that I am more unhappy in any 
other situation ; it serves to calm the boiling pas- 
sions of a tumultuated mind. I hear my sister is 
keeping a school ; may she never feel those death- 
like stings of remorse, arismg from the treatment of 
an ungrateful world, for whom she has spent her 
time and strength, as has fallen to the lot of her un- 
happy brother. 

The probability is, that Congress will be sooner 
called together, than the time of their adjournment, 
owing to a treaty between this country and Great- 
Britain. Should such an event take place, I shall 
tttidoubtedly see Mr. Niles, by whom I will transmit 
a more particular detail of my prospects, by going 
into the Spanish doininions. 

That our times and change are fixed and unalter- 
able l^ the everlasting laws of nature, is what I 
most nrmly believe; and therefore to remain quiet 
under whatever situation we may findtiurselves, is a 
duty no less apparent. To moralize thus is easy, 
but to reduce il to practice, is truly difficult, when I 
find the storm of aaversity bursting with impending 
ruin over my head. 

Whether in prosperity or adversity, your welfare 
lies near my heart, eyen next to tliat of my own 
family-. Biefore I was married, adversity was sup> 
portable; but to fill the cup of misery to the brim, 
that I might drain it to the dregs, I was destined to 
be connected to a won^an worthy of every blessingj 
and calculated to render me entirely happjr; then to 
be torn from her under the most horrid cucumstan- 
ces of complicated misery; tq leave her, together 
with mv darling infants, unprotected in a savage 
world!;! Adieu. 

S. BURROUGHS. 
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To JOHN GRIFFIN, Esq., WfishingtoQ Georgia. 

Hmn^er, Jtfoy SO/A, 1797. 
DbarSik, 

I snatch a hasty moment to communicate this one 
paiticolar yis. that after tumbling and tumblings I 
have tumbled at last m the bosom of my family. I 
now behold around ray ttreside, my wife and diild- 
len, parents and sisters, with pleasure pictured on 
•very countenance. This is a scene at which I trem- 
ble when I view it, lest fickle fortune should chance 
to hear my exultation, from writing long on this sub- 
ject, and again dash the cup of pleasure, with worm- 
wood and gall. I clos^, wishing you every degree 
of happiness. STEPHElf BURROUGHS. 



P. S. The foregoing menoks were prepared for 
the press, several yean ago. It was expected, as 
they had kin so long on huid, that the author would 
have made some additions, before the work was pub- 
lidied. But as none have been received, and as the 
public are impatient to see the book, the proprietor 
of the manuscript thinks k ungenerous to keep them 
any longer in suspense. Anq as the reader wUt 
naturally inquire, "Where is Burroughs now, and 
what is he about?" it may be proper in this place to 
answer that question. Mr. Burroi^hs has been, for 
two or three years past, managing a farm, and cer- 
tain millsi in the town of Stanstead, near the lake 
Memphremaeog, within the bounds of Lower Cana- 
da. The miUs, &c. belong to his father-in-law, a 
respectable gentleman of Massachusetts, And it is 
beheved he iS entirel}^ satisfied with his son-in-law's 
conduct^ in the business. At present, Mr. Burrou^ 
is turning his attention to the study of physic. 

The reader is also informed, that the letter in the 
note, page 44, was written by Judge Havens. 

JBos/on, Jm. 1804. 
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OF 

STEPHEN BLRROCGHS, 

JIBVER BKFOEE PUBLISI^ED. 



[Thi« Fragment of the pveoedii^ Menioin wan not received by tbe 
publisher in time to be introduced in it^ propei* place. It cornea 
in' between the 3d and 4th line from the bottoo^ of the 415th 
jMge of the present volume. ] 



I found parents and ehildten equaUy gratified at 
the general emulation and rapid advances which 
where made in literature bf tne members of this 
academy ; and youth from distant parts were' sent 
to tiliis institution, as coring the fairest prospect of 
education of any in the sou&ern states. Thus were 
my affairs situated at the expiration of eight months 
from the time of my commencing my scli^l in this 
town. My time ran smoo^y on ; and, had it not 
been for that coroding anxiety which constantly 
preyed on my mind, about the welfare of my fam- 
uy, I might have enjoyed pleasure here without in 
temiption ; but this single circumstance embittered 
my dfajTS, and rendered my nights sleepless and in- 
supportable. There ever has been a weakness in 
my resolution and manly fortitude, when brought in- 
to collision with this object, which has ever failed 
roe. I could not compose my feelinss in any man- 
ner) so as to make them tolerable, when the misery 
of my family was the subject of reflection. Being 
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actuated by these impressioiui, I accepted an ofler 
which exhibited flattering hopes of realizing; mote 
speedily a sufficiency of money to send for my fam- 
ily to this place. The land speculation (the rage of 
the day) offered to my imagination the animating 
prospect of speedy affluence. I therefore engaged 
m it« It was necessary, in order to carry this pur- 
pose into effect, in the first place to submit to a ae- 
ries of hardships and self denial. In the capacitr 
of sunreyor 1 trayersed those parts of Georgia whica 
were yet in the possession of the natiyes. my busi- 
ness carried me through the different nations of the 
Creek, the Choctaw, and the Chickesaw Indiana. 
When arriyed among them, I was astonished to find 
the state of improyement to which they bad arriyed, 
particularly the Creek Indiana. They dwelt in buil- 
dings of a permanent construction; they understood 
the use of the plough ecjual to the whites, and could 
draw from the extraordinary luxuriancy of the aoil 
stores oiproyisions capable of lasting them man^ 
years. They exercised a degree of uriianity, hoapi- 
tality and beneyolence towards all strangers who 
yisited them, which ought to make the civilized paxt 
of mankind blush at the comparison. In fact, were 
it not for the name of ciyilized people, for the pre- 
judices of education, and for the generally received 
opinion of Indian barbarity, I should haye beli^yed 
that the natiye sayages of this country had, by some 
means, found the real state of ciyil happiness, and 
were not destitute of those enjoyments which the 
whites were willing, and did abundantly boast, weie 
in their own exclusive possessions. Here the weary 
traveller found rest and refreshment^ the unfortu- 
nate found protection, and the poor found a ready 
and willing supply for his vyants. From this cir- 
cumstance, many blacks fled from their slavery 
among the whites, and found a secure asylum amo:>g 
the Jniiiaiis. This, together with maay other cir- 
cumstances, caused the white people of the state of 
Georgia to make encroachments, and commit depre 
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dationn upon the Iikdians of their neighhoihood. 
These were zeyenged by the death of Uie whites, 
without discrimination. Frogi circumstances like 
these, the relative situation of tne two countries to- 
wards each other was very unhappy. Much danger 
attepded an intercourse with them at that moment. 
Yet, fur the sake of acquiring wealth with certainty 
'%nd' despatch, I ventured on the hazardous task, and 
finally proved successful, even beyond my most san- 
guine expectations. - I found the Indians extremely 
jealous of my designs when I first came amons tliem, 
and had actually concluded, in a council of the na- 
tion, to put me to death, under a full belief of my 
coming among them as a spy, in order to explore 
their country, and be in a situation to lead the white 
people among them to destroy their nation. How- 
ever, this information I did not obtain until all the 
danger wa3^ over. This jealousy was soon allayed, 
and from suspicion they proceeded to the contrary 
extreme of friendship. They rendered me every as- 
sistance in completins my survey, and in forwarding 
all my designs; so mat, to the astonishment and 
gratification of my friends, I returned much sooner, 
aud effected my iftirvey much more accurately, than 
was at first expected. a 

This land business was intimatelj^onnected with 
concerns in which Robert Morris, fesq. of Philadel- 
phia, was particularly interested; and, as the whole 
proceeds of the survey were to go to him before I 
could receive my part, it was agreed bv his agent in 
Georsia that I should have an establisnment on the 
islana of St. Simons, at the mouth of the river Alta- 
mahe, where Morris owned' a very extensive pro- 
perty, and was calculating to establish business to a 
great amount. To this place therefore I bent 
my course, and reached it without delay. Here I 
viewed my unstable and fluctuating situation com- 
ing to an end. This island on whi(£ I was to take 
up my permanent leude&ce was pleasant in the ex- 
57 
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treme. My business here was to be lucratiye and 
permanent. I had already acquired a property 
which would be abundantly sufiBcient to defray tlie 
expenses of removing my family to this -country > and 
support them with a decent competency afterwards. 
Having made arrangements for tneir removal, I set 
about preparing accommodations for their reception, 
by procuring materials and employing workmen to 
repair and nt up an elegant brick building for their 
abode, making every exertion to forward the busi- 
ness, being animated with the grateful expectation 
of seeing myself soon provided with a situation to 
which I coidd transport -my family, and make them 
ham)y. 

Such was my situation on the island of St. Simons 
when I received directions from Mr. Morris to repair 
immediately to Philadelphia, and bring the books 
with me which related to the concern of the business * 
there. 1 immediately obeyed this summons, made 
ready the full description of the business in this place, 
and hastened to Philadelphia. When I arriTed 
there, I found Mr. Morris, Gren. Nicholson and Mr. 
Swanwick were closing a concern which had existed 
for some time btween uiem, and nAy attendance with 
the books was wcessary for this arrangement. The 
parties concernR were much pleased with my atten- 
tion to their business whilst I was at St. Simons, and 
the accuracy with which I had exhibited my accounts 
of the concern, considering the short time I had to 
effect the business. This circumstance opened a- 
new field for my ent'erprize, by an offer 1 had from 
these gentlemen of undertaking a voyage into the 
western world, in order to estaLblish an extensive fur 
trade with the different tribes of Indians. Ver^ ex- 
tensive views were entertained of establishmg a 
trade, by a mercantile company, which should com- 
mand the attention of the different tribes of Indians 
toj^he Gulph of Calafornia. To superintend this 
establkhment, and to carry it into effect, Wfis a sta- 
tion which I Was to occupy, with the prospect of 
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very flatterinff eikioluinents. Strange as it may seem, 
I undertook wis difficult, hazardous and tedious bu* 
siness. 

For a term of five years I must novv be absent^ 
traversing immeasurable wilds and barbarous nations 
of savages, exposed to the vicissitudes of different 
climes, different nations, and different resources for 
the primary aliments of life, shut out from almost 
any chance to hear from my family and friends dur- 
ing that time. I declare to you. Sir, these consider- 
ations many times cast a gloom of despondency on 
the prospect before me. It is true I had made ar- 
rangements to furnish my family with money to an- 
swer all their necessities during my absence. Indeed 
Mr. Morris was so much engaged in having me un- 
dertake this business, that he very generously offered 
to provide for my family gratuitously during my ab- 
sence, by removing them to PhUadelphia, and pro^ 
viding them with ail the necessaries and comforts of 
life. 

I have no doubt but you will be astonished at this 
calculation of mine. I declare to you, sir, when I 
look back and view the circumstance myself, I do 
not do it without producing a degree of surprise at 
my own views on. that subject. After I had obtain- 
ed a competency for myself and family, by acouir- 
ing so much property as to be able to afiord them 
all the comforts of life at least, if not the luxuries ; 
after experiencing one continued series of the most 
heartfelt chagrin in consequence of my separation 
from them ; at such a tune to enter voluntarily inf^ 
a contract to exile myself from them for the term 
of five years, at th^ least calculation, and perhaps 
for ever, is almost an enigma in nature, and perhaps 
may indicate to your view a species of mental mad* 
ness. But, sir, when 1 took into consideration that 
I might raise my family, by this voyage, to such a 
degree of wealth as to enable them to enjoy all the 
splendor which attached to riches, in spite ofeyt.ey 
exertion of my enemies for their destmction, it was 
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an object so fatcinating to my ima^ation, that 
every other condderation fell before it. Thus, sir, 
IS the history of the human heart exhibited to oat 
view. 

Yet all the prospects which I had anticipated 
finally failed. Mr. Morris, by a concatenation of 
the most astoniriiing incidents, became embarrassed, 
notwithstanding his immense property, and un- 
equalled fiscal abilities. Being at the head of ^be 
concern, which was to carry my western expedition 
into effect, his fEiiluiid so uir anected the business, 
that it was laid by for the present moment, and I 
placed in a state of uncertainty as to my fatme 
operations. I spent the summer nmch in tnis man- 
ner, waiting the turn of Umes, to determine my own 
route. During this time I opened a land-office by 
tite advice of the gentlemen before mentioned, and 
Uirough their influence, and the unwearied exertiona 
which 1 made, my business increased beyond any 
expectations whidi I ever even indulged a hope for 
in this department. I negotiated at my office, busi- 
ness to a great amount for the principal and most 
respectable merchants in that city. 

But, at a moment in which I thought myself estab- 
lished helre in the most stable manner, and rapidly 
rising to affluence, mv flattering prospects were in 

a moment blasted. The Hon. , from 

the state of Massachusetts, became acquainted with 
the circumstance of my residence and business in 
this city. From the most benevolent motives he ex- 
hibited my character to the citizens of Philadelphia 
in the most dismal colors. He exerted himself to 
draw a picture calculated to please his own fancy, 
and this pictii e did not by any means fall short of 
Milton's fruitful imagination in painting Satan. 

At this time I had property in my office to the 
amount of four hundred tnt)usand dollars. A week 
had not elapsed before it was all taken from me by 
the owners, and I was left a solitary spectator of 
the depredations made by the cruel tongue of slan- 



der. I was diveited, however, to hear the various 
excuses and plausible pretences made by the own- 
ers of this property, when they called it out of my 
possession ; yet, not one had the openness to give 
me an account of the real motives which actuated 
his conduct. 

Under this situation, I formed a resolution to re- 
turn again to the island of St. Simons, and take my 
family with me. It was a long time since I had 
seen them, and the moment I found it possible to re^ 
visit them, my heart palpitated with an anxiety to^ 
tally inexpressible. I collected together all the 
mopey 1 was master of, and hired it tp Mr. Morris, 
at common interest, taking a mortgage upon prop* 
erty in Philadelphia for security, constituting a law- 
yer by the name of Thomas, my agent, to act for 
me in this business ; receive the quarterly interest 
of my money, and remit* it to me whenever I might 
need it. I found myself now in possession of thirty 
thousand dollars, besides a sufficiency to answer my 
travelling expenses, &c. 

You will naturaUy conclude, that with some de- 
cree of eagerness I now hastened my return to my 
family. The nearer I approached, the more un- 
governable was my impatience to overcome the dis- 
tance, and enjoy once more the grateful scene of 
eiving them every assurance of being able to meet 
Uieir wishes, and make them a comfortable pro- 
vision through life. I had previously learnt that 
they had left the inhospitable shores pf Long Island, 
and had returned to Charlton. I therefore bent my 
course to that town with unabating assiduity. Here 
I must close the scene. It is absolutely beyond the 
power of language to describe our meeting, so as to 
give vou the faintest resemblance. 

When I had leisure to state all my circumstances, 
prospects and^vieWs to my wife and friends, par- 
ticularly to my wife's father, I found they had a de- 
cided wish that I should now tarry in the northern, 
and relinquish entirely the idea of removing my 
37* 
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family into the soathern states. Their wishes and 
opinions certainly had a decided inflaence in form- 
ing my calculations, i had ev^ry reason to feel the 
strongest sensations of gratitude towards my wife's 
father for die benevolent attenti<5n which he shew- 
ed to roy family during the whole time of my ab- 
sence ; and, of course, I considered myself under 
^eat obligations to gratify his wishes in my domes- 
tic arrangements, so far as In my power. My situ- 
ation was such, however, as to render it dangerous 
to abide in Massachusetts. My enemies could take 
advantage of my peculiar situation, in consequence 
of pay leaving Worcester gaol in the manner i did ; 
and I idways found virtwnu people enough in this 
state to pursue the mort bitter course of unrelent- 
ing persecutions against me. This kind of wrago 
virtue had pervaded all classes and denominations 
among them, even from tht» ploughman to the up- 
right judge, to the governor or to the senator m 
Congress. 

Under considerations like these, I determined on 
a visit to mv father, in Hanover, in the state of 
New-Hampsniie, to see what prospects might pre- 
sent diemselves in that part of the world, for an 
establ^ment. When I came to relate to him the 
whole situation of my affairs, and my intentions, he 
manifested much anxiety that I should now, after 
so many vicissitudes and fluctuating scenes of life, 
settle down with him, and spend the rest of my 
days in superintendins and managing his concerns, 
inasmuch as he had aavanced far into the vale of 
life, and I was the only son he had to perform this 
filial office. After consulting with my friends m 
Charlton, I finally determined to comply with the 
united importunity and wishes of my parents. I ao 
cordingly brought my family to Hanover, and en- 
joyed, for a term of about three jrears, a degree of 
happiness with them, and with my parents and their 
friends, beyond description. Fortune^ appeared for 
a time wilhng to make me amends for her ungener- 
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008 conduct, and the fickle and faithless eoddess 
promised much more than she performed. She now 
neld out to my fond imagination, th*e final end of my 
sufferings, and a total close to all my wandering and 
fluctuating circumstances. 

About uiis time I received a letter from my a^ent 
in Philadelphia, informing me that the power of at- 
torney, under which he acted, was so curcumscribed 
as to render him unable to transact my business to 
my advantage, ,and that it was necessary to execute 
one which he had sent me, and forward it to him 



immediately bv mail. Having the most absolute 
confidence in the integrity of my agent, I did nof 
hesitate one moment to comply withliis desires, eX' 



ecuted the power, and sent U on forthwith. How- 
ever, this was a fatal stroke to m^ fortune. Bv 
virtue of the power, he sold my security in Philadel- 
phia, realized the money, and fled to France. 
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pQed by ^t. Am Cmnminn. Three yoloBiea, ocwro, with a Fop> 
ttait of.Dr. Payson. Cloth, $6.00. She^$«.00. 
Jt^ An edition of this really Talnable and usefiil wort: iM alao piA* 

Ulhed complete in one extra latse octavo Tolnme, of orer 1800 pageii 
$&£0. 

PayMtt's SennoBi.— Two Tolumes oetavo, oloih, $8.60. 

Sheep, |4.00. 
Ulb of Paytoiw-- Memoirs and Select Thonghts of Be% 

Sdward Payoon, D. D. One Yolnme ootsro, with a Portrait Oloth. 

$1.60. 8he^|1.76. 

49* ''The ferrent piety, the eminent talents, the nnezoeptionabli 
diftraeter of the Sul^eot of these Henurfrs, endear him to the heart eC 
the Ohrlsttaa.'*-^Cftr<iMam Obtenet, 
Stonn't RofloetliMiik— Reflections on fhe Works of God, 

and His Proridenee thronghout all Nature. One Tolume ootava 
I ttMp»|lJ». 

St. Piano's Studies of lVat«re.—TraaBlated hj Heniy 
Hunter, D.D. One Tolnme ootato. Sheep, $1.60. 

BuKtorHl Saints^ Rost->The Saints' Everlasting Ketlt 
or, aTveatifleof tte Blessed Staleof the Saints, in their Xnjoymenji 
of Ood in Heayen. By Richard Baxter. ISmo. eloth gilt, with a Po»> 
trait ci the Anthor^-iO eents. 

BuiTaa's BC&or Wofks.^ Containing Grace Abonnding 
to the Chief of Sinners. Alm>, Hearths Base in Heart Tremble^— Ite 
World to Oome; or, Tislons of Hearen and Hell— and the Barren H^ 
Tree; or. The Boom and BowniUl ot the Faithless Professor. Ooi» 
plete in one beautiftal 82mo. Tolnme, eloth jdlt with a handsome Pe» 
bait of the Antbor^--60 cents. 

HoddxUUfo's Riflo and Pyogros s. The Rise and Pr^ 
pess of Beligkm in the Soul; illustrated in aCourse of Serious anA 
Praetleal Addressa^- with a Sermon on the Care of the Soul. By S. 
Doddridge, D.B. Oneneatl8mo.volume, with a' Portrait of the Alt- 
tbor. aotkgllt^-^^ cents. 

VQUsoa's Aflietod Man's Oonip«iion«— The Afflicted 
Man's Oompanion; or, a Bireetory £» Persons and Families Afflieled 
with Siclrneiw. or' any oilier Bisfctess. By the Ber. John WiUison^* 
One volume ISmo. cloth g|lt and a handsrwie Portrait of the Authoa. 
M cents.. 

Sir. Dodd's Discovrsos to Toanig Moii^— Duconncf t» 
Toung Men, illustrated by nnmeHms hSiily interesting Aaeedotsa 
]ly William DddO, LJ<. B., Chaplain in Oidinary tohis M^aslj 
Oeoigem. A neaatekTolnae, with two steel Plates, dothi^ 
B^ cents. 

VmmonBMi ob SoUliido^WiUi * Life of tiio 

Umo. fdokh gQty with a Portrait of Ztanmerman^—M cants. 
49- Ibis Si a Mat edttte er tUi dasMrriOr poftfM botk. 



Bit; BbcIuui'* TuwOf Plqnlciaa.— DouMtio tfecUeinex 

or a Treftttm on tb« Iftra^ntkm aadCiireof Diseasefl^bj Regimen and 
Hmple M«dtoinM. With the latest OorreetionB and ImprorementSy 



and ftiU Direetiona in r^ard to Air, Sxerdae, Bathing, Clothing ,Sieep» 
IMet, kCy and the genem manag^mmt of the Diseases of Women asul 
Children. To which is annexed a Complete Family Dispensatoiy, for 
fin nse of Prirale PiMtitionen. Br William Bncfaan, M. B. With 
eonsiderable Additions and Correotions, hj an American Physician. 
One handsome large ootavo yolnme, strongly bound, and iUustratod 
irlth a fine Portrait of Dr. Bnehan. Price $£fiO. 
CMblMtt's SonaoiUb— Thirteen Sermons on Hypocrisy and 
Cruelty, Dmnkenness, Bribery, the B^htsof the Poor, u^j1lst Judna^ 
the glnggard, Mnider, Oaming, Public Bobbery, the Unnatural Mo* 
ther, ibrbldding Marriage, Parsons and Tithes, Good Friday. Tb 
wUdi is added, an Addxesi to the Working Peopto. ByWnuO&tibmtt, 
One Tolume 18mo. doth gili--M cents. 

Cobbtttt't Advica to Tovnir Men-^-AdTice t» Yoong 
Men on the Duties of Uft, in a Series (^Letters addressed to a Toath, 
a Bachelor, a Lorer, a Husband, a Citiaen, or a Sul^eet ^y WiUiaa 
Oobbett One Tolume 18mo. deth gUt^— M cents. 

Wilaoa't Uffhtt and Shadowi.— The Li^ta and Slw. 

dows of Scottish I'Ub* By Profteaor Wilson. One Tolnme ISmow dolh 

gilt.— 50 cents. 
PoUok't Camrto of Time.— MTith an enlarged Index, a 

Memoir of the Author, Ac, 18mo. doth gilt^-^ cents. 
Tonuses Nig^ht Thonghti. — 18mo. olotli gilt— 60 eents* 

BoATaa'o PUgrin'o nognu.— With nnmerons B^^ 
natory Notes. One Tolume ISmo. handsomely illnstiated with eigbi 
elegant Engrarings. Cloth gilt.— 60. 

Bnrkitt's Notes on the New Testament.— Exposi. 

tory Notes, with Practical Obserraticns on the New Testament Two 
Tols. Sva 8heeiH-^.00. 
Soath's Sennons.— Sermons preacbed upon seTeral oooa- 
sions. By Robert South, D. D. Pour toIs. bound in two, sheep— ^6.00. 

Bdmonson's Short Sennons. on ImportMil Sal^^ets. 
8to. doth— $2.00. 

CSamp-Meetinir Chorister.— The Oamp-Meeiing Choru. 
ter; or, a ColleotiGn of Hymns and S]Mtnal Songs, Ibr the Pious of 
all Denominations, to be sung at Oaap-Meetittgs, during Bertvals of 
Beligion, and other occasions. 82ma sheep^-36 oemis. 

British Sketches of 400 Sermeiis.^S'oiir Tt^nmei^ 
lamo. doth $4.00. 

Oeldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield.- The Vioar of Vake. 
Held, a Tale. To whidi ir affixed, the Deeertod TiHege. ^yOUTef 
Goldsmith, H. D. One Toiume 18mo. doth gU^ vith a Portradt of fib« 
Author .r-M cents. 

Arthnr's Temperance Tales.— Tempemnoe Tales; or. 
Six Nights with the Wsshingtonlans. By T. S. Arthur. Twordumes 
is one» 18ma doth gUt, with Cruiksfaank^s 8 celebrated plates of the 
Bottte,— 60 cents. 

Vhe Beanties of Tempeiance;— Or, tbe Prinoiplos ani 
CJpnisetton ofUie Sonm Daughfns, Cadets, and JllT«iiaeBM»cf 
l^peraM-Hlteii dolh gitt edgii.*-* Mia 



The Temperanea OniAe ;— Or Words to the People.-* 

82ma olofh, gilt edge&-'26 cents. 

Orl^inid Poemc — Original Poems^ for Infant Minds. By 
the Taylor Family. One Tolome ISmo. doth glltw— 60 eenta. 

Comba on the Constitatioii of Wan.-— The Constita- 

tion of Man, oonildeTed in relation to £ztemal Directs. By 
George Combe. One Tolxune ISmo. doth gilt A new and beautiftu 
> edition of fhiB raluable and popular work.— GO centa. 

Spany's CHirurtian Iffartvrology. — The niastrated 
Gfaxistian Martyrology; an aatbenticflistorical Aeeonut of the Prin* 
dpal Pereecutions agaiiut the Ghurdi of Christ, in different parts of 
the World. By Bev. a Sparry. One octavo Tolnme, in doth gilt, ift- 
Instrated with nnmerons EngraTingi. Price, $1.60. 

Xiord Byron's Workl.— The Complete Poetical Works of 
Lord Byron, with a Memoir of his Life. A new and beaatifta editkm 
in one Tolume octavo, in various styles of binding, hands(»nely iUn» 
trated with eight degant sted Bngrarings. 

Bioon'o LIA of Byron.— The Life of Lord Byron, with 
hia Letters and Journals. By Thomas Moore. A new and elegant 
edition, in one large octavo volume, of over 1300 pages, illustrated 
with a Portrait of Byron. An edition is also puhUuied in 2 volumes 
octavo. 

Tho Book of Nnrtory Rbymo% Talei, and Fable*. 

Svo., doth gilt, 76 cents ; gUt edges, $1.00. 

The Nnno't Rhymo Book.— A new oonection of Niirserr 

Rhymes, Games, Stories and Jingles. Svo. doth gilt, 75 ; gUt edges, $1. 

no Rambles of a Butterfly,— By Mary Belson. With an 

Introduction. By Mrs. Bache. WithiUustrathoni, ISmo., doth, gUl 

GhSldo Harold's Pilflrrimaffo.— By Lord Byron. Complete 
in one large 12ma volume, doth, gat, $L00— doth, gUt edges, $1.60. 

Bon Joan. — ^By Lord Byron. Complete in one large ISmo. 

volume, doth, gUt, $1.00-doth, gUt edges, $1.60. 
Tbo IMalonee of BewUe— On the many Tiees which 

abound in the dvil and rdigious world, by Bav. John Maegowan^ 

V.D.M. 18ma Clotk-^SO cents. 
Storiee ftr Little Glanu— By Mrs Anne Becho. Withll- 

lustrations. Square lOmo. Cloth, gilt, 60 ots. 

Barriet Bntler; or, Where there is e Will there is e Way, 
and other Tales'. 9y Mrs. Anna Bacfasw With plates, aquare Iflmo. 
Cloth, gUt, 40 cts. r-~-»-H 

■arffarita, the Martyr of Antioch, and other Tales. 
By Mrs. Anna Bache. With illustrations. Square lOmo. Cloth, 
gilt, 40 cts. ' 



Wray; and other Stories. A beaatiftd JuTenilo. 
With 8 illustrations. Square 16nio. Cloth, gat, 60 cts. 

Scott's Ufe of Napoleon^~The Lif(^ Napoleon Bonpr 
parte,Emperor of the French. ByBir Walte^Wtt One large odavo 
volame^ elegantly IllQstratsd. doth giit-|SL60. 



OMk «ad (tonftetiMMr^— TheOomplote Oook. Pl^n ■»« 
PnwOoal Bireettomi flir Cooking and HouMkaepIng, wKh upurardc 
of 700 Beeolpts, eouristtng ot Directions tor the choice of Meal auA 
PonltiT, ivreparatloni for Oooking» making of Broths and Soapau 
Belling, Boasting, Baking, and Frying of Heats, Vish,*o.; fleaaoBlxic, 
Ooloringa, Oooldng Tegetahles ; Preparinc Salads, Clarifying ; Making 
of Pastnr, Puddings, Gniels, Oravies^ ia., and with OenenJ Dixia^ 
tions for MakingWhMV. With Additions and Alterations, I7 J- >£. 
Sanderson. Also, the Complete Confectioner, Pastry Cook and Bakier. 



Cakes, loss, Liqaors, Gum Paste Ornaments, Bympe, Jellies, Mann** 
lades. Comfits, Bread-haking, Artificial Teasts, limcy Biseolis, CakeiB» 
BoUiL Mnflins, Tarts, Pies, Itc^ with Additions and Alterations, ^jr 



Parkinson, Practical Conftotioaer. In one handsoma limo. nAaanb, 
htaatiAilly and strongly bonnd. Piioe only $1X0. 

McVs PhiloMfhy of a Fntwe State*— 18mo^ ololli, 
gUt-«Ocents. 

Mn. Barwall't AAviee to MothonL— Adrioo to tfo. 

thers on the Treatment of In&nts, with directions for 8etfaia»- 
agement before, di^uring, aiid after Pregnancy. Addressed to ](<>• 
thers and Nurses. By Mrs. BarwelL Bevised, enlarged, and adqpied 
to the habits and Climate in the United States. By a Phyneian of 
NewTorl^ under the approral and rooommendattan of Br.TalentiMt 
Matt Ons TOluna 12no. dloth.-«0 eents. 

Tho Ladies' GhOdo in Needlewerkr-A Ooide fbr llie 

Jadostrious. Containing Instmctians in Canvas Work, Knitting, He^ 
Ung, and Crotchet Work, Millinezy, and Mantua Making, Smbraii 
dery, and Applique. Illustrated wiUi numerous SngraTings. TUl 
. is a handsome IJmft. trelnma, stoth gilt, 60 eents—gilt edges, 7< csatfc 

ns's Book of HburtTnk— The Acts and Monuments of ti» 
Ohzlstiaa Church; a complete History of the LiTea, SuflDnrings, and 
Death of the Christian Mi^rtyrs. from the commencement of ChrisO* 
ani^. By John Pooc To which is~added, an account of the Inquis^ ^ 
tlon, the BarOiolomew Massacre in Prance, the General Penseattak 
under Louis XIY., the Massacre In the Irish BebeUick in the Tsan 
1641 and 1706, the Rise, Progress, and Persecutions of Quakers, witn 
an account of the Western liar^yioloffy^ and the LItos of some of tli# 
early Eminent Beformers. Bevised ^ Ber. JohA Malham and Bef. 
T. tnU, D.P. One laiga quarto toIum^ illustrated with fifty-flw 
SngraTings. Price. $6. 



I at Borne ; or, tho AdTeotoref of s 9ire-8ore«B, hy 
Mrs. Auna Banhs. 12ma, with platsa. Ok>th, gilt, fUW. 

titiavotto Letter Writer.— Being the Complete Art of 
Pashionable Correspondence. Composed in a plain and elegant style ; 
containing Business Letters, JuTcnile and Parental Lettm* Tonth 
to Maturify,'LoTe, Courtship, and Marriage^ Triendship and Console 
tion. Relationship, *c.^ Ac, with all other matter befitting sack » 
usefU work. ISmo., boarOs. Price only 12 ^ets. 

Tniredy of thJkeas;— Or, tho Sorrows of tho Onuu 
ISno. doth, gOi— TfRats. 



ELEOAHT COLOBSD 

JUVENILE PHLICATIONS. 

Otaadflither LoveehiUd't Nimexy StorlM.— Emb«U 

Ushed with elesant highly colored lllugtraiions, arrayed on wood, in 
fhe highest style of art, from original designs by ^noome and Darley. 
The siM is cap qnarto : done up in packages of 12-kindB, with an d» 
ganUy engrayed enyelope. ^ Per doaen, $1.60. The aeries embraoea 

TALBNTINE AND OBSON, 9 iUiutiationa. Price 12U oeata. 

MOTHKB GOOSE, 9 do. do. do. 

HENRY BROWN •• 9 do. do. do. 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAflT, 9 do. do. do. 

PRED FEARNOUGHT, "9 do. da do 

TOM THUMB, .* 9 do. do. do. 

GUY OP WARWICK, 9 do. do. *>. 

BLUEBEARD, 9 da da da 

CHILDREN IN THE WOOD, 9 da da da 

CINDERELLA, 9 da da da 

BOBIN HOOD, 9 do. da da 

ALADDIN, 9 da do, da 

Orandflithor Leaxy't Premivm Toy BookB.--Thi8 elo- 

gant series of Jnyenile Books Is got out In the same beantiflil slyle at 
•jGrandflkther Loyftchild's Nursery Stories;" each being embellishei 
With nine highly colored Bngrayings, exeented in the best style, firom 
original drawings by Croome and Darley. The series embraces 

NATURAL HISTORY OP ANIMALS, 9 illustrationg. Prioe 12}^ oetata, 

B0BIN80N CRUfiOE, 9 iUustrationa. Price 12U cents. 

LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, 9 illustrations. Price 12^ cents. 

PUSS IN BOOTS, 9 lUustrationt. Prioe 12^ cents. 

JACK THE GIANT KILLER, 9 Ulnstrations. Prioe 12>^ cents. 

ALADDIN, OR THE WONDERFUL LAMP, 9 mn£(tration«^12H e«t» 

ROBIN HOOD, 9 niustrations. Price 12U«mts. 

WILLIAM TELL, 9 illustrations. Prioel2U cents. 

STORIES FOR LITTLE BOYS, 9 mustratlons. Prioe 1214 cents. 

STORIES FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 9 illostrationa. Price 12V<^ cents. 

8ANDF0RD AND MERTON, 9 illustrations. Price 12^ cents, Ac, Alb 

THE PICTORIAL PRIMER, with 28 colored illustrations. 



OPIKIOVB or TBI 1 

** The best pubUoationfl of the kind now out"— J%. Ihq. 

** Told in so simple, earnest, and graphic a manner, that they cannot 
hSi to make a permanent impression. At the yeiy head of toy pub> 
licati(ms.^'— iStotirday Cburier. 

*< The prettiest and cheapest works oyer published, eyen in these dayi 
of cheap publications." — PmntylvanieM, 

** Will eflfect much in the cause of education."— IT. & Gat. 

** The best books tx children we eyer saw, of their kind."— Zodileif Nok- 
Uonal Magazint. 

''The best series of tt^-books eyer published in this country or X«- 
Tope."— JSoston Daily Fb$L 

** They afford instruction where it was neyer yet afforded."— AmIm 

** Interspersed with such sound morality, that they may be read with- 
out danger to the tenderest mind." — Boi. Ach>, 
" They leaye but little room for improyement"— JZicftmond SUmdard, 
** We haye neyer seen any thing of the kind better adapted to ^vtl* 
children. The best Jnyenile paUioatioii out."— ifeie Tark 



Tate youi 

"lAahmiiter, 



f 



EUGANT JUYiNILE BOOKS. 

Scenes in Foreign bands;— Or, a riew of some of tbe 

molt rraiarkaUe Wonders of TrayeL An interesting and instzucthpto 

book. Nnmeroug Engntrings. 16mo. clotb-gilt — dO cents. 
A Poop at tho mnoeiun :— Wherein are exhibited Cnriosf. 

tiea from the Earth, the Sea, and the Air. Numerous beautiftil 

B/agraTings. 16nio. elothgilt.— M cents. 
Vho World and its Wondors;— Or, a Peep into the Works 

of Nature and Art Numerous EnnaTings. 16mo. — 60 cents. 
mimpsos of tho Wondoml:— A Series of InstmctiFO 

Sketches Jbr the Toung. Numerous Bngrayings. 16mo.— dO oentiL 
Storios for my Tonnsr Frionds.— By T. S. Arthur, \riih 

d^ht beautiful Engravings. 16mo. cloth gilt— 50 cents. 
Tom Thumb. — The Life and Adventures of Tom Thmnby 

ulth 16 fine 'En^rjmn, 16mo. doth gilt — 50 cents. 
Ky Covsins U Budno.— A Story for Young People. Bj 

W. T. Moore. Numerous Engravings. lOmo. doth giltr-M oents. 
Pippio's Waminflr;— Or, Mind yoi:dr Temper. By Catharine 

Grome. Handsomely illustrated. IQmo. oloth gilt— M cents. 
Cocil and his Doflr;''Or, The Little Bobinsen of Paris. A 

Tale for Youth. Eight Engravingib Itoia doth gilt— 60 eents. 

IiOTrinff Ballad of Lord Batoman.— With hnmoroiu 

oolored Plates by Gruikshank. 16mo, half moroooo/— 50 cents. 

Storios of tho Amorican Rovolntion.— And Sketehe^f 

the Great Brave. Just published. An degant book for Yootbi bean* 

tlftiUy iUustrated. 16mo. doth gilt--^ cents. 

Btoxlos of tho Wars of 1812 and with IKoxico.— 

To matdi the above. Just puMished. lOmo. cloth gilt— 50 cents. 
Robinson Cmsoe.— The Life and Adventures of Robinson 

Crusoe, who lived 28years on an uninhabited Island, irlth an Aooonnl 
. of his Deliveramoe. With 8 plates. 18mo. doth gilt— 60 cents. 
Fanny Dalo. — Or, a iTeor after Marriage. By T. S. Arthur. 

18mo. doth gilt^--50 oents. 
Tho Lady at Bomo^-Or, Leaves from the Every Day 

Book of American Women. By T. S. Arthur. ISmo. doth.— 50 oentk 
Tho TonnflT Music Toachor,— -And other Tales. By T. S. 

Arthur. 16mo. doth gilt — 50 oents. 
Elisabeth ;— Or, the Exiles of Siberia. A Tale, fouded on 

Facts. By Madam (Tottin. 18mo. doth gilt— 60. 
Paul and Virginia.~From the French of Bemardine do 

St Pierre. Illustrated with 10 Engravings. 18mo. cloth.— 60 centa 
Tales of Bamor j— A Scrap Bot>k of Stories of Wit, intes^ 

OBting Tables, and Authentic Anecdotes. 18mo. dothgOt— 50 oents. 
Talos for Winter Nights;— A Choice Collection of Ad- 
ventures, Marvdlous Stories, Sec, Ac 18mo. doth.— 50 oents. 
B^ery Bodys' Book;— Or, the Marvellous Repository. Coa- 

taininpt Biography jTales, Essays, Ac, Ac. 18mo. doth.— 60 c^nts. 
The Fireside Booh;— A Series of Entertaining Tales of 

Manners, Customs, the Marvellous, Ac. 18mo. dothw — 50 oentif 
Oottaff-e Tales ;— Or, the Entertaining Repository of M»- 

gic, wHcItcraft, Tales of Terror, Marvellous Adventuros, Ac, Ad. One 

Urge 18mo. volume of nearly 900 pages, roan hindlnft^$1.00. 
The American Joe BUllert— Or, thovTesters' Own Book. 

X8ma doth gUt-60 cents. ' 

10 . 



Tha OUUbmi of tlie Abbey.— A Tale. By Regnia ICa- 
ria Bodie. Three TOliniiee In one, 82mo. zo«n binding^ with FlattAr— 
76 cents. 

The Scottilh Chlefll.— By Miss Jaue Porter, Anthor of 
Tbeddeus of Warsaw, Ao. Throe Volumes in one, 32mo, roan tabids 
faig, to match " Children of the Abbey." With Plates.— 75 cents. 

The Romaaee of the Forett.— By Mrs. Radcliffe. Twn 
Tola in one, 82mo. voan Mnding, to match "Ghildien of the Abbey.** 
60oeats» 

Sinaldo RiBaldini.— Captain of Banditti Three yolnmef 
in one, 82mo. roan binding, to match " Children of the Abbey." 76eti. 

Bobineon CSnuoe.— Twovolmnesin one. 32mo. with j^lates, 
loan binding, to match " Children of the Abbey."— 75 cents. 

Qfl Bias.— The Adventores of Gil Blae, of Santillane. Trans- 
lated from the French of Monsienr Le Sage. By Tobias SmoUet^li. D. 
To which is prefixed, a Lllb of the Anthcnr. Four Tolumes in one. 
82mo.platw, binding to match ^Gfaildren of the Abbey." 75 cents. 

Don QatBOite.— The Life and Exploits of Don Qoixotte do 
la Mancbai Translated from the Spanish of Cerrantea By Charlea 
Jarrea Four Tolumes in one, 82mo. with <plates, roan binding, to 
-match -Children of the Abb^."— 76 cents. 

The Mjiterieo of Udolpho.— A Romance. By Mrs. Bad- 
cUflb. Tluee rdlumes in one, 32mo. roan binding, to match ** GUI* 
dren of the Abb^."— 75 centa 

The Arabian If iffhti.— Consisting of One Thonsand and One 
Stories told by the Snltaness of the Indies, to divert the Sultan from 
the execution of a bloody tow he had made, to marry a Lady eveiy 
day, and hare her put to death aext morning, to aTcnge Unuelf &r 
the disloyalty of his first Snltaness. Bmbellished with 70 engravings. 
Two TOlumea in one, 82mo. roan binding, to match ** Childnn of tne 
Abbey."— 75 eenta 

Peter WiUdne. — ^The Life and Adventures of Peter Wil- 
kl|i8, ooatalning an Aooount of IdsTlsltto the Flying Islandera 82mo. 
roan gUt.~~85 centa 

Thinka44e«Myielf. — A Serio-Lndioro, Trag;lco-Gomioo 
Tale. Two volumes in one, 82no. roan dlt— 26 oents. 

The Cottase en the Cli£— A Beanside Story. By Oa- 
tharine O. Ward, authoress of *<The Rose of Claremont," *<The 
Mysterious Marriage," 3m. Ac. One thick 82mo. volume, arabesque 
gllfr— 75 centa 

The Lilb and Adventaree of Joseph Andrews.— By 

Fielding. A new edition, 18mo., doth gilt— 50 centa 
Charlotte Temple. — By Mrs. Rowson. ISmo. boards.— 

12^ cents. 
Lacy Temple.— A Sequel to " Charlotte Temple." By Mra. 

Rowson. 18mo. boards.— 12^^ centa 
Pamela f— Or, Virtue Rewarded. By S. Richardson. ISme^ 

boards.— 12>^ cents. 

The Batter Boy, and other Tales.— A beautiful little 

storybook. Square 16mo. Withillustrationa Cloth, gilt, 40 cts. 
lack Lawrence.;— Or, the Adventures of a Cabin Boy. ISmo. 

boards.— 12^ cents. 
The Langninf Phttosopher;— Or, Fun, Homar, and Wli 

X8mo. boarda— 12^ centa 
Boons Pocus; — Or, the Whole Art of Legerdemain j o^ 

8U^ of Hand Explained. ISmo. boaida— 12^ cents. 



MARRYATT'S NOVELS. 

.A* Biort nadalde editioB pubUdMd; eMh work being eompMB In < 
handsome 24ma Tolame, bound in neftk embooMd moroeoo, gilt 1 

lay ;— 0] 
The Pmcha of Many Tales.— 50 cents. 
Sua rlyoW}— Or, the Dog Fiend, 60 centi. 
The Sinr'a Own.-— 50 cents. 
Japhet in Search of a Father.-— 50 cents. 
Jacob FaithfUi— Or, the Adventures of a W«temiMi, 60 otg. 
Ratlin the Reeftr.—50 cents. 

Peter Simple rj-Or^ the Adventures of a Midshipman, 50 etk 
Midshipman Basy.— 50 cents. 
Newton Forster r~Or, the Merehaat Senriee, 50 eenti. 

BULWER'S NOVELS. 

The best edition publisfied ; each work being eomplete in one hiiidsoiie 
2^0. TOlome, bound in neat embossed moroooo^ gilt, to match ** Mar 
ryatt's Novels." The series comprises 

The Disowned.— 50 cents. 

The Idurt Days of Pompeii*— 50 oents. 

Bnffone Aram.— 50 cents. 

Deverean.-~50 cents. 

The Student and Falkland.— 50 cents. 

Pe]ham.-^50 cents. . 

Riensi —50 cents. 

Panl difford.— 50 cents. 

VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 

White's Blements of Unhrersal History i— With Addl- 

ttons and Questions. By John S. Uaxt 12mo. Arabesque baeksL 
Pahlic School Singing Boek.— By A. S. Cox, 32me. 

boards. 

Colhnm's Introdvction to Algehra.— 12mo. sheep. Much 

improved edition. 
Murray's English Reader.— 12mo. sheep. 
Murray's Intoodaction.— 12mo. boards. 
Pelton'sSey to the Outline Maps. 
Naylor's Mnemonics r— Or, the New System of Teaehisg 

Geography, by the use of Pelton*8 Outline Haps. 

The History of Ancient and Modem Greece^— Bdit«d 

by John Frost, L.Ik D. Sheep. 
Pollock's Course of Time.—- 24mo. half bound* 
Touufir's Niifht Thouflrhts.*— 24mo. half bound. 
Kelley's New Juvenile Primer. 
Testament.— 18mo. sheep. A good School edition. 
Ctohbett's Prench Grammar*— 18mo. cloth. 
Cobhett's English Ghrammar.— 18mo. cloth. 

49* Books^«rs, Oountiy Merehaat% aad TeadMTiL wm be 
•ft Twy low prioes. , ^ 
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